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B^v Delhi, 
July 19, 1955, 


Dr. Bldhan Chandra Roy has had a varied 
career and he has participated in a noltitude of 
activities. In each of then, he has distinguished 
himself. But he is something more than a person 
of distinction in these various activities. He 
has grown into an institution not only in Calcutta 
and Bengal but in India. 

Some of us have had the additional privilege 
of personal friendship with him and have often 
sought his sage counsel in private and public 
matters. It is a little difficult, therefore, to 
write about one with wh«B one has such a close 
association. But everyone knows his high ability, 
his dynamic personality, his tremendous urge to 
further the public good and the dominant position 
that he occupies in our public life. 

I am glad that Shrl K.P.Thomas has written 
a biography of Dr. B.C.Roy, and 1 hope that many 
will profit by it. 




INTRODUCTION 


I would not call this a biography of Dr. B. C. Roy, but 
rather a groundwork for his biography. I must confess at 
the very outset that it was a rash enterprise on my part to 
have accepted the responsibility of writing the life-story of 
so great a man, who has distinguished himself in ever so 
many spheres of life. I must admit that it was at a very weak 
moment that I accepted the request of the West Bengal 
Pradesh Congress Committee to undertake the work. 

I would explain here how it all happened, more as an 
apologia than as a compliment. During my stay in Calcutta 
for the last two decades, I had the unique privilege and 
opportunities to come into intimate contact with many of 
the outstanding personalities, and particularly the “Big Five’* 
of Bengal. I knew Netaji Subhas Bose personally, but I 
became more intimate with his brother, Shri Sarat Chandra 
Bose. And thereafter, I came into contact with Tulsi 
Charan Goswami, Nirmal Chandra Chunder, Nalini Ranjan 
Sarkar and Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy. Somehow, all these 
leaders had a kind heart for me, and I became intimate 
with them. As a journalist I came to study the political trends 
of the Province and the personal traits of these men as also of 
others in the field. I nourished the ambition to write a book 
on my reminiscences which necessarily would also include my 
contacts with these outstanding personalities. With that 
ambition I came in touch with Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, and 
instinctively I developed within myself an admiration for 
him and wanted to know him more intimately. Somehow, 
Dr. Roy gave me the pleasure of his company whenever he 
was free and often I went to his house or accompanied him 
when he went out. I used to ask him questions about his 
past life, how he grew up and all that sort of thing and in a 
reminiscent mood he would answer me. Returning home, 
I used to make notes of the conversation. As I got to know 
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him more and more, I became fascinated with his life-story. 
He had always appeared to me as one who has no special 
political or other ambitions, but one capable of shouldering 
any responsibility in any sphere of activity. I believe my 
frequent visits to, and association with, him left in him an 
impression that I was sincerely devoted to him without aspir¬ 
ing for any particular favour. As such, he became more and 
more free with me. I took advantage of that freedom in 
gathering the less known aspects of his life. The only expla¬ 
nation that I could give him at that time for my enquiries 
and questions was of my intention to write my reminiscences 
of Bengal. Dr. Roy knew that I was very friendly with 
Sarat Babu and his other compatriots as also with many of 
the leading personalities of this State. 

This is the genesis of my adventure—and I call it an 
adventure because it was a Herculean task to acquaint myself 
with the life-story of a man, who had played different roles 
in numerous fields of activity,—political, educational, civic 
and medical. 

I realised my incompetence to do full justice only when 
I sat to work. The story of his parents appealed to me very 
much, and probably I have given a summary of it in this 
book. I must confess I could have devoted more pages to 
the lives of Bidhan’s father Prakash Chandra Roy and his 
mother Aghor Kamini Devi whose character is imprinted on 
Dr, Roy. I would agree with Dr. Roy that it was the spiritual 
legacy that he inherited from his parents which guided him 
to success in his life, and goaded him on to the service of the 
people. Parents Prakash Chandra and Aghor Kamini had 
implanted in Bidhan the spirit of service. At 74 Dr. Roy 
could say truthfully that he has lived up to the expectation of 
his father who expressed it in his prayer both on the occasion 
of Bidhan’s first birth anniversary and 20 years later. I would 
not say here more of the spiritual inheritance he had from 
his parents as I have given a full chapter on it. 

With Bidhan’s life should be associated the name of a 
great Englishman, Col. Lukis, who had been more than a 
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friend, philosopher and guide to him. It was this gentleman 
who inspired and helped him not merely to achieve success 
in his profession but also to serve the nation. 

As I have said earlier, this is only a groundwork for his 
biography because I have not been able to provide the readers 
with a continuous narration of the life-story of this great 
man. “Dr. Roy”, as Shri Jawaharlal Nehru in his ‘Foreword’ 
has said, “is an institution by himself”. An institution, I 
should add, that has many branches every one of which is 
bearing fruits. It is not an easy task for a layman like me 
to write in detail about the numerous thrilling achieve¬ 
ments of so outstanding a physician. His eminence in the 
medical world is recognised in India and outside, and one 
could write a book on that aspect alone of his life. But I had 
to content myself with making only a passing reference to 
his professional life in order to make room for dealing with 
his other activities as Vice-Chancellor, Mayor, Politician and 
Administrator. Bidhan played a vital role in all these and it 
is impossible for any man to give a detailed account of his 
activities in the numerous fields. My attempt has been 
to consolidate them and bring them all together into one 
book. 

That apart, Bidhan was not a politician in the conven¬ 
tional sense of the expression nor a professional one. He took 
to politics as and when the urge came to him or he was called 
to shoulder responsibility. In early life one could see that he 
had never aspired for any position nor ever worked for it. 
After having been blessed by Saraswati (Goddess of Know¬ 
ledge), Luxmi (Goddess of Wealth) favoured him. Then 
Vishnu (The God of Power) patronised him. Bidhan’s life is 
the story of a man to whom honours came of their own 
accord. I have done my best to present the life-story of this 
man who to me is a genius of an extra-ordinary type. 

Mahatma Gandhi who understood human nature so well 
and who could value the worth of a man had selected Bidhan 
for his personal friendship just as he had chosen some of the 
most outstanding leaders of the country like Pandit Motilal 
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Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
others. Gandhiji’s instinctive appreciation of Bidhan as of 
others was perfectly justified. Dr. Roy has not only fulfilled 
the hopes of the Mahatma but he has also proved himself 
one of the ablest administrators of India. 

I must confess as I have already stated that I could not do 
full justice to this work which I had undertaken. Bidhan’s 
has been a life full of activities in different spheres, in each 
and every one of which he played a vital role. My original 
idea was only to know this outstanding personality and get 
such facts about his life as are necessary for my ‘reminiscences’ 
of Bengal, which I had planned to write. Later, I felt within 
myself that a fuller and detailed account of Bidhan's life- 
story would serve a great purpose in inspiring the younger 
generation of this country and to instil into them the hope 
that anybody who struggled hard and devoted himself to his 
work could achieve success. Bidhan braved po\erty, but he 
did not succumb to the vicissitudes of fortune. He fought 
valiantly against adversity and worked hard to achieve suc¬ 
cess whether in his profession or in any other field. As his 
great leader Deshbandhu advised him, he neither wooed 
power or position, but kicked at them, and they came to him. 
There is enough in his life for others to emulate, and I 
thought it would be a service to the nation to give an account 
of the struggles and successes of Dr. B. C. Roy. 

My great difficulty, particularly because of my being a non- 
Bengalee, was to understand in the true perspective the 
courses of Bengal’s political history and its past events. 
At the same time it gave me an advantage over many others 
in that I could stand aloof and look at the political scene 
from a disinterested and impartial angle. 

I was fully conscious of the handicaps and limitations of 
writing the biography of a living man, who occupies the 
position of the Chief Minister of a major State like West 
Bengal. Therefore, I have avoided as far as possible the 
flux and reflex of party politics in Bengal. I have restricted 
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myself only to the part that Bidhan played. That may be an 
explanation if one misses a fuller account of Bengal politics 
before and after Partition. 

Having decided to write the book my problem was to 
get all the materials needed for it. What Dr. Roy told me 
about himself in answ'er to my queries off and on was not 
sufficient for a life-story. I was fortunate in having been 
entrusted by his brother, Subodh Roy, with the task of 
revising the English translation of his father Prakash Chandra 
Roy’s autobiography under the title “Aghor-Prakash”. That 
gave me the materials to construct the ancestry', parentage 
and early life of Bidhan. 

As for Iris later life it was indeed a difficult job for me to 
get a detailed and continuous account. Many of the people 
with whom he worked in the various spheres of his activi¬ 
ties are not there to tell the story, and those that could 
recall would perhaps give only one version, and on many 
occasions I have had conflicting stories. Therefore, I had 
felt that the best man from whom I could get an authentic 
version was Dr. Roy himself and on several occasions I had 
to trouble him for this. And if one knows how busy 
Dr. Roy has been all these years, probably he could realise 
the difficulties. And even if obligingly he would reply to a 
query, he goes so fast—speed is in everything that Dr. Roy 
does, he tliinks quickly, decides at once, walks briskly and 
drives fast—that it was difficult for me to take notes of 
what he said. In that I must reveal that I got the help of 
his three Personal Assistants to whom I had suggested that 
they should take a speedy note of what he says, so as to 
enable me to be factually correct. I must admit that these 
three, Saroj Chakraverty, Jatin Bose and Dhruva Sen, have 
been of invaluable help to me in so far as they have recorded 
much of what Dr. Roy disclosed in conversation. That has 
enabled me to reproduce in this book Dr. Roy’s own 
reactions on several matters. 

Though I had decided to write the life-story of Bidhan 
I never thought I would have to do it in a great hurry. 
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It happened like this. On several occasions while Dr. Roy 
in a reminiscent mood spoke of his past life, Shri Atulya 
Ghosh, President of the West Bengal Pradesh Congress 
Committee, used to come in to discuss something or other 
with the Chief Minister. And jokingly one day Atulya 
Babu asked me: “What are you trying to get from 
Dr. Roy? As a journalist, I thought, you would be asking 
of the present and not of the past.” I had to tell him that 
I was trying to get the life-story of this famous man so as to 
write a book on him and the other leaders of Bengal 
probably after I retired from my profession and went back to 
my home in Tra van core. 

In May last when the West Bengal Pradesh Congress 
Committee was planning the celebration of Dr. Roy’s 74th 
birthday, Shri Atulya Ghosh sent for me and suggested that 
I should write the biography of Dr. Roy to be presented 
on the occasion. I hesitated, knowing full well that there 
was neither the time nor enough material gathered to 
produce it by the 1st of July this year. But he was anxious 
that I should undertake the work as he felt that I had had 
the opportunities and privilege to learn from Bidhan him¬ 
self about his past life. Without much thought I agreed 
as I had already collected some materials for it. Though 
the time was too short I began the work immediately. 
But as ill-luck would have it, I could not keep up to the 
time first settled. I had pressing calls from my home to 
go there and see my ailing parents and, therefore, I 
suggested the postponement of the publication to a later 
date. Shri Atulya Ghosh agreed, convinced of my difficul¬ 
ties, and he fixed the date of the official presentation of the 
biography on the Independence Day, the 15th August, 
1955. I lost about 15 valuable working days by leaving 
Calcutta. In spite of it I felt confident that we could bring 
out the book according to the time scheduled. 

Here I must reveal an earlier mishap which had com¬ 
pletely upset me. One night two monkeys got into my 
study room and played havoc with my table. They took 
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ofiE quite a number of papers, tore them and threw them 
away and on the rest spilled the inkpot, all as a revenge 
against me for driving them away the previous day. They 
continued their attack to cause further destruction and 
eventually I had to get Police help to get them out of the 
premises. They had destroyed many other papers, including 
some of the interesting notes I had kept of Bidhan’s life 
and activities. 

Nevertheless, the work progressed, but the common flue 
also came in to add to my anxiety. 

Despite all these difficulties I have somehow been able 
to finish the work though not to my satisfaction. In that I 
should make mention of my indebtedness to my colleague 
and friend Mr. Manindra Narayan Roy, President of the 
Indian Journalist Association, for collaborating with me in 
this work especially in getting the necessary facts regarding 
the early political career of Dr. Roy as also of his achieve¬ 
ments as the Chief Minister. In all my difficulties to 
bring this out on the scheduled date 1 have been helped 
considerably by Shri Prabhat Chandra Ray, the veteran 
Manager of Sri Gouranga Press Ltd., and his experienced 
Head-reader Shri Bidhu Ranjan Das. Before I conclude 
I must express my gratitude to Shri Atulya Ghosh for his 
co-operation and to that young promising Congress worker, 
Shri Nirmalendu Dey, who helped us much in this produc¬ 
tion. Last, but not the least, is my indebtedness to the 
various persons, who have helped me with the photographs, 
I am particularly indebted to Shri Subodh Roy for allowing 
me the use of some rare photographs of the family. 

I have attempted at a factual presentation of the life-story 
of Dr. Roy and as I said at the opening of this introduction, 
it is only a groundwork for the fuller biography that may 
be written later unless of course Dr. Roy finds the time 
to give the public an autobiography. 

Above all, I must express my gratitude to our beloved 
Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, in giving me the 
Foreword to this book immediately after his return from 
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his tour of Russia and the other countries. Words are 
inadequate to express my feelings for this great favour and 
honour done to me by Panditji. 

K. P. Thomas 
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CHAPTER I 


BATTLE FOR BENGAL 

‘‘Freedom’s battle once begun. 

Bequeath’d by bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 

So sang Lord Byron. And it has almost come true in the 
history of Bengal, from Maharaj Pratapaditya to Dr. Bidhan 
Chandra Roy—from the crowned king of South Bengal to 
the “uncrowned king” of West Bengal. Bengal had long 
been under alien rule, first of the Pathans, then of the 
Moghuls and lastly of the British. Probably that may explain 
why Bengal took the lead in all liberation movements. 

The battle for Bengal had always been the battle for 
India’s liberation. In the line of eminent Bengalees who 
resisted domination from early days, the name of Maharaj 
Pratapaditya stands out gloriously prominent. Pratapaditya 
raised the banner of liberty against the might and power 
of the Moghul Emperors, and declared Bengal independent 
about four centuries ago. Many of this generation in Bengal 
and elsewhere may not know that Dr. B. C. Roy, the Chief 
Minister, is a descendant of the family of Maharaj Pratapa¬ 
ditya. Indeed, it has been a long march from Pratapaditya 
to Bidhan Chandra Roy who stands eighth in the line of 
that illustrious family. Since then, much water has flown in 
the river Hugli which itself has changed its course many 
a time, though keeping the essential unity and sanctity of 
the Ganges. History, like all living processes, goes on with 
complete disregard of our arbitrary measures of feet and 
miles, or days and years. It merely develops and unrolls. 
The event of Maharaj Pratapaditya’s revolt against Moghul 
domination is not an isolated one in history, as it is the 
beginning of the struggle for India’s national independence. 
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later waged against British overlordship. The past three or 
four centuries of our history are like the vertebrae of a spine, 
each, though a unit in itself, is inter-related with the other 
and articulated into a given scries of joints. 

In the life-story of nations, sometimes successive generations 
of particular families play a vital role. For three generations 
Mahatma Gandhi’s ancestors were the Prime Ministers in 
several Kathiawad States and the interesting episode of his 
grandfather, Ota Gandhi, who saluted the Nawab of 
Jimagadh with the left hand, explaining the discourtesy with 
the remark that “the right hand is already pledged to 
Porbandei” which he had left owing to State intrigues, is 
still fresh in memory. Nearer our times, the mantle of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru has gloriously adorned his son. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

In the battle for Britain, it was left to Sir Winston 
Churchill, the grand-descendant of the Victor of Blenheim, 
the first Duke of Marlborough, to lead his country to success 
in ^V’^orld War II. Likewise, in the battle for Bcng^d, started 
by Maharaj Pratapaditya, it was left to a dc.scendant of his 
family. Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, to head the administration 
of liberated West Bengal. 

Maharaj Pratapaditya is not a legendary figure but a real 
hero whose name even to this day thrills every Bengali heart. 
Pratapaditya tvas one of the most powerful Ruling Princes of 
Bengal who grew up with the unquenchable thirst to liberate 
his country from the domination of the Delhi Emperors. His 
father, Shrihari, or Shridhar, better known to history as 
Maharaj Bikramaditya, and his cousin Raja Ba.santa Roy 
were outstanding personalities of Eastern India. Maharaj 
Bikramaditya, apprehensive of the consequences of his son’s 
lurking ambition to declare Bengal independent, sent him 
to the Moghul Court so that he might develop friendly rela¬ 
tions with the Emperor there. It produced just the contrary 
effect on young Pratap who utilised his time at the Court 
more to learn of the military organisation of the Moghuls 
than to cultivate friendship with them. On his return to 
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Bengal, Pratapaditya raised a huge army and a cavalry and 
modelled his military organisation on that of the Delhi 
Emperors. He captured and took possession of Jessore and 
subjugated Orissa. Then he was crowned King of South 
Bengal with his capital in the Sunderbans, on the Full Moon 
day of Baisakh (Bengali New Year), 989 corresponding to 
1582 A.D.,— a day still commemorated in his honour by his 
countrymen. He brought under him many of the other 
Princes and Zaminders of Bengal. 

Furious at his declaration of independence. Emperor Akbar 
deputed Isha Khan to fight him. The Moghul lost the battle 
and Pratap annexed Hijli. Thereafter, successive campaigns 
were started against him by the Delhi Emperor. Pratap 
defeated the armies of Slier Khan, Ibrahim Khan and Azam 
Khan in battles and then captured Saptagram, Rajmahal and 
Patna Fort. Maharaj Pratapaditya’s name and fame went far 
and wide. His army was entirely com|K)sed of Bengalees and 
was commanded by the middle classes. Fearing the growing 
power and prestige of Pratapaditya, Akbar’s son, Jehangir, 
sent a mighty army under his Military General, Man Singh. 
That was no match for Pratapaditya’s forces, but he was 
treacherously betrayed by some of his own men and was 
defeated and taken a captive. It was the ambition of Man 
Singh to produce Pratap in chains before the Delhi Emperor, 
but Maharaj Pratapaditya died on the way at holy Benares. 
The story goes that Pratapaditya to escape the dishonour 
and humiliation of standing before the Emperor of Delhi as 
a captive, took some deadly poison and ended his life. 

I’here is an equally thrilling story about Maharaj Pratap¬ 
aditya’s wife, Padmini, who, on hearing that the battle was 
lost with her son Udayaditya killed and her husband taken 
captive, ordered all the other members of the family to 
board a ship which was kept ready for their escape. As the 
vessel moved into the deep waters, it was scuttled and all 
those in it perished—perished without falling into the hands 
of their enemies. Thus, the ‘Padmini of Bengal’ ended her 
life like ‘Padmini of Chitor’. 
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So loved was Pratapaditya in Bengal, that even in his life¬ 
time poems were sung in his praise. One such was composed 
by the famous Bharat Chandra, a translation of which 
reads: — 

‘'His palace is in the City of Jessore, 

His name is Pratap Aditya, 

He is the Maharaja of Bengal, 

Of caste, Kayastha. 

He cares not even for the Emperor, 

Nobody dares stand up to him, 

In fear all smaller kings. 

Wait at his door. 

Favourite son of Bhawani, 

Most loved on earth, 

Who has fifty-five thousand infantry, 

Hundreds of elephants, thousands of cavalry, 
\Vhose Commander-in-Chief in times 
Of war is Kali herself.** 

Maharaj Pratapaditya fought the battle for Bengal and to 
Bidhan Chandra Roy, the scion of his family, has fallen the 
great responsibility of consolidating the freedom of West 
Bengal that has been achieved with the liberation of India. 
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ANCESTRY 

Bidhan Chandra Roy was born on the 1st July 1882 at 
Bankipore, Patna, where his father Prakash Chandra Roy 
was then an Abkari (Excise) Inspector. At that time the 
present State of Bihar, of which Patna is the capital city, 
was in the province of Bengal. Prakash Chandra Roy was 
born in the year 1847, also in the month of July, at 
Berhampore where his father Prankali Roy was employed 
in the Collectorate. It may be said here that though they 
were descendants of Raja Basanta Roy, they did not inherit 
all the wealth of their princely ancestor. Much of it was 
confiscated after the death of Pratapaditya and the remain¬ 
ing portion had to be divided among the different members 
of the family. Nevertheless, they had considerable landed 
properties but as the family expanded, many of the members 
had to take to some employment under the Govwnment. 
Prankali Roy, grandfather of Bidhan, was famous for his 
purity of life and philanthropic activities. Prakash Chandra 
was his eighth child and when only sixteen, he lost his father. 
Thereafter, he had to depend on his brothers for his main¬ 
tenance and education. In the circumstances w^hich then 
existed, no suitable arrangement could be made for his 
studies. 

Bereft of his father, there was no one to guide and 
control Prakash Chandra, his elder brothers having been busy 
with their own jobs. Naturally, young Prakash drifted into 
the company of undesirable people and sauntered about in 
the streets without any definite ambition or aim in life. Reli¬ 
gion was not a strong point with him at that age, though 
his father was a pious person. A little incident shattered 
his faith in idol worship, about which he records an anecdote 
in his book “Aghore-Prakash" (a testimony to his wife. 
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Aghore Kamini, of their united lives’ activities). “There 
was an idol of the deity of Raghunath near about our 
residence at Berhampore”, he writes. “I imbibed an abiding 
faith in this deity. On the occasion of the school examination, 
I sent up many a prayer to Raghunath so that I could stand 
first. I fell ill by chance immediately before the examination, 
preventing me from occupying the first place in it. This inci¬ 
dent caused a diminution of my faith in Raghunath.” 

His early scepticism was further strengthened by reading 
Tom Payne’s “Age of Reason” which created in him doubts 
about the existence of God. 

After his father’s death, Prakash Chandra stayed for some 
time with his third brother who also worked at Berhampore. 
On the transfer of his brother to Jessore, Prakash had to leave 
Berhampore and go to Calcutta to prosecute his studies. He 
appeared at the Entrance Examination from the Hare School 
in 1864, passed it and was placed in the second division. In 
the following year he returned to Berham|X)re to continue 
his studies for F.A.—F.A. tvas then cquiv'alent to the 
present I.A. 

Though still an agnostic, during his stay in Berhampore he 
came in contact with Christian missionaries and developed 
a particular friendship w'ith Rev. J. S. Hill who was then 
the clergyman there. Prakash Chandra was a frequent visitor 
to the Hill family and both the Rev. gentleman and his wife 
treated him with parental affection and love. Under their 
guidance he read the Bible and was greatly influenced by the 
story of Jesus Christ, as also by the pious lives led by the 
Hills. “I was then able to understand the nature of a holy 
life”, he reveals. “The clergyman realised Christ in his life. 
He loved the Indians very much and spoke the Bengali lan¬ 
guage like a born Bengalee.” That was the turning point in 
the life of Prakash Chandra Roy. As if by an inspiration he 
began to believe in God and was attracted to a pious life. In 
that emotion he even desired to become a Christian. That, 
however, did not happen, as friends counselled him not to do 
any such thing like changing one’s religion on the spur of the 
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moment, without giving it due consideration for many hours. 
But the fervour to believe in God and worship Him still 
burnt in his heart. A little later, he came into intimate 
contact with some members of the Brahmo Samaj and was 
profoundly influenced by their lives, their form of worship 
and common prayer. Soon after, he joined the Brahmo Samaj 
and became one of its active members. No longer was he 
an atheist but an ardent believer in Almighty God and 
enjoyed the spiritual consolations in devotion, worship, com¬ 
munity prayers and service to others. 

Earlier, he had married Aghore Kamini, a daughter of 
Bepin Chandra Basu, who was a highly respected man of his 
own village Sripur and was well-known for his philanthropic 
and social activities. At the time of their marriage Prakash 
Chandra was eighteen and Aghore Kamini was only ten 
years of age. 

Preceding the marriage an incident took place which un¬ 
doubtedly influenced his mental outlook. He records in 
chilling clarity in “Aghore-Prakash” how he was insulted 
when invited to the house of his family preceptor to felicitate 
him on his marriage. There he was given sweets and other 
things to eat but almost as he finished eating, he was ordered 
to take away the leavings of his meal. His mind revolted at 
this humiliation of a prospective bridegroom tvho received 
nothing but honour and respect from all. Moreover, there 
were servants in the house and he himself had one with him. 
But it was the prevailing custom then and Prakash Chandra 
had to take away the leavings of the meal with fear and 
reluctance. Then and there he cursed the tribe preceptors 
and vowed to himself not to countenance such insults in 
his life again. 

His marriage took place with a lot of pomp in March 1866. 
Soon after he brought his wife to his own house. Aghore 
Kamini was young and illiterate at that time and as was the 
custom in the Hindu society of those days, the daughter-in- 
law had to work hard in the house almost like a galley-slave. 
That apart, she had the disadvantage of being the wife of a 
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non-earning member of the family, which inevitably pro¬ 
duced superiority of airs in the elder sisters-in-law. 

To all accounts, Aghore Kamini was an extremely beauti¬ 
ful girl, highly intelligent and quick-witted. Prakash 
Chandra loved his young wife passionately and had decided 
to make her literate so that she could be a worthy companion 
and share fully his spiritual and material life. When work 
in the house was over late at night, Aghore Kamini be¬ 
came the pupil of her husband who taught her to read and 
write Bengali. Within a short time, she not only mastered 
the language but her mind expanded and she was even able 
to understand, appreciate and accept the religious beliefs of 
her husband. In due course, she became a staunch Brahmo 
Samajist and, as a matter of fact, in later life she was even 
the inspirer of many leading members of the Samaj of her 
time. Her devotion, piety, self-sacrifice and .service to others 
have been appreciated by a large section of the people, in¬ 
cluding the great Keshab Chandra Sen. 

Most people to-day may not know how hard life was for 
Bidhan’s parents in their early days. I'hough, no doubt, the 
Roy family (and they were Roy Chaudhuris) had considerable 
landed properties, most of them were lost during Prakash 
Chandra’s early days for one reason or other, not excluding 
disputes and litigation among the members of the family. 
As such, Prakash Chandra and his brothers had to live on 
their individual earnings. There was not money enough 
even to meet his school fees and he used to teach children in 
his leisure hours, thus earning Rs. 10 to Rs. 1.5 per month. 
He did not pass the B.A. examination. For a while he thought 
he would study law, hoping to practise as a lawyer and 
had the ambition of one day becoming a judge. But he had 
his misgivings about law, as a friend in the profession had 
warned him that it would be difficult to preserve conscience 
in it. Then he decided to learn work in the Post Office and 
after two years of study, passed the examination in 1871. He 
had his first appointment as a temporary Post Master at 
Burdwan on a monthly salary of Rs. 37/8/-. There Prakash 
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Chandra and his wife had to practise the strictest economy 
to live on this meagre amount. By extreme frugality they 
were able to save Rs. 50/- in the course of three months. 
Soon the temporary job came to an end and they had to 
leave Burdwan with their little savings. Aghore Kamini was 
sent to her father’s house and Prakash Chandra stayed in 
Calcutta where he joined his friend Kedar as a partner in his 
printing press, called the Rai Press. Here Prakash Chandra 
stayed with his friend and practically got no remuneration 
for his work. There was not much profit either and he had 
contributed nothing towards the capital. After working 
several months, his friend gave him Rs. 40/- out of the profits 
of the concern. With that amount he left Calcutta and for a 
time wandered aimlessly in search of a job. 

The next appointment he secured was that of a Post Master 
at Baguria, which he soon gave up as not being suitable. .4fter- 
wards, he got a job as a second Schoolmaster at Harinbari 
and served there until December 1873. He left that when he 
was appointed Superintendent of Famine Relief at Motihari 
in Bihar. This was a more attractive post, for besides being 
a Government job, it carried a salary of Rs. 80/- per month 
as well. But even at Motihari they had to live very frugally 
as Prakash Chandra had to send Rs. 30/- every month to his 
mother. Despite all their hardships, they lived a happy life 
contented with what they had got and devoutly practising 
their religion. 

An incident occurred at this time which is well worth 
recording. There was a great cyclone in South-East Bengal 
in which many people were killed and injured and a very 
large number rendered homeless. Appeals for relief and 
help were sent out from Calcutta by the Brahmo Samaj 
leader, Keshab Chandra Sen. The distress of the people 
caused great pain to Prakash Chandra and his wife Aghore 
Kamini, but they did not have the means to be of any help 
to the needy, Aghore Kamini decided to part with her 
ornaments given to her by her parents. These were sold 
and the money was sent to Calcutta for the relief of the dis- 
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tressed. Later, Prakash Chandra was appointed an Abkari 
Inspector at Patna. The higher authorities appreciating his 
hard work and sterling honesty, promoted him to the position 
of a Deputy Magistrate. 

The parents of Bidhan Chandra Roy struggled hard not 
merely for their own existence but also in the service of 
others. They spared no pains and even endured physical 
and mental hardships to achieve what may be termed the 
‘spiritual union of their souls, free from all w'orldly attach¬ 
ments’. 

From a Godless youth Prakash Chandra developed into a 
God-loving man and became one of the staunchest pillars 
of the Brahmo Samaj. He sacrificed much to give all around 
him happiness and consolation. His wife Aghore Kamini 
joined him in his efforts to sanctify and ennoble the lives of 
all those within and without the family circle. It is indeed 
meritorious for an illiterate village girl, married at the age 
of 10, to be literate in Bengali and then accept of her own 
free will the new religion of her husband and later progress 
into one of the leading members of the Brahmo Society. Her 
life was pure and austere and she voluntarily accepted hard¬ 
ships to relieve the sorrows and sufferings of others. Even 
risking her own life she nursed and nourished people who 
suffered from highly contagious diseases. Her life was one 
of devotion, service and self-sacrifice. 

Prakash Chandra and Aghore Kamini had five children. 
The eldest two were girls, Susharbashini and Sarojini. The 
latter is still alive. I’heir three sons were Subodh, Sadhan 
and Bidhan. Of these, Sadhan is no more. 

It would surprise many people to learn that Aghore 
Kamini, after giving birth to five children, began her higher 
education along with her two eldest daughters. In fact, she 
stayed for a year with her daughters in Isobella Thobum 
College at Lucknow and herself learnt not only the English 
language but also the art of running an educational institu¬ 
tion for girls. During her stay at Lucknow she became one of 
the greatest friends of that famous Missionary lady. Miss 
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Isobclla Thoburn, who had a high esteem and respect for her. 
Miss Thoburn did not treat her as a student but as a com¬ 
panion and even sought her advice on many problems. After 
this training, Aghore Kamini opened a small school at Banki- 
pore, Patna, and devoted her time for the education of girls. 
She got no financial aid except from the little savings of her 
husband. It was a unique achievement. One might even 
call it a superhuman effort on the part of Aghore Kamini 
to start and maintain that institution, about which the 
“Indian Spectator” of April 2, 1893, paid a glowing editorial 
tribute. It wrote: — 

“By far the most notable Institution, however, at Banki- 
pore is an unpretentious Boarding House, managed by a 
Brahmo lady and her two daughters. Mrs. Prakash Chandra 
Roy is the wife of a gentleman who holds a respectable 
Government appointment and who is in well-to-do circum¬ 
stances. At the age of thirty-five, she and her husband took 
the vow of Brahmacharya and both have religiously 
observed it up to date. With her husband’s full consent, 
Mrs. Roy (perhaps I should spell ‘Ray’) went with her two 
daughters to Lucknow to study at Miss Thoburn’s Institu¬ 
tion there. One of the daughters is now twenty-four, the 
other is much younger. The elder is married, but conti¬ 
nues to live with her parents and to help them in their 
beneficent works. The younger girl is a pearl. She is 
unmarried and looks after the children in the Boarding 
House with a little mother’s care and sets there the 
example of true sisterly love and self-sacrifice. Mrs. Ray 
speaks English fluently and is well read. 

“Early in the morning the children in her home offer 
their prayers in their own simple way, for no set prayers 
are used and no compulsion is put upon their tender 
conscience. Each of the elder boarders is in charge of 
one or two of the younger ones and each keeps a small 
diary in which she notes down every day her failings and 
backslidings, if any. The boarders attend the female 
school conducted under Mrs. Ray’s supervision and are 
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helped in their studies at home by her and her daughters. 
The whole cost of education and boarding amounts to 
Rs. 7 and odd per month. The children look blithe and 
lively and the lessons of purity, self-help and self-sacrifice 
taught to them by example and precept are likely to have 
an enduring influence on their after-life. The Boarding 
House is not kept for profit; indeed, the amount charged 
to the boarders is much less than the actual cost. The 
deficit is made up by Mr. Ray who takes the deepest 
interest in tiic work of his wife and daughters.*' 

In March 1886 this School was visited by Mr. Bolton, the 
then Chief Secretary of the Government, and after seeing 
the Institution he observed: — 

“I am very glad to have visited this School. It is 
unmarried ladies and widows who arc doing all these 
things in India and in England. I have not seen a w^oman 
'with her husband and children taking up such a work.** 
Aghore Kamini replied in her liumble way: — 

“We are gratified that you, as the representative of the 
Queen Empress, have given so much time to examine our 
petty School and have been fully satisfied.” 

From that small beginning the School has to-day grown 
into a gigantic institution. It is one of the biggest schools 
in India—the Bankiporc Girls* High School, run by the 
Government of Bihar. There is also another School in Banki- 
pore, named after Aghore Kamini. 

The life-story of the progenitors of Bidhan w^ould not 
be complete without mention being made of the tremen¬ 
dous sacrifices they made for the welfare of others, as also 
of their supreme efforts to acliieve spiritual perfection. 

After their fifth and last child, Bidhan, w^as born, the 
parents took the vow of celibacy. There is a story behind 
the choice of the name “Bidhan”. As a matter of fact, it 
was Keshub Chandra Sen, the founder of Brahmo Samaj, 
who suggested it. At that time there was a controversy 
among the members of the Brahmo Samaj in relation to the 
marriage of Keshub Chandra Sen's daughter, Suniti Devi 
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to the Maharaja of Ck)Och Behar. Keshub Chandra defended 
it on the argument that it was God’s dispensation and from 
that time onwards he preached the philosophy of ‘Naba- 
Bidhan’, or the New Dispensation. 

On the occasion of the naming ceremony of Bidhan 
his parents took the vow of spiritual union in the presence 
of the Revered Trailokya Nath Sanyal of the Brahnio 
Samaj. Placing their hands on their new-born child, the 
parents declared that they w'ould abstain from physical 
contact with each other—a vow they kept up religiously for 
the rest of their lives. It was after this great decision that 
Aghore Kamini went to Lucknow with her t^^'o daughters 
for studies in the Isobella Thoburn School, leaving her three 
sons in the care of their father. Both husband and wife 
used to rvritc to each other, almost daily, of their individual 
activities. As their desire for complete detachment from 
worldly attachments grew in them with the progress of their 
spiritual experiments, they even decided not to communi¬ 
cate with one another through letters. Instead, each one 
kept a diary of daily activities, as also of their innermost 
thoughts and emotions. It is a strange coincidence that on 
many occasions they noted down the same thing in their 
respective diaries, though living at two different places. 
There was such a complete union of souls that if anything 
happened to the one, it was simultaneously felt by the 
other. 

About three years after the birth of Bidhan, his father 
was promoted as Deputy Collector, with Motihari as 
his first jurisdiction. This new job gave him a higher 
status and also better remuneration. But these did not in 
any way detract them from their spiritual and social outlook, 
as they continued their austere life, devoting their time and 
money in the ser\'ice of others. So strict, disciplined and 
religious W'ere they in their daily lives that they would not 
do anything without first offering prayers to God and seek¬ 
ing His blessings. It was even the practice of the family to 
place the monthly salary of Prakash Chandra in the prayer 
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room and dedicate it to God, asking His blessings and 
guidance. 

An interesting incident about it has been recorded by 
Prakash Chandra himself: — 

“The 1st of September being a holiday, I could not get 
my salary on that date. We had to content ourselves with 
only one meal on the 2nd of September. At nightfall the 
money came but as it had not yet been dedicated to God, 
we could not utilise it. There were 4 children in the 
house (the eldest daughter, having been married, was away 
at that time) and we were two. For our food w'e had only 
a little milk, two Bhuttas and a few Padam Chakas (lotus 
pods). When our little baby Bidhan began to cry, you 
(the mother) served him with Padam Chakas and you 
yourself went away without meals. You gave half a Bhutta 
to your husband, the other children were served with a 
small quantity of milk and somehow the night passed off. 
I was speechless in seeing your patience and endurance. 
In the morning lotus flowers were arranged to your heart’s 
content in the prayer room and the worship was conducted. 
It was only then that articles were purcha.sed from the 
bazaar with the dedicated money.” 

Prakash Chandra and his wife lived a very highly disci¬ 
plined life. While he would go out for his work, she would, 
besides looking cifter the household affairs, go to her school, 
visit the sick neighbours and attend to their needs. Prakash 
Chandra himself gives an account of her daily life in Aghore- 
Prakash: — 

“Blessed Debil Do you not remember how austere our 
daily life was at this period? Before leaving your bed in 
the morning you would recite the hymn to the Divine 
Mother with me. After that you would yourself make 
everything ready at the place of worship. You would not 
entrust this work to others. You would place the seats 
with devotion and w'ait for me. After the service, you 
would daily offer a short prayer. Then you would go to 
the kitchen, serve the children with food and arrange for 
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their studies. You had to cook yourself. You could not 
always get the funds to keep a Brahmin cook. During the 
interval you would inquire about the welfare of two or 
three neighbouring households and try to supply their 
wants. In the evening you would read something and go 
out, if necessary. You yourself would look after the food 
and the clothing of your children. The night meals w^ould 
be ready before nightfall to the youngsters and you w'ould 
then arrange for their studies. Afterwards, both of us 
would sing the hymn. If there was any religious practice 
to be observed, we used to do it. After meals, W'e used to 
talk on religious matters.” 

With such austerity and discipline they conquered all 
bodily attachments and completely immersed themselves in 
the service of God, which they translated in their actual 
lives by helping their neighbours in all their needs, diffi¬ 
culties and ailments. Prakash Chandra and Aghorc Kamini 
visited various places in India from the Simla Hills to 
Darjeeling. Like all men and women in search of spiritual 
peace, they too had a fascination for hills and forests, w'hich, 
incidentally, shows their great love of nature. It was W'hile 
at Darjeeling that they became acquainted with Maharsi 
Debendra Nath Tagore, the father of Poet Rabindra Nath 
Tagore. Not only did they become great friends of the 
Maharshi, but they also won the esteem and love of his son, 
Ciurudev Rabindranath. 

The most striking thing about the parents of Bidhan 
Chandra Roy was their absolute disregard for conventions 
and formalities. They were imbued with the desire to 
serve everyone, irrespective of caste, creed or community. 
Besides their Brahmo co-religionists, they had a large circle 
of friends among Hindus and Christians to whom they were 
deeply devoted. Aghore Kamini in her attempt to achieve 
complete detachment from physical attractions and worldly 
life, even cut off her own hair at an age when most women 
would be proud of their beauty and charm. She went a 
step further and attired herself in the dress of a widow. 
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The stories of her service to people in distress are many and 
varied. Not only did she nurse back to life many a sick 
and dying brother and sister of the nighbourhood, but she 
often undertook the work of consoling others in the wider 
field of her activities. Once a youth named Sanyasi Charan 
Roy ^v^ho worked in one of the tea estates of Assam and who 
was arrested and sent to jail on a false charge of theft, was 
helped by her. Having heard his- story which he confessed 
to her when she visited the jail, she was convinced of his 
innocence and tried her best to save him. She collected 
subscriptions for his defence so as to enable him to prove 
his innocence. Eventually he was acquitted. Similar ins¬ 
tances are plenty in the life-story of Prakash Chandra and 
Aghore Kamini. 

The strain of her work for others over and above her house¬ 
hold duties literally shortened her life. Even when sick, 
she used to attend her school and struggled hard for its 
maintenance. On the 15th of June 1896 Aghore Kamini 
left this world, leaving besides her husband and five children, 
a very large circle of relations, friends and admirers in the 
deepest sorrow. It may be said that her own house was 
partly an orphanage, for she gave asylum to a number of 
children who had lost their parents. 

After her death, her bereaved husband had to look after 
the children and the orphans in the house and to see to 
their education. Practising the highest frugality, he was 
able to give them all a good education. He first sent his 
eldest son, Subodh Chandra, to England. He returned 
qualified as a Barrister and started practice in Calcutta. 
His second son, Sadhan Chandra, was also sent to England 
and came back qualified as an Engineer. And of the third 
son, Bidhan Chandra, the story will be told in fuller detail 
in a later chapter. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE PROPHECY 

Bidhaii was boi'n a weakling and had long hair. His father 
used to say that he would be a Sanyasi. That prediction 
has come true in a different way, for though Bidhan Chandra 
Roy is not a religious ascetic, he has remained a bachelor 
throughout his life, devoting himself to the service of 
humanity with the enthusiasm of a Sanyasi. 

On the birth anniversary of his youngest child, Bidhan, 
father Prakash Chandra made almost a prophetic prayer 
while dedicating him to God. Thanking Him for His 
mercy, he even had the vision that this child would live 
to serve the larger humanity. The Aradhana (worsliip) of 
Prakash Chandra on that day has been recorded in the collec¬ 
tion of liis Nibcdan (daily offering of prayers). He prayed,— 
*‘You arc a gem of the most precious value. Treasure of 
Truth, I find no pleasure by putting you in a damaged 
vessel. You arc the Holy of Holies. You do not reside any¬ 
where and CN'erywhere. That is why, I desire to keep the 
temple of my heart unsullied. Your gift of this precious 
gem, this treasure of very great value is not to me alone. 
You have blessed the new-born also with that gift. He, in 
whom the divine wisdom has awakened, can well under¬ 
stand, O Truth, that You exist in the heart of all hearts. 
When I came to know You, my edifice had already 
crumbled away. The structure of this child is not pulled 
down yet. But, as I know You in the midst of the shattered 
ruins of my abode, if he also is graced with the self-same 
knowledge about You, he will imbibe a redoubled grati¬ 
tude. Indeed, gratitude will swell assuredly, if everybody 
of this family, everyone of this line, whoever he may be, 
and wherever he may reside, can find You in the innermost 
recess of his heart. Heart abounds with joy if care is 
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taken of Him, whom I consider to be the sublimcst of the 
sublime. Who does not know that You are llic Infinite? 
That fact You have revealed to me from the first. Oh 
Infinite, You have ne^'er deluded anyone. You will not 
delude tliis child also. He is saved,—one who has learnt 
to re|)ose faith in You. He has no fear of death, neither 
has he any pitfall to slip into, nor has he any reason for 
repentance. So, I repent not. O Immeasinable One, You 
have ever accepted us. You are still continuing to accept. 
You accept all and sundry ; else, the cjuality of Your Mercy 
will be stained. If You had discriminated in the object 
of Your lo\'e, it would ha\ e been difficult then to rely upon 
such knc. Your love descended unasked, even on him, 
Avhom You know to be a gix-at sinner, Avhose life ^vas full 
of blemishes. I never possessed any \ irtue, no, I possessed 
none at any time. I was picked up by Your L()\e and 
gathered up to You. Else, Your Love ^rould not lia\’c l)een 
established. That is why, You selected the blemished one 
and delivered him from sin. You selected him, as the 
object of Your love ; him, who is a fool and de\oid of all 
knowledge. You drew to your bosom, the lowliest and 
humblest of your children. Ho\r incxliaustible is the 
nectar of Your love. I look, O Lord, how this frail body 
and mind are being much strengthened by ^'our Love. I 
think, these others also will be similarly invigorated by 
the same love. 'Lhcy have indeed rcccix ed Your love from 
the beginning ; specially tliis child has been the recipient 
of the highest bliss ; bliss heaped on bliss, love piled on 
love, the affection of parents, the fraternity of brothers and 
friends have followed him ill his rearing and growth. 
Denial of this love saddens my heart. Oh God of Love, 
You descended on my soul, so also You appeared in all of 
them, and You have appeared to a great extent in that 
child also. How then would you depart again? The ocean 
never dries up. A little pond may do so. You, who are 
the All-pervasive Ocean of Love, tell me, how can You 
disappear? At last, I have come to You, to heaven and to 
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blissfulness. You asked me as soon as I arrived, how could 
I get away. I'hose that are sinful, those that arc aiflicted, 
can hardly wrench themselves away. But me, You have 
bound up with the indissoluble tics of Your mighty love ; 
You have placed a fetter on this child also, that is how he 
devotes himself to so much service. Lord of Service, if You 
do not enter the heart, who can find the strength to serve? 
With the strength of Your love, I have been able to draw 
near me what was distant. Everybody can accomplish 
this, can surely, surely accomplish tliis. l.ove has daAvned, 
it has no decay, no destruction ; it will carry everybody 
to hca\cn. Oh Mother! we have reached this abode of 
love. In our few generations, we all have reached heaven. 
Mother, how can we deny the Bliss Di\ inc which You have 
given. So we bow down to You, again and again, immersed 
in our meditation. 

dVenty-threc years after this dedication, when Bidhan 
had eniercd into the medical profession, his father 
made another invocation in which, too, he prophelically 
asserted that his youngest child was not only the greatest 
pillar of the united life of his parents, but that he ^vould 
grow up as one of the j^illars of Ashoka. In fact, it has come 
ti’ue, for Bidhan Chandra Roy is not only tlic living pillar of 
strength in ^Vest Bengal, but is also the guardian there of the 
Ashoka Chakra, the emblem of our National freedom. It is an 
iinocation to Prakash’s departed wife and a prayer to God,— 
“Angel, ( of my life), rejoice. It is just twenty-four years, 
since this youngest and favourite child of yours, saw the 
light of this world at this hour. Before he attained half his 
present age, you left your mortal coils by the will of the 
Creator. Everybody tlien obser\ed that they were left 
motherless children. I also grew anxious for this youngest 
child, lest he goes astray. Bereft of mother’s affection, who 
knew what propensities he might develop? This gave me 
food for thought. That anxiety is no more to-day. He has 
vastly improved in knowledge, love and spirituality. If 
any evil now befalls him, its cause will no more be set down 
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to your glorious but untimely exit. Of that too, how can I 
say? You did not exist in the flesh, but you constantly 
looked after the welfare of all your children, specially so, 
of this, your youngest child. Man can never tread the evil 
path, if he receives heaven’s blessings, if prayers are offered 
up for him in hca\’cn. You have done Avell, you have 
acted beneficially by preserving him to the wholesome 
course of life ; else, my departure would have been bedewed 
with tears. He is particularly the pillar—emblem of a 
sacred fact. The pillars of Ashoka arc strewn everywhere 
in India ; the relics of his pillars ha\'c not yet been des¬ 
troyed. This child is that great j)illar of our united life. I 
am still able to speak with ujflifted head, because, he has 
remained unblemished. If children follow the path of 
evil, even if, one single individual soul in the family goes 
astray, you know well, how very much mortified we feel. 
So you have preserved this child from evil ways. Now 
that he has become able to earn by his own effort, the risk 
of danger is far more than before. Guard him more care¬ 
fully. Pour out to him the affections of your mothers 
heart unstintedly, so that, he may, in truth, become the 
shrine and abode of God. Bless all your children. Bless 
now these, your daughters, so that none may come by any 
ill. Sec to it that everyone may turn out a veritable pillar 
to God, a living temple to Him. This day, it is our only 
prayer to you. 

“Lord, You have done so much, living in my dilapidated 
dwelling. This body, I injured long ago, through my own 
folly. Is it to show a greater manifestation of Your Mercy, 
that You descended on this damaged structure? For 
further aid. You sent us tliis tender child. The advent of 
the child was intended to remove all coarse tendencies. 
You reared the child up and kept him by our side aiding 
in our efforts these twenty-four years. We were blessed 
with great spiritual inspiration. I yearn now for more 
spiritual help. May we continue to be purified through 
contact with the goodness of this child. You imparted 
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much teaching on many occasions through the agency of 
the child, may this continue still. May he be a veritable 
temple to You. May his very sight, O Lord, arouse in my 
heart Your thought. This is my prayer at Your feet. And 
this more I pray, tliat these iclatives, they too, may turn 
into God's houses. May no utterance come out from me, 
as to sever me from You ; nor may my conduct or counten¬ 
ance be such that I may drift away from You ; or turn away 
or be separated from You. Now, this is my concluding 
prayer that everybody may be a shrine dedicated to Your 
use, and that the sight of everyone may direct my thoughts 
on You. AVitli this, I now bow down to Tliee, again and 
again." 
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The youngest duld in the family often receives greater 
affection and consideration from the parents than the others 
and Bidhan had an additional claim for them, having been 
born a weakling. He remained ’tveak and also sensitive in 
childhood and even in boyhood. In the atmosphere and 
environment in Avhich he was brought up, it was only 
natural that he should be {uofoundly influenced by the lives 
of his j)arents whose austerity, discipline and piety made a 
lasting impression on the child. There is no doubt that 
Bidhan’s character was moulded by his j)arents. His God- 
loving and self-disciplined father used to tell his children 
that they should neither beg, nor borrow, nor refuse. Begg¬ 
ing was denounced, because it created a feeling of helpless¬ 
ness in the individual and often led one to a life of degra¬ 
dation causing the loss of one’s self-respect. Borrowing was 
condemned, as it led to restlessness and self-indulgence. In 
fact, fatlier Prakasli taught his children to be self-reliant 
and huml)le and if additional help was needed, to depend 
solely and entirely on (iod’s will—as God helps those uiio 
help themselves. Man, according to his j)hilosophy, had to 
work hard. He taught his children that honest and sincere 
efforts would not go unrewarded. At the same time, he 
asked them not to refuse anything that had been offered 
as a gift with selfless motive. Of course, his idea was that 
oftentimes God’s gifts come tluough the instrumentality of 
others with no mean objective attached to them. But he 
warned them that gifts should not be accepted merely to 
satisfy one’s inordinate desires or selfish ends. Such teach¬ 
ings naturally left a deep impression on the minds of his 
children. He wanted them to pursue these principles in 
their everyday life when they grew up. These were not 
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mere preachings, for parents Prakash Cliandra and Aghore 
Kamini actually practised these ideals in their lives. We 
have already seen how one day child Bidhan and his brothers 
and sister were made to staive because tlic money for 
purchasing foodstuffs had not been dedicated to God. It 
was under such Spartan discipline that Bidhan grew up. 

As a child, Bidhan was afraid of darkness,—a reaction, 
perhaps, to all the ghost stories wiiich one Iicars in the early 
stages of life. Here, too, his parents impressed on him that 
nothing could happen to a human being in darkness if he 
appealed for divine liel}) and he was taught to repeal God’s 
name in times of darkness. It was not only helpful to keep 
away tlie fear of j)hysical darkness, l>ut also of mental dark¬ 
ness, and incidentally it developed a faith in Providence 
and hope in Him. The examples of the parents ^\ho lived 
upto their precejjts helped the children to grow up, fearless 
of dangers and with abiding faith in the Almighty. From 
tender years Bidhan and his brothers and sisters joined the 
daily morning prayers of their own accord, without any 
compulsion. 

Bidhan’s grandmother used to call him ‘Bhajan’, which 
meant devotional song. His elder brother was called 
‘Sadhan', meaning self-discipline. One day while at worship 
child Bidhan heard his father saying in the course of his 
l)raycrs that he had 'little of Bhajan and less of Sadhan”, 
meaning, of course, that there was not enough of religious 
fervour and self-discipline in him. Not understanding the 
implications of the prayers, Bidhan told his father at the 
conclusion of the prayer that he had both ‘Bhajan* and 
‘Sadhan*, meaning he and his brother. 

Bidhan realised from early life that his father was not 
rich, though he earned a modest salary. There were quite 
a number of other children in the house, mostly orphans, 
who were not treated in any way different from the actual 
members of the family. As a result, a feeling of comrade¬ 
ship and kinship grew and existed in the house. Their 
food, clothing and other things came from a common 
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pool and Bidhan and his brothers, though they were the 
children of a well-placed Government gazetted officer, never 
felt that they were in any way distinct or separate from the 
rest of the little ones in the house, which was named ‘Aghore 
Paribar’, meaning Aghore family. From very tender age 
Bidhan and his brothers were made to realise that they had 
no special position or superior status in the family. Thus 
it was shown to Bidhan by his parents tliat a family was not 
necessarily composed of blood relations only, but that it 
could exist on mutual love and understanding among 
different people, 'Fhe spirit of ‘give and take* was incul¬ 
cated in the children from their tender years and they were 
taught and e\'en encouraged to give away \vhat was precious 
to them, freely and willingly. 

It so happened that one night about 2 a.m. a person came 
to the house, wanting mother Aghore Kamini to go to the 
bedside of a poor woman in labour. As a child, Bidhan 
saw his mother go out of the house at that hour of night 
with a servant carrying a lantern, a broom and some 
clothes and disinfectants. It produced a lasting impression 
on child Bidhan's mind when lie learnt the next day that 
his mother had swept the floors of the room where the poor 
w^oman lived, attended to the delivery of her child, put clean 
clothes on the woman and returned four hours later. There 
and then it convinced the young child that to serve others 
w’as a gixat joy, for his mother looked quite happy after 
having done this much to a sister in difficulty. 

In another case, a man belonging to a circus party had an 
attack of pneumonia. There was no one to attend on him 
and Aghore Kamini, on hearing of it, brought him to her 
house, and all the children shared in the nursing of the 
patient. Bidhan as a little child took a great interest in 
attending on this sick man. 

Thus was engendered in him the idea and ideal of service 
to others. He has been taught to give his best when giving. 
Charity, love, affection and understanding of human beings 
formed the main principles of the family. These ideas took 
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root in young Bidlian’s mind, later to be developed into 
active efforts in the various fields in which he worked in 
life. 

As a child, Bidhan was sensitive and inherited from his 
parents the desire to be of service to others. His eldest 
brother, Subodh, having been four years older than him, 
Bidhan kept company with his next brother, Sadhan, who v'as 
only two and a half years senior to him. TJiey were together 
in work and play and he used to accompany Sadhan to the 
village ‘Pathsala’ (Elementary School) where he learnt to 
read and write the Bengali language. Although it was in 
Bihar, the medium of instruction in the village school was 
then Bengali. Later, the two brothers, Bidhan and Sadhan, 
got admitted to the lower class of a High English School, as 
in those days there were no Primary Schools in Bihar. 
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BOYHOOD 

The physical weakness of Bidhan’s childhood continued in 
his boyhood. As a boy, Bidhan ^vas highly sensitive and 
very impressionable. Every story he heard reacted on his 
mind. When he was eight or nine, an interesting incident 
happened. 

On one occasion while the family was staying in a village 
about twenty miles from the town, Bidhan’s mother related 
to them a story of her childhood when she took a plum 
which tasted bitter. Her relations suspected that it was 
bitten by snake and she fainted away after eating it. Site 
was given salt-w’^ater and albumen-water to neutralise the 
effect of the poison, and she recovered. After completing 
the story, they sat for lunch and young Bidhan felt that a 
mango piece which he ate tasted bitter. He immediately 
left the table, sat on the floor and called for salt-water. The 
symptom aggiavatcd when his brothers also tasted the piece 
of mango and declared that they too thought it bitter in 
taste. Strong-willed father Prakash Chandra understanding 
the situation ate the rest of the mango piece in their presence 
and gravely declared that it w^as not bitter. He ate more of 
it and reiterated that there was nothing bad in it. That 
saved the situation and there was no more demand for salt¬ 
water or albumen-water and Bidhan and his brothers 
returned to the table and finished the lunch. It shows how 
impressionable young Bidhan was. That apart, he was 
always curious to find out the reality of things. In fact, 
everybody is anxious to know more about what exists hidden 
from us. Philosophers delve into the region of the unknown, 
poets sing of the past, present and future, as also of the 
secrets of nature, and scientists employ their knowledge to 
discover the mysteries of the physical world. 
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In the inquisitive mood of the young, Bidhan and his 
brothers often used to play with the planchette and were very 
excited over this pastime, attributing supernatural powders 
to the mechanism. One day while they were emotionally 
excited at the answers the planchette wrote, their father came 
into the room and offered to show them that there was 
nothing mysterious about it. He placed one finger over the 
board and thus counteracted all their efforts to move the 
planchette. Thus was the myth of the planchette exploded 
and their fun ended. But it made young Bidhan realise 
that one man’s will could counterbalance the efforts of many. 

As a boy, Bidhan did not show any exceptional brilliance, 
though in intelligence he was above the average. Minor 
incidents of early days left a deep impression on his mind. 
While still a school boy, he once entered for a 100 yards flat 
race. He was at that time puny and undersized for his age 
and younger than many of the other competitors in the sport. 
I’hough he had no hope to win the race against the bigger 
boys, what mortified him most was the attempt of others to 
shut out all his chances. A senior boy and his brother held 
their hands between them and blocked Bidhan. Recalling 
the incident, Bidhan Chandra Roy in later life said: “How 
in life people moving in groups deliberately obstruct others 
in their efforts to progress! ” 

Impressions of boyhood of a sensitive mind very often last 
throughout life. Young Bidhan in his boyhood was fond 
of pets and particularly dogs. A friend and a fellow student, 
who had a pet dog, was one day bitten by it and got hydro¬ 
phobia and died six weeks later. That produced an immense 
effect on Bidhan’s young mind and he developed an aversion 
to dogs which he has never been able to shake off completely, 
though in recent years he has tolerated a friend’s Alsatian 
in his house. 

Even as a boy, Bidhan took life very seriously. He w’as 
regular in his school duties and needed no parental threats 
or coaxing to study his lessons at home or in the class. But 
as he grew a little older, he became very fond of games. As 
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a Student in the High School, he had no definite ambition 
and did not realise his full responsibility. He did not 
consider examination to be a very serious affair. On the 
last day of the Entrance examination while appearing 
for the DraAV'ing test he left it half-done, hearing the boom 
of a football kicked in the adjacent playground, and joined 
the game. Obviously he did not think that passing the 
examination was a serious matter. Nevertheless, he passed 
the Entrance and joined F.A. 

Bidhan lost his mother when he was hardly fourteen. 
Even at that age he realised how her life and example had 
influenced liim and his brothers and sisters. Mother Aghore 
Kamini suffered pain and agony for nearly three days before 
she died. Recalling those sad memoiics of his boyhood, 
Bidhan one day observed: 

“I rcmeml)er my mother telling father on the morning 
of her death, 'I see tears in your eyes; why those tears? 
1 am with you and will remain with you always. Now, 
go to the Prayer Room, compose yourself and come to me, 
so that I could die happy.’ I saw my fallier soon after in 
the Prayer Hall. And after a while he came l)ack to 
mother, calm and composed, and stood by her bedside. 
She lived for a few hours more, and then died perfcefully.” 
After his mothers death, the children were looked after 
by their father. He used to tell them that he would only 
guide them and give them directions until they attained the 
age of eighteen. 

During holidays Bidhan and his brothers were made to 
do even the household work. I'hus they had to sweep the 
floor, dust the furniture, gioom and feed the horse and even 
clean utensils, do the cooking and lift up water from the 
well. That was not all. Father Piakash Chandra enforced 
on them the service that Mahatma Gandhi all along did 
himself and desired his followers to do themselves. Even 
the comodes in the house were to be cleaned by the children. 
There was no compulsion about doing any work, nor even 
any direction was given to them. Only they were told that 
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such duties developed one’s faculties. The words of their 
father were like law to them. They loved, respected and 
revered him. Not for once could Bidhan remember having 
ever been scolded by his father. To the children his mere 
displeasure was a punishment suflicient and severe enough 
to keep them on the right track. 

This early training helped Bidhan considerably in his 
student days and later in his professional and political 
career. 
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STUDENT LIFE IN CALCUTTA 

Until he joined the Medical College, Bidhan’s early school 
and vmdergraduate life was uneventful. In due course he 
passed both the F.A. and B.A. examinations. He had 
then no ambition for any particular profession. Neverthe¬ 
less, he had almost his father’s dislike for law, and he did 
not want to enter the Government service either. Irwas the 
wish and advice of his father Prakash Chandra that none 
of his children should go in for Government service. After 
Bidhan had graduated from Patna, he had to decide for 
himself the course of future studies to qualify for a 
profession. At that age, he had no special preference for 
Medicine or Faigineering and he applied simultaneously for 
admission to the Calcutta Medical College and to the Bengal 
Engineering College. Probably he would have been an 
Engineer had he not got the admission card from the Medical 
College a few hours before he got it from the Engineering 
College. As he told his father, he had then no special liking 
for either, but he hoped to do his best ^vliichcver he took up. 

In June 1901 Bidhan came to Calcutta to join the Medical 
College. Having been brought up in the suburban atmo¬ 
sphere of Bankipore, Gaya and Motihari, young Bidhan was 
a little nervous wlien he came to the big city and suffered 
from a sense of inferiority,, not possessing the advantages of 
those who belonged to Calcutta w^ho were naturally familiar 
with the student life there. Moreover, physically he still 
remained a weakling. Financially he suffered greater handi¬ 
caps, as medical education even in those days was expensive. 

On the day he joined the Medical College, the first thing 
that attiacted his attention was a board in the Dissection Hall 
with the inscription: ‘'Whatever thy hands findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.’* It made a lasting impression on him 
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and even to this day he would admit that these words were 
the source of inspiration in his future career. 

On the very day of his arrival in Calcutta he got himself 
admitted in the Young Men’s Christian Association Hostel 
next to the Presidency College. Here he had to share the 
room with a senior student of the Medical College. An 
interesting incident occurred even on the very first day of 
his stay in the hostel. 

Having been physically weak, any deviation from the 
normal diet or exposure to damp and rain invariably made 
Bidhan suffer from cold and fever. There was only one 
window to his room on the South and a door on the Norih. 
As the window was kept open, damp air came in from the 
South and apprehensive of the consequences, Bidhan pleaded 
with his room-mate to close the window, as othenvise he 
would get fever. The senior fellow objected and argued 
that if it was dosed, he would get fever. Naturally, the 
older student’s wishes prevailed. The windotv was kept 
open and, sure enough, Bidhan got fever next day. Unmind¬ 
ful of it, his room-mate continued to keep the window open 
in spite of bad weather, and his companion's fever. After 
suffering from repeated attacks, Bidhan found out that his 
sensitiveness to damp and cold weather had gone. Recalling 
this incident, he said that it demonstrated the theory that if 
one was alert and not abnormally sensitive, he could get 
over many disabilities of mind and body. 

His first year in the Medical College passed off smoothly, 
though not without hardships. He used to get some remit¬ 
tance from his father to meet his expenses but he had to 
live very frugally. 

From the second year onwards his father was not in a posi¬ 
tion to send him much money, as he had already retired from 
service and had to meet the expenses of the higher education 
of his other sons in England. Naturally, Bidhan had to 
find out for himself the money to meet all the expenses of 
his medical studies. Luckily he obtained a scholarship 
through all the next four years of his medical studies. Even 
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that was not enough to meet all the expenses of board and 
lodging and College fees, not to speak of buying books and 
instruments. 

In all the five years of his studies in the Medical College 
Bidhan could purchase only one Medical book for Rs. bj-. 
He had to depend upon copying notes from text books 
borrowed from different friends who were more favourably 
placed than himself, or to utilise the College library. In all 
his life he had not forgotten those days of penury and ^vant, 
and in better circumstances he helped many a poor student 
with funds for the purchase of books. 

While in the second year class, the Professor of Surgery and 
the Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy took a fancy to him. 
They saw in him an earnest, enthusiastic young student. They 
also understood his financial handicaps. So they gave him 
an opportunity to earn something as a student assistant or as 
a male nurse whenever they did any surgical operation in a 
private house. Often Bidhan had to work from eight in the 
morning to eight in the evening to earn Rs. 8/-. What he 
got during the winter months, when such operations were 
usually performed, used to be sufficient to provide some relief 
to his depleted resources for the rest of the year. He realised 
during the early years of his medical career that everyone who 
intended to join the profession must work seriously and with 
a purpose. Having got over his bodily sensitiveness to irregu¬ 
larities and physical infirmities, he began to attend to his 
daily tasks with single-minded devotion. 

The brilliance that lay dormant in Bidhan was taking 
shape in the Medical College. The inscription in the Dis¬ 
section Hall was vibrating in his ears and to it was added 
another in the Overtoun Hall attached to the Y.M.C.A., 
w^hich read: “Brought by the power of prayer.'’ It made 
him realise early in life that to have the “might” to do one’s 
duty, the “powder of prayer” was necessary. 

Though Bidhan was fond of jokes and laughter and had 
a sense of humour like other students, he put the ideal of a 
purposeful life before him and wanted to equip himself for 
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the service of humanity. As a student in the Medical 
College he earned a reputation for steadfastness and sincerity 
of purpose. But the extraordinary brilliance of his future 
career was not even a matter of guess in those days. He 
dreamt no dreams ; put his heart and soul to the task of 
the day and was satisfied if it was rightly done. 

Young Bidhan was liked by students and teachers alike. 
Some of his teachers used occasionally to tell him that they 
saw a brilliant future for him. Once in the second year 
while the students were dissecting in the Anatomy hall, the 
Principal, General Bomford, came for inspection. There 
was naturally a commotion among the students, particularly 
because besides being their Principal, General Bomford was 
regarded by them as a man of great erudition, wisdom and 
character. While most young people would like to attract 
the attention of a big man like Bomford, Bidhan wanted to 
remain unnoticed, and he went on with his dissection work. 
The General stopped opposite his table and asked him a 
very funny question, “Are you a good student?” Bidhan 
remained silent, not knowing what to answer. The Demons¬ 
trator who accompanied the Principal told Bomford what 
he knew about this particular student. General Bomford 
then told Bidhan, “We expect many things from you, Babu” 
and walked off. It must have been an intuitive prediction. 
However, those words of General Bomford always rang in 
Bidhan’s ears in his subsequent life in the profession. 

Another great personality amongst his Professors with 
whom he came in contact and who influenced him more 
vitally in his life was the Second Principal, Col. Lukis. And 
of Col. Lukis no better tribute could be paid than in the 
words of Bidhan Chandra Roy himself: “I keep his portrait 
always in front of my seat in my consultation room, as he 
was the guide and inspirer of my life who developed the 
manhood in me, who made me honour myself, who roused 
the latent faculties in me and baptized me to a consecrated 
life of service to my country.” 

And, strangely enough, it was this Englishman, Col. Lukis, 
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who first instilled in Bidhan the spirit of nationalism. Those 
were the days when the National movement was rising up 
against Lord Curzon’s supercilious attitude towards the 
people. Though Lukis and Curzon were close friends, they 
had different visions of the future of India. Col. Lukis was 
of the opinion that even the future of the medical profes¬ 
sion would be in the hands of Indians, and felt within him¬ 
self that the young man Bidhan Chandra Roy, on whom he 
lavished his affection and guidance, would one day lead 
that profession. By his own example. Col. Lukis infused 
into Bidhan the spirit of sacrifice and service to fellowmen, 
which had since survived onslaughts from many quarters 
through decades. Lukis laid down for Bidhan a code of 
moral conduct in the professional life, which he has never 
forgot. And Bidhan had always kept before him that code 
which said,— 

“A heart that never hardens, 

A temper that never tires, 

A touch that never hurts.” 

It was while Bidhan was still in the Medical College that 
the partition of Bengal was announced in 1904. The 
Nationalist movement inspired by Shri Aurobindo was also 
taking shape in Bengal. It w^as hardly possible for any 
youth to remain unaffected by the spirit of the day. Bidhan, 
like many of his fellow-students, had to control his emotions 
on the self-realisation that he could better serve the cause 
of the nation by qualifying himself for the profession than 
by prematurely rushing to politics. 

On one occasion in 1904 Bidhan and a fellow-boarder were 
returning to Calcutta from Burdwan where they had gone to 
see a friend. They entered an inter-class railway compart¬ 
ment which was full up, with a number of people standing, 
and yet an Anglo-Indian and his wife were lying on two 
benches which were really meant to provide only sitting ac¬ 
commodation. Bidhan and his friend woke up the gentle¬ 
man and asked him to give them also sitting space. The 
couple protested, because in those days Anglo-Indians 
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considered themselves a more privileged set o£ people than 
Indians. The gentleman abused Bidhan’s friend and a 
scuffle ensued. The medical students won the melee and 
Bidhan recalling the incident remarked, "We felt we had 
already won the struggle with the British masters.” 

The nationalism of those days was not tinged with narrow 
racialism. Many medical students, including Bidhan 
Chandra Roy, were long under the spell of what may be 
called British culture and mode of life. Bidhan could 
hardly afford the proper English costume and yet he was 
disposed to ape the English dress. To live like an English¬ 
man, however imperfect the imitation be, at one time seemed 
to be the desideratum of existence. He confessed that he 
did not know why he never smoked or drank liquors, though 
he was impressed with the fact that a cigarette in the mouth 
and a peg of whisky in the hand were inseparable from 
English life. There is a joke about Bidhan in his desire 
to imitate the Englishman. For some time he used to call 
himself ‘Benjamin Charles Roy’. It must have been the 
influence of the Nationalist movement during the latter part 
of his Medical College days that served to check in him and 
his friends the tendency to imitate the English manners. 
Col. Lukis, too, was of help to him in this direction. In 
fact, Lukis made his students and particularly Bidhan appre¬ 
ciate what was only good in English life. 

While one Englishman inspired him, with another he had 
quite an unpleasant experience. One incident happened 
towards the close of his student days in the Medical College, 
which threatened to break his career but for the timely inter¬ 
vention and guidance of Col. Lukis. About a fortnight 
before the final M.B. Examination, one morning Bidhan 
was standing at the gate of the Medical College when the 
brougham of Col. Peck, Professor of Midwifery, emerged 
out of the gate. The electric tramway service had just 
started operating in the College Square. Although a tramcar 
was then moving, the coachman of Col. Peck tried to cross 
the road without warning. Probably he thought that a 
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Sahib’s carriage had priority even on public roads. The 
inevitable happened, the brougham was smashed though 
none was injured. The Professor got out of his carriage 
and seeing Bidhan standing at the gate, asked him whether 
he had not seen the accident. When he answered in the 
affirmative. Col. Peck asked, “Was not the tramcar moving 
at a speed of thirty miles an hour?” Bidhan .said, “No” 
and added that in his view the mistake was with the coach¬ 
man. Irritated, the Professor went away and after a w'eek 
he again enquired of Bidhan if he would care to appear as 
a witness on his side in the suit against the Tramways Co. for 
damages. On being told that he tvould only speak the truth, 
the Professor became more angry and Bidhan was not called 
as a itness. A w'eek later came the final M.B. examination. 
The mitten part was over and Bidhan had to appear for 
the viva voce before Col. Peck, tvho was red with anger and 
even before Bidhan could begin answering a question, he 
started shouting at him and turned him out of the room, 
and for the first time in his life, Bidhan had the taste 
of failure. He was depressed beyond measure but Col. 
Lukis, who understood the situation, gate him courage and 
advised him to appear at the forthcoming L.M.S. qualifying 
examination to be held a fortnight later, and then sit 
for the M.D. examination two years later. Bidhan was 
hesitant, because he would have to face the same examiner 
again, but things happened othenvise. Probably Col. Lukis 
had a word with Col. Peck on the affair and the Professor 
must have realised that he had been unjust to his truthful 
pupil. In any case, when after a fortnight, Bidhan appeared 
again before the Professor of Midwifery he found him to 
be sweetness personified. Col. Peck even asked Bidhan 
why he did not approach him for a reconsideration of his 
case for the M.B. He pa.ssed the L.M.S. examination 
without a hitch. 

Immediately after his graduation in Medicine in 1906, 
Bidhan joined the Provincial Medical Service as an Assistant 
Surgeon and was appointed House Physician to Col. Lukis. 
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It is probable that this post was then specially created by 
Lukis to accommodate his favourite pupil. Prof. Lukis had 
often given Bidhan, even as a student, the task of lecturing 
to junior students. Thus he got the fullest opportunity of 
teaching students in the Clinical classes and became very 
intimate with them. No doubt, they appreciated his services 
and loved him. It gave him another advantage, for after 
his graduation he began to get a practice through his students. 

The remarkable thing about young Dr. Bidhan was that 
he was not afraid of hard work. He used to do any and 
every work in the hospital, whether it was in his own Depart¬ 
ment or elsewhere. And when he went to a patient, he did 
not merely prescribe or give directions regarding diet and 
nursing, but he would himself give a bath, prepare food 
or otherwise nurse the patient, as in those days the nursing 
.service was very poor. It will interest readers to know that 
when Bidhan started his practice, his fee was no more than 
Rs. 2/-, Thus, at the very beginning of his professional 
career, he earned the reputation of being a doctor with 
sympathy for his patients. In this matter, too. Col. Lukis 
was his inspirer and it helped Bidhan considerably in his 
practice. His chief did something more. He gave Bidhan 
a great push by openly applauding his qualifications as a 
medical practitioner. 

Bidhan remained as a House Physician to Col. Lukis for 
two years. Along with his hospital duties, he ^vas also prepar¬ 
ing a thesis of original work for his M.D., which left him 
little time for private practice. Often he had to toil seven¬ 
teen or eighteen hours a day, in order to get through his 
work, and earn some money to maintain himself. His salary 
then was only Rs. 99/10/- a month. He had to maintain a 
house and meet all the other expenses and then keep in 
reserve something to fulfil his higher ambition to go to 
England for further studies in Medicine, 

The idea of going abroad was more or less nebulous in 
him at that time, because he did not know what particular 
examinations he would take in England, or whether to go 
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in for the Indian Medical Service. Bidhan was a poor young 
man and entry into the Indian Medical Service was a great 
temptation for him, particularly because his predecessor in 
the House Physician’s post had just qualified himself for the 
I.M.S. Apart from financial prospects which the I.M.S. 
held out in those days it also ensured a superior status to 
its members in the medical profession, as all the big medical 
men then belonged to this Service. Even though Bidhan had 
no definite idea as to what he would do in England, he 
decided to apply to the Government for extraordinary leave 
without salary for nvo years and three months, to enable 
him to finish whatever course he inteded to pursue in 
England. His application for leave was promptly rejected, 
mainly on the ground that as he had served the Government 
for only two years, he had no claim for any leave and 
certainly not for lea\'e for two years. It w’as quite natural 
for him to approach his patron. Col. Lukis, for advice, as he 
was always very keen to encourage his favourite pupil in his 
desire to have higher training in Medicine outside India. 
Col. Lukis suggested that he should apply to the Lieutenant 
Governor of the province for re-consideration on the ground 
that while the members of the Indian Medical Serv ice would 
get leave with pay and study allowance even if they had 
done only two years of service, he was denied leave even 
without pay. Col. Lukis was of the view that there should 
be no discrimination in this matter between members of 
the Indian Medical Service and the Provincial Medical 
Service. Col. Lukis was one of the few men who had always 
been anxious to raise the status of the Medical profession in 
every possible manner and to give Indians equal opportuni¬ 
ties and chances to reach the topmost level. Unlike some of 
his narrow-minded colleagues at the time, this English 
medical man visualised that the future of the medical pro¬ 
fession in India lay in the hands of Indians. 

Bidhan applied to the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal for 
reconsideration of his application for leave. He was not 
quite sure whether the Head of the State would give any 
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consideration to an application of this nature from a member 
of the Subordinate Service. Moreover, it was virtually an 
appeal against the decision of the Medical Department. It 
was a big surprise to young Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy to 
receive a letter from the Private Secretary to ‘His Honour 
the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal’ saying that “His Honour 
had been pleased to grant” him the leave that he had asked 
for and “had directed the Inspector-General of Civil Hospi¬ 
tals to make necessary arrangements.” A bigger surprise 
was for him to know later that Col. Lukis had actually asked 
for and obtained an interview with the Lieutenant Governor 
and induced him to reverse the decision of the Medical 
Department. 

Having obtained the leave, the next problem for Bidhan 
was to arrange his passage. First, he telephoned to the 
Steamer Company to reserve for him a berth on a ship which 
was to leave Calcutta a day after the commencement of his 
leave. The berth w'as reserved but ten days before the date 
of sailing when he enquired of the Steamer Company about 
the details of his passage and the amount of money to be 
paid for it, he was promptly asked by an officer of the Com¬ 
pany over the 'phone whether the berth was wanted for a 
European or an Indian. As soon as he said that it was for 
an Indian, the officer replied that he would have to pay for 
two berths or get a companion, as they could not possibly 
make reservation for a European and an Indian in the same 
cabin. When he asked for the reason, he was told that 
instructions from the Company’s headquarters in England 
were as indicated. Bidhan replied that he could not possibly 
pay for two berths, nor could he find a companion at such 
short notice. The officer of the Shipping Company promptly 
said, “We regret we cannot find a berth for you in this 
Steamer.” That created a further problem, as he would be 
losing the days of his leave if he did not go by that Steamer. 

As usual. Col. Lukis, enquired about his departure and of 
the Steamer on which he had booked his berth. When he 
was told about the new difficulty that had arisen, due to the 
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decision of the Shipping Company, Lukis was very insistent 
that this should not be allowed to go unchallenged, because 
he felt that there was no reason why an Englishman should 
object to travel with an Indian “who was ordinarily cleaner 
than the Englishman, although his skin might be darker.” 
Lukis himself went to the General Manager of the Shipping 
Company and insisted that Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy should 
be given a berth in that particular Steamer. They agreed 
to give him a berth but laid down the condition that no 
other passenger would be allowed to travel in his cabin. 
Recalling the incident, Dr. B. C. Roy confessed, “I felt my 
self-confidence was enhanced through this encounter with 
the Britishers. Each incident of this type not only solved 
my immediate problem, but also gave me self-confidence 
in any struggle against the foreigners. This psychology was 
essential to develop the self-respect of a people." 

Although the date of his departure for England was fixed, 
Bidhan had not yet decided what he was to do while in 
England. Here, again. Col. Lukis came to his help. He 
enquired of Bidhan about his financial position. Regarding 
the discussion he had with Col. Lukis that day, Bidhan 
reveals: 

“His approach was very practical and direct. When he 
heard that I had very little to depend upon, he asked me 
whetlier I could struggle for a while. When I replied in 
the affirmative, he said that he himself regretted the day 
on which he entered the Indian Medical Service and, 
therefore, he would not advise me to go into that Service. 
If I entered the I.M.S., he warned me, I would not be 
able to get back into Calcutta for many, many years, if 
at all. And, he added, ‘If I am a good prophet, the 
Medical Service in Calcutta would be in the hands of 
Indians within the next ten years, and if that be so, it 
would be desirable that you should be in Calcutta to 
take a share in this practice.’ It was, therefore, he 
suggested, desirable that I should not enter the Indian 
Medical Service but appear for the M.R.C.P. (London) 
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and F.R.C.S. (England). His advice was precious to me 
and I decided, perhaps without counting the cost, to go 
to England for these two examinations. I said ‘without 
counting the cost’, because it w'as only when I had joined 
the courses that I discovered that the fees for each one of 
these examinations were 40 guineas, i.e., 80 guineas for 
both. And this sum practically covered the whole of the 
money that I had collected to meet all my expenses in 
England. But once I had decided to do the job, I sailed 
for England in the “City of Glasgow” on the 22nd of 
February, 1909.” 
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IN ENGLAND 

Bidhan arrived in England towards the end of March 1909 
and the question arose as to the Institution which he was to 
join. His Principal Col. Lukis had been a student of St. 
Bartlioloincws and many of liis other Professors in Calcutta 
Medical College also belonged to that Institution. They 
all gave him introduction to the Dean of St. Bartholomews 
Hospital and also to some of the other Professors there. The 
first thing he did was to seek an interview with the Dean, 
Dr. Shore. It was then that he found out that this College 
Avas probably the most expensive of all the medical institu¬ 
tions in London. In the state of his poor financial resources 
he could hardly afford to join this Institution. And yet 
having made up his mind to join it, he approached tlie Dean 
of the Hospital for admission. Dr. Shore heard about his 
qualifications and read the letters of introduction. But he 
told Bidhan frankly that it was not possible for him to get 
admission in that College and advised him to trv other 
hospitals in London. Determined as Bidhan was, the first 
refusal did not discourage him. He came away dissatisfied 
but not without hope of ultimately entering this Institution. 
He went to the Dean again after two days. At that time 
Dr. Shore asked him about the period that he had decided 
to stay in England for medical studies. On being told that 
he had obtained leave for two years and tliree months and 
that he intended to appear for the M.R.C.P. (I.ondon) and 
F.R.C.S. (England) Examinations, the Dean said that the 
time was too short. Moreover, he added, there were not 
many students in England who took both these degrees in 
Medicine and Surgery together. Dr. Shore frankly told 
Bidhan that he w\as too ambitious. Taking courage, Bidhan 
told the Dean that nothing had been achieved in this world 
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without ambition properly canalised and directed. But the 
Dean refused to admit him. Bidhan was not the man to 
accept the refusal and a couple of days later, he again went to 
the Dean who this time pointed out to him that the quota of 
foreign students had already been filled up. Against that 
Bidhan argued that only the day before a Negro from South 
Africa tvho had applied later, was admitted. The Dean 
replied that the Negro had been recommended by Lord 
Milne, and therefore he had to be taken in. Although Bidhan 
did not possess a letter from such a high personage, he 
assured Dr. Shore of the intensity of his longing to get 
admitted to his Institution. Again, he had to go away dis¬ 
appointed. But he persisted in his endeavour and continued 
to knock at the door of the Dean whom he had seen more 
than thirty times in the course of a month and a half, 
much to the annoyance of Dr. Shore. One day, the Dean 
turned round and asked him to bring the fees for his 
admission. Though happy with this announcement, he 
found that the fees were 40 guineas—an amount wdrich was 
much too big for his slender juirse. Bidhan then requested 
Dr. Shore to take only three months’ fees in adrancc. The 
Dean agreed and asked him to bring 10 guineas next day, 
rvhich he did. He was admitted to St. Bartholomews. 

Bidhan joined the Institution with a determination, and 
tried to pick up as much knorvlcdge as he possibly could 
during his stay there. Before he appeared for the F.R.C.S. 
Examination in Anatomy and Physiology, he decided to 
dissect a human body over again. He had done the usual 
course of dissection w'hcn he w'as a student of the Calcutta 
Medical College. It was a matter of surprise to some of his 
fellow-students that he should start dissecting the w'holc body 
over again. Fortunately he had a fellow student who 
was also a Medical Practitioner from Venezuela and the tw'o 
of them decided to start dissection right from the beginning. 
“It was a curious experience,’’ reveals Dr. B. C. Roy. “What 
dissections we did when we were students, we had managed 
to forget during the five or six years since we completed the 
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dissections. It was an advantage to have done some clinical 
work before I started dissection again.'* 

In London, the months of May and June are regarded in 
a medical institution as holidays and practically no students 
attended the College during this period. It was a great 
opportunity for the two students to start dissection at 10 
o’clock in the morning and continue till 5 in the afternoon. 
Neither of them took any lunch—Bidhan, because he did 
not have any money to pay for it, and the Venezuelian, 
because he was not in the habit of taking any lunch. 

Bidhan felt that he should also know something about the 
subjects in Avhich the training in India at that time was 
deficient. One such was skin diseases. So, he got himself 
employed as an Honorary Clinical Assistant to the Professor 
of Skin Diseases and attended his clinics three times a week 
from 8 A.M. to 10 a.m. Thus his days were fully occupied in 
the College and by the time he had finished his work in the 
Dissection Room he was too tired to do anything else, and 
so he would go straight home. It was a curious experience 
to both tlie students that they two were the only occupants 
of the very large Dissection Hall. They persisted in their 
endeavour to know Anatomy thoroughly. After two months 
of dissection, they were satisfied that they had learnt a lot. 
Then came up an intriguing c|uestion, the payment for the 
dead body. The taxidermist of the Anatomy Hall, a man 
called Hallett, told Bidhan that he would have to pay 12 
guineas for the dead body (the cost of which in Calcutta 
Medical College was Rs. 6/-). That was a great problem 
for Bidhan’s slender purse. The next day he went to see 
his Professor of Anatomy, Dr. Addison, and asked him 
about the fees he had to pay for the dead body. Dr. Addison 
relieved him of the worry and said that he need not pay 
anything. The first reaction of Bidhan was that the Pro¬ 
fessor was moved to pity by his indigent appearance, with 
clothes that were not by any means fashionable and worn 
in a manner whicli indicated that he was not flush with 
money. So, Bidhan thought, the Professor was giving him a 
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concession. Internally he resented this and told Dr. Addison 
that he was able to pay for the dead body. Dr. Addison 
merely replied with his characteristic geniality, “Do you 
recall that you had difficulties in getting yourself admitted 
in this College three months ago? You went to the Dean on 
many occasions but you were refused admission.” Then he 
revealed that he was a Member of the .Selection Committee 
for admitting students in the College and that he was 
repeatedly told by the Dean that there was a fellow from 
Bengal who wanted admission into this College and this 
College alone, but that he could not find a place for him. 
Dr. Addison added that it was he who suggested to the 
Dean that a chance might be given to this youngster from 
Bengal to fulfil his desire of getting admitted into the College 
for higher training in Medicine. Naturally he was interested 
in seeing how the young man from Bengal used his time 
after admission into the Institution. He further revealed 
that he had noticed Bidhan and the Venezuelan student 
dissecting the body. Before the two students came to the 
College for their daily work. Dr. Addison often used to go 
very early in the morning to the Dissection Room and to 
open up the bandaged dissected parts to find out hotv they 
were progressing. He was satisfied that these two w'ere utilis¬ 
ing their opportunities for study of Anatomy to the best 
advantage, and felt that the parts they had dissected were 
good enough for demonstration purposes for the students. 
In that view of things. Dr. Addision felt that as in the case 
of bodies used by Demonstrators for dissecting parts for 
teaching were not charged, similarly no charges need be 
levied for the body they had used. "It was a great relief 
from the financial point of view," recalls Dr. B. C. Roy, 
"but I was very much struck by the manner in which this 
relief was given.” 

Dr. Addison, the world-famous Anatomist, entered Parlia¬ 
ment in 1910 as a Liberal Member from a Labour consti¬ 
tuency and subsequently during the first World War he 
joined the Cabinet and later he was elevated to the Peerage. 
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The friendship that was established between Dr. Addison 
(later Lord Addison) and Dr. B. C. Roy continued till the 
fifties when Dr. Addison died of cancer. 

Bidhan joined the classes in Physiology also. He took 
private coaching in the subjects of Anatomy and Physiology, 
as he was told that the examinations in these two subjects in 
the Primary Fellowship were very stiff. 

After three months were over, he went to the Dean and 
told him that he was ready to pay the next instalment of fees 
for the Hospital. It surprised Bidhan when the Dean told 
him that he had decided not to charge any fee from him 
and that he could stay and work in the College and the 
Hospitals as long as he intended to do so, without having to 
pay anything. The man Avho had opposed Bidhan’s entry into 
the College and persistently refused him admission for o\cr 
a month, now proposed that he could utilise the facilities 
in the Institution without any payment. Here, again, 
Bidhan’s mind reacted quickly and he felt that the Dean %vas 
trying to show him some favour. He was not prepared to 
accept it without a challenge. The Dean, however, (piietly 
told him that he had watched the career of the young man 
from Bengal during the past three months and had noticed 
that besides doing his work for the Primary Fellowship, he 
was also acting as the Clinical Assistant in the Department 
of Skin. This Department generally employed a man as 
Clinical Assistant to whom £00 a year was paid by way of 
allowances, and as Bidhan had been doing the same job 
without remuneration, the Dean felt that it was only riglit 
and proper that he should be allowed facilities for working 
in the Hospital without payment. “It was a wonderful 
situation,'* says Dr. B. C. Roy. “I felt that the unseen hands 
of Providence were helping me in my training in England 
in spite of the meagrencss of my resources.” 

Bidhan gradually came to know Dr. Addison more inti¬ 
mately than in his first encounter. Moreover, Dr. Addison 
was one of those Englishmen who had liberal and advanced 
views on many subjects, which Bidhan appreciated. When 
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he became a candidate for Parliament from Hoxton, Dr. Roy 
helped him materially in the elections Ijy working for him, 
w'hich, incidentally, gave him a first-hand knowledge of elec¬ 
tioneering methods in England. 

He was determined to get through the examinations 
w'ithin the shortest possible period of time. As a matter of 
fact, he was able to finish both the M.R.C.P. and F.R.C.S. 
within the period of his leave of two years and three months. 

‘‘I felt happy that I succeeded in doing what I had 
planned,” confessed Dr. Bidhan Roy. “It increased my self- 
confidence tremendously and I often felt the correctness of 
the adage: ‘Man can do whatever man has done,’ provided 
that ‘whatever his hands findeth is done with all his might’.” 

Wiiilst in the College, he came in touch with various 
Professors of the different Departments and ivith quite a 
number of them he became intimately acquainted. “I hate 
ahvays carried the sweetest reflections of those days,” he 
Avould say. Unfortunately, most of those whom he contacted 
in the College during the years 1909-10 are all dead. “But 
I retain the richest memories of their association with me.” 
While the F.R.C.S. Examination exacted most of his time 
and was a great strain on him, as he had done little work in 
Surgery, he took the Examination for the M.R.C.P. with 
great case. He hardly studied for more than two or three 
months for it and he was informed by Sir Thomas Barlotv, 
the President of the Royal College of Physicians, who 
presided over the Examination, that he had stood first in it. 

Bidhan had little or no social life while he was a student 
in l,ondon. For one thing, there was not enough money 
for it and, for another, he was too engrossed in his studies. 
Throughout the period of two years that he stayed in 
London, he had not only to deny himself even the barest 
comfort but often he had to leave London for three or four 
days to take up some locum tenens work for any practi¬ 
tioner who might be going for a holiday, and thus earn a 
little money. This helped him materially. His expenses 
for board and lodging tverc perhaps the minimum that any 
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Student paid in London. The landlady was so grateful to 
him for treating her little daughter free soon after he took 
up residence at her house that she agreed to keep Dr. Roy 
as a lodger on IG shillings a week, or a little over £3 a 
month. It was indeed a great relief and he stayed there 
for the whole period of two years and three months and got 
as much attention as he I'equired, with the meagre contri¬ 
bution he made. 

Despite his scanty resources, he was able to attain his 
objective. He finished both the M.R.C.P. and F.R.C.S. by 
May 1911. Then, one day he thought he should interview 
Dr. Shore and convey his thanks for what the Dean and the 
Institution had done for him. Dr. Shore gave him a charac¬ 
teristic reply. 

'‘Dr. Roy, I am really ashamed of my conduct in not 
admitting you into this Institution when you came to me 
first. I had rejected your application, because I felt, as 
you came from Bengal and our experience with other 
Bengali students had not been very happy, that you might, 
if admitted, lower the tradition of this College. There¬ 
fore, I was resisting your entry into this Institution. But 
I am glad to tell you that you are perhaps one of the very 
few students who have obtained both the degrees within 
such a short period of time. I will, therefore, make 
amends for my past conduct. I would, in future, admit 
any student wlio obtains a letter of introduction from you, 
without any cpiestion.*' 

Since then, scores of students have got themselves admitted 
into the Institution with letters from Dr. Roy. Such admis¬ 
sions w^cre ahvays made unconditionally. Many of the promi¬ 
nent members of the medical profession practising in West 
Bengal or in other parts of India, had the opportunity 
of getting their training in this splendid Institution, St. 
Bartholomews, on Dr. Roy's recommendation. Undoubtedly, 
he feels that this was a sufficient compensation for the 
troubles he had to face before being admitted into that 
College, 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE STRUGGLE 

As a student in the Medical College and after his graduation 
from it, Bidhan had occasions to get in close touch wiili 
members of the Indian Medical Service, particularly tliose 
who were Britishers. Each British member of the Service, 
Bidhan recalls, seemed to give an impression that he had 
a mission to perform and that he was destined to give his 
expert knowledge in Medicine for the benefit of the people 
of this country and to save them from death. Thus cacli 
Britisher, big or small, belonging to the Service regarded 
himself as a member of Corps-de-ResertJc who was 
destined to govern India. It was easy to understand that 
this assignment for helping Indians was regarded by them 
as an exclusive consignment. Not all of them, however, 
acted with this feeling of superiority complex. Some of 
them were definitely exceptions to the general rule. 

Bidhan would recall two incidents when as a student he 
came in close contact with British members of the Indian 
Medical Service. When he was in the second-year class he had 
missed paying the dissection fees within time. Obviously 
he had missed the Notice put up on the board that all such 
fees should be deposited on a Saturday, as he was ill for 
some seven days. When he went to the College on the follow¬ 
ing Monday, he saw" a Notice put up on the board that those 
w"ho had not paid their dissection fees on Saturday w"ould 
have to pay the same with a fine of Re. 1 /-. Bidhan\s finan¬ 
cial difficulty was such at the time that even the payment 
of an extra rupee was a hardship. So he applied to the offi¬ 
ciating Principal, Col. Drury, for remission of this fine in 
consideration of the fact that he had been ill for seven days 
and that he could not see the Notice. When he w^ent to the 
College office at mid-day to find out the result of his appli- 
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cation to the Principal he was shown the order of Col. 
Drury that he must pay the fine. Meanwhile, at 12 o’clock 
Col. Bomford had taken charge from the officiating Prin¬ 
cipal and Bidhan appealed to Bomford against the order 
of Drury and further submitted that as he was a scholarship- 
holder and had not drawn his scholarship for several months, 
the amount of Rs. 6/- was quite secure. Col. Bomford wrote 
on his application, “This seems very good reason ; let him 
pay without a fine.” It surprised everybody in the office to 
find that Bidhan had the courage to apj^eal against the 
officiating Principal’s order within twp hours and to get it 
reversed. It made a great impression on Bidlian that 
individuals amongst the European members of the Indian 
Medical Service had, ^vhatever their other weaknesses might 
have been, a very keen sense of fairness. 

The second occasion Bidhan met Col. Bomford \vas in the 
dissection room, about which mention has already been 
made. It was then that Bomford told him, “I expect 
many things from you, Babu.” 

As already seen, Bidhan after passing out of the College 
was appointed Assistant House Physician to Col. I.iikis. On 
the first afternoon he had joined the post, the Senior House 
Physician asked Bidhan to take the round in the wards as 
he had some important outside work. Bidhan was new to 
the job and he had to depend upon the reports and advice 
given by the nurses, and gave directions as he thought neces¬ 
sary. When he went upstairs to the European Female 
Ward, as it was then called, he was told by the nurse on 
duty that there was an extra bed put in for a patient who 
arrived in the afternoon. She told him also that the patient 
was a Jewdsh lady and, as such, she should have been 
admitted to the Ezra Hospital building within the Medical 
College compound, which was meant for Jewish patients. 
This w^ould save the nurse from the duty of recording the 
patient in the books and making all other arrangements 
for the extra bed. Bidhan looked at the Admission Ticket 
and found that the Admitting Officer, Capt. Megaw, had 
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scribbled something on it. It looked as if he had written 
‘'Admit Ezra” which was deciphered by the ward officer as 
“Admit Extra”. So an extra bed in the European Female 
Ward was provided. Bidhan felt it was just and right that 
the patient should be transferred to the Ezra Hospital but 
he did not know how to do it. The nurse told him that 
all he had to do was to put on the bed ticket the words: 
“Transfer to Ezra Hospital—By Order” and then sign his 
name. He did so and came downstairs after seeing the 
other patients. While he was talking to the other members 
of the House staff downstairs he was told by a student that 
Capt. Urunn, who was the Resident Surgeon of the Hospital, 
had been going round the wards soon after he had left 
them. Meanwhile, the nurses had changed duties. The 
new nurse who had come to the Eiuopean Female Ward 
evidently complained to Capt. Urwin through the Sister* 
in-Charge, against the order Bidhan had recorded, because it 
meant taking steps on her part to transfer the patient to 
the Ezra Hospital, which, she felt, was rather a difficult 
job at that hour of the evening. Capt. Urwin scored 
through Bidhan’s oixler and signed ‘J. J. Urwin*. Next 
morning when he went upstairs he saw what Capt. Urwin 
had done and felt that he should protest against it. He came 
downstairs with the ticket in hand and as soon as Col. Lukis 
came to the Hospital at 8 o’clock in the morning, he told 
him that while he was thankful to him for appointing him 
as a House Physician, he was afraid he would not be able 
to continue the work because of the conduct of the Resident 
Surgeon. Often the officers of the Indian Medical Service 
used to override the orders given by Indian members of 
the staff. Col. Lukis on getting the report, asked the 
Deputy Superintendent to send for Capt. Urwin and as he 
came in Lukis told him, “Urwin, what the devil do you 
mean by cancelling my House Physician’s orders?” Then 
Lukis took Urwin by the arm out to the verandah and said 
something to him. Bidhan did not hear it but could guess 
from the face of Urwin that Lukis was rebuking him. 
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Coming back from the verandah, Lukis told Bidhan, ‘‘Go 
back to the wards. Urwin won’t touch you any more.’' 
Thus ended the first scuffle with a British member of the 
Indian Medical Service. 

Recalling the incident Bidhan said, “I had information 
that Capt. Urwin whose duty was to submit a confidential 
report to the Government about the conduct of the House 
staff in the Hospital had used his position to send a very 
adverse report about me to the Secretariat. But it had to go 
through OjI. Lukis and I was reliably informed that Lukis 
scored out that portion of the report about my work and 
wrote down his own opinion instead and pasted it on to the 
Confidential files.” 

On one occasion Col. Lukis was going round the wards 
and seeing a patient with fever asked Bidhan to examine the 
blood and to give him Quinine if Malarial parasites were 
found. In those days finding of Malarial parasites was a 
great event. Bidhan did examine the blood and found the 
parasites. Meanwhile, the Resident Physician Capt. Megaw, 
came up to Bidhan and told him not to give Quinine to 
tliat patient because he was making some observations 
regarding fevers in Bengal and he desired tliat his observa¬ 
tions should not be disturbed by giving Quinine which 
might mean dropping of temperature. “I mentioned, with 
pride,” reveals Bidhan “the fact that I had discovered 
Malarial parasites in the blood and I wanted to take the 
full credit of having done so. Col. Lukis turned round and 
asked if I had given Quinine. I simply mentioned the 
fact that according to the desire of Capt. Megaw I had post¬ 
poned giving Quinine to the patient. Suddenly Col. Lukis 
flared up and said, ‘Who is Capt. Megaw, pray?’ I replied, 
‘Capt. Megaw is the Resident Physician of the College and 
being his Assistant Physician I had to obey his orders.’ Col. 
Lukis sent for Capt. Megaw and in front of me and a large 
number of students, said, ‘Megaw, the wards are under my 
charge and in my absence Dr. Roy is in charge of the wards. 
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In future please do not interfere with the work in the wards/ 
Capt. Mcgaw who ultimately rose higli up in the Service 
hierarchy and became the Director-General of Indian Medi¬ 
cal Service, with headquarters in Simla, never forgot this 
incident. It may be that he thought me indiscreet in 
having given the Principal tlic report I did, as it brought on 
him tlie wrath of Col. Lukis.’’ 

While Bidhan was working in the Hospitals, he was 
doing some research for a thesis for his M.D. examination. 
In the process of examining the blood of many types of 
patients for a particular observation, he came to the Cholera 
wards of the Hospital. Ordinarily in those days the Cholera 
wards were not assigned to any particular physician and 
usually the directions for treatment were given by Col. 
Leonard Rogers who was then the Pathologist of the 
Hos])ital. One day while Bidhan was examining the blood 
of a Cholera patient in the basement of the Medical College 
Hospital, Col. Rogers came to him and enquired what he 
had been doing in the Cholera ward. On being told what 
he was doing, Rogers resented the idea of anyone inter¬ 
fering with the patients. Bidhan "was not quite sure of his 
position and so he mentioned the matter to Col. Lukis the 
next day and enquired whether it was wrong of him to 
have gone to the Cholera ward for making the observations 
that he was doing. Col. Lukis said nothing but the next 
day he sent for Col. Rogers and in Bidhan’s presence said, 
‘‘Rogers, the Cholera ward by itself is not assigned to any 
Physician and according to the rules of the Hospital it 
belongs to the Principal. Dr. Roy is my House Physician. 
In my absence he is in charge of the Cholera ward. In 
future when you enter the Cholera ward, please take the 
permission of Dr. Roy.*' This was the way in which Col. 
Lukis used to treat every attempt on the part of the Euro¬ 
pean members of the Indian Medical Service to coerce the 
Indian Medical subordinates. Col. Lukis used to tell him, 
“Bidhan, I may not be teaching much Medicine to you, but 
I will teach you one thing in life—^vhenever you meet an 
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Englishman, never bend your back even by quarter of an 
inch, because he will make you bend double/' 

“This was a wise counsel which Col. Lukis gave me/' 
says Bidhan, “and I have never forgotten it in my life." 

On another occasion he met Col. Bird, the Senior Physi¬ 
cian of the Hospital, on the steps. Bird suddenly turned 
round to Bidhan and said, “Why don’t you raise your hand 
in salaaming me when you meet me?" Bidhan replied 
that those who wore European clothes need not raise the 
hand in salaaming and that it was sufficient if they recog¬ 
nised their superiors and wished them. Col. Bird said, “No, 
the rule is that you must raise your hand in salaaming 
the Officers." To that Bidhan replied, “I have not seen the 
rules, but if I see them, as a disciplined officer I would obey 
them. But I might inform you that I do not raise my hand 
in salaaming my own immediate boss, Col. Lukis." Bird 
got annoyed at this reply and left him with a threat that he 
would report the matter to the Principal. A few minutes 
after, as Bidhan came down the steps, he could see from a 
distance that Bird was talking to Lukis. He could also see 
that while Col. Lukis was listening, his eyes seemed to indi¬ 
cate that he was very amused. When Bidhan went to Lukis, 
he asked him what he had to say and the story was re-told. 
Bidhan further told Lukis that whenever he wished Col. 
Bird, he would turn his head away and would not respond 
and in spite of this, he had asked him to raise his hand in 
salaaming. Col. Lukis calmly said, “Bidhan, don’t wish 
him in future. Don’t go near him. Such members of the 
Service bring the reputation of the whole Service to the 
mud." 

Bidhan obeyed his instructions. Until he left Calcutta 
for England, he avoided meeting Bird in the wards of the 
Hospital. 

“But, I must confess," admits Bidhan, “when I decided 
to go to England, Col. Bird came up to me, wished me luck 
and gave me letters of introduction to different friends in 
England." It is obvious that Col. Bird had learnt his lesson. 
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EARLY PRACTICE 

On the completion of his medical studies in England, Bidhan 
was faced with the same financial troubles as he had before 
leaving India. So hard up he was in England that he had 
not even the money to buy for himself the frock coat and 
top hat in which medical students were to present themseh es 
on the occasion of receiving degrees. Bidhan had to hire 
them on payment of a small fee. A friend from India gave 
him just enough money on loan to cover his passage which 
cost him £17 up to Colombo and £4 from Colombo to 
Calcutta. When he reached Madras he had only Rs. L5/- 
with him and out of it he gave Rs. 10/- to a needy friend 
whom he met on the way. So with Rs. 5/- in his pocket— 
which was all his earthly possession at that time—he reached 
Calcutta in July 1911 and rented a house at 84, Harrison 
Road. 

On return from his leave, he was assigned, by Col. Calvert, 
the then Principal of the Medical College, the duty of 
teaching Policemen “First-Aid"’—a job which apparently he 
disliked, but he did it in the spirit of discipline and duty. 
Bidhan was very much encouraged on his arrival at Calcutta 
by the warm welcome accorded to him by his patients and 
students. He wanted to start his private practice, for which, 
however, money was needed. He borrowed it from some 
of his friends and set up his practice in a humble way. 
Having obtained the double degrees of M.R.C.P. and 
F.R.C.S., young Dr. Bidhan felt that he should raise his 
medical fees from Rs. 2 to Rs. 8. In no time he got on very 
well in practice and within a few months he was able to pay 
back the money he had borrowed. 

A few months after his return, a wealthy gentleman of 
the city offered him the position of a family doctor in his 
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house. In those days it was \ery common for rich people 
to engage family doctors whose remuneration was none too 
high. Young Dr. Bidhan. though still beset with pecuniary 
dHTicvlties, did not relish the idea of tying himself as a 
family doctor to any one. As a matter of fact, during his 
journey back from England to India Bidhan spent consider¬ 
able time in thinking of the future course of his practice. 
Mentally he had re.solved that he iv'ould neither accept a 
family doctor s position, nor would he be c\'er attached to 
any pharmacist’s dispensary, thereby earning money by 
taking commission out of prescriptions gi\cn to })aticnts. 
Naturally he refused the wealthy gentleman’s offer of 
the job of a family doctor. At it, the man became furious 
and even sarcastic, wondering whether this young doctor 
had a swollen head just for having a fe^v letters affixed after 
his name. He even warned Bidhan that it would take years 
before he could rise to tlie eminence of Col. R. L. Dutt or 
Sir Nilratan Sarkar in the medical profession. In his 
characteristic way young Dr. Bidhan mildly and politely told 
the wealthy gentleman that he was prepared to struggle 
hard in life and to wait patiently for success. Tlien, just as 
a matter of curiosity, Bidhan wanted to knotv the remunera¬ 
tion he ^vas prepared to give to his family doctor. Promptly 
came the reply that it would be Rs. 150/- a year. Bidhan 
smiled and told him that it would be better not to have such 
a family doctor, because a doctor who would serve on Rs. 12/- 
a month would be worse than useless. The wealthy gentle¬ 
man flared up and wanted Bidhan to remember that men, 
more experienced than, and senior to, him had been working 
on this remuneration and that, after all, Rs. 150/- meant 
thousands of annas and even more pies. Quite humorously 
Bidhan retorted that it was quite possible one day he would 
have a chance of being paid by the same gentleman Rs. 150/- 
for a single case. They parted and the wealthy fellow went 
away disgruntled. 

A few months later, a call came to Dr. Bidhan one day 
at about 5 p.m., requesting him to attend immediately on 
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a girl who had taken opium. He went at once with all the 
paraphernalia to give the girl a stomach wash. Immediately 
she felt better. Bidhan saw her again at 9 p.m. and also the 
next morning at 9 a.m. He declared the girl to be out of 
danger and the father was immensely pleased with the 
attendance of the doctor, and asked him about his fees. 
Bidhan told him that normally he would not ask for his 
fees but in this particular case his fee would be Rs. 150/-. 
A cheque for the amount was promptly written and handed 
over to the doctor, the gentleman expressing over and over 
again his immense satisfaction at the recovery of his daughter. 
Bidhan felt amused at the humour in the situation as the 
father of the girl happened to be the same wealthy gentleman 
who had approached him with the offer of the position of 
a family doctor. He reminded the gentleman of the talk 
they had some months ago when refusing his offer Bidhan 
had told him that some day he might get Rs. 150/- for a 
single case, instead of doctoring the family for a whole year 
on that amount. The man felt subdued and there and 
then accepted Bidhan’s suggestion to raise the allowance of 
his family doctor from Rs. 150/- to Rs. 600/- a year. 

Incidentally, it must be said that this was the first and 
only occasion tvhen Dr. Bidhan told a patient’s family about 
his fees. That was done more to convince the gentleman 
of the dignity of the profession than to earn the money. In 
the fifty years of his practice Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy had 
never sent a bill or ever asked for the fees for professional 
attendance. On many occasions he had even refused to 
accept fees from poor patients. Once it so happened that he 
was called to see a patient who was being attended on by an 
I.M.S. doctor ‘X’. When Dr. Bidhan finished his examination 
of the patient, ‘X’ came in for a second time to the house and 
when about to leave he asked for his fees. The patient’s 
family had not then the money to pay both the doctors. 
The situation was embarrassing. Bidhan of his own accord 
told the family that he need not be paid but the money 
intended for him might be given to the other doctor. 
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Bidhan’s success in medical practice was almost meteoric. 
Within the first few years of his return from England he 
developed a vast practice and his name and fame spread in 
the city not only among patients, but also among his 
students and colleagues. 

An instance of his early popularity may be recalled. Once 
Bidhan was requested to see a female patient whose husband 
gave the interesting story of how he had selected the doctor. 
He told Bidhan that the doctor in whom his family had 
complete faith had died suddenly. He wanted to select a 
substitute. He asked a few young doctors, each one of whom, 
he revealed, gave the name of a consultant of his choice. 
He was shrewd enough to realise that such selection might 
arise out of some self-interest or might be based on personal 
likes and dislikes. He then hit upon a novel plan. He 
thought that medical students would be free from personal 
prejudices of those in profession and so he sent two of his 
own men to the gate of the Medical College with pencil 
and paper in hand. They were directed to meet the students 
as they came out of the College at 10 a.m. and to ask them 
the name of the doctor in whom they had confidence. His 
men collected some 200 and odd such votes. He told 
Bidhan that he had obtained 85% of the votes in his favour, 
and was rather surprised to hear that a young man of 29 
had obtained such high degrees from England. Sceptic as 
he was, he sent for the University Calendar to satisfy himself 
whether the young doctor’s degrees were genuine or bogus. 
It was after all these that he sent for Dr. Bidhan Roy. 

His house was on the bank of the Hooghly and his wife 
was ailing for nearly nine months. Then, pointing to the boats 
sailing on the river, some of which had patched sails while 
others possessed new ones, the husband told Dr. Bidhan 
significantly that he wanted him to treat his wife so that 
she could be like one of the boats with the patched sails. 
He did not like that a sail should be absolutely new, because, 
he said, if a squall or a storm came, the boat with a new 
sail might flounder while the one with the leaky and patchy 
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sail would allow some breeze to pass through and save it 
from disaster. 

Even at the comparatively young age of twenty-nine, 
Bidhan established a reputation as a clever and competent 
physician. What most people appreciated in young Dr. 
Bidhan was not merely his analytical skill, his intuitive 
understanding of the causes of particular ailments and effec¬ 
tive prescription of remedies, but his most sympathetic 
approach to his patients. Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy always 
gave a healing touch to his patients, for, apart from pres¬ 
cribing remedies for the disease, he used to nurse the patients 
who needed special attention. There were occasions when 
attending on poor patients he even used to cook the special 
food needed for them. 

In fact, many stories are current as to how the very pre¬ 
sence of Dr. Roy had brightened up suffering men and 
women to whom he gave hope and comfort. So conscientious 
was he in his professional work from his early days that he 
would not leave anything half-done. Even if his patients 
could not pay for a second or third visit, he would invariably 
go and enquire after them. 

As a young doctor with a wide practice, Bidhan realised 
the difficulties in those days of having tests of blood, urine, 
etc., as there were not many laboratories. Thereupon he 
conceived the idea of having a laboratory in his own house 
and with the help of a few other friends in the profession he 
started one. It enabled him to have the required tests as 
and when he wanted them, without having to waste valuable 
time endangering the lives of his patients. 

The key-note of Dr. Bidhan Roy’s early success in medical 
practice was his enthusiasm to bring succour to his patients. 
An old patient of his told me that young Dr. Bidhan invari¬ 
ably came to a sick-bed with an optimistic smile which 
produced hope in the ailing person. Bidhan’s own philo¬ 
sophy of his profession had always been “Do your best and 
leave to God the rest”. Sympathy for fellow-beings was a 
creed with Bidhan, which he had inherited from his 
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parents and which he had practised from tender years. On 
one occasion appreciating this great trait in Bidhan, a patient 
confessed to him that he had no faith in allopathy, homoeo¬ 
pathy or any other “pathy”, but only in sympathy. 

It was almost a religious practice with young Dr. Bidhan 
to begin each day of his professional life by making a note 
of the total number of patients who desired his attendance, 
irrespective of whether they were paying him or not. It 
was done out of a feeling within himself that he was obliged 
to discharge his duty to these patients by attending on them, 
since they had asked for his help. “Once you take up this 
attitude of mind in a profession,” said Dr. Roy to me one 
day, “nothing can go wrong with it. After all, the medical 
profession is not a business concern. The knowledge, the 
skill, the sympathy and the devotion which a doctor gives to 
his patients can never be measured in terms of money. 
A doctor should always feel that he has a sacred duty towards 
suflEering humanity and he should have unbounded kindness 
for everyone.” 

From his early days Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy enjoyed the 
confidence of his patients with the result that they handed 
over to him their body and soul. That developed a spiritual 
understanding between the doctor and his patient. It is 
being increasingly realised that the mind of a cultured 
individual controls the body and the bodily functions. And 
the more the mind is developed, the greater is such control. 
This Dr. Roy realised from the days of his early practice 
and it was supremely manifested to him by the greatest of 
all his patients, Mahatma Gandhi, whose relations with 
Bidhan will be discussed in a later chapter. 

The two dominating personalities in the medical profession 
in the early days of Bidhan’s practice were Dr. Sarbadhikary 
and Sir Nilratan Sarkar. These two eminent men were quick 
to discern that young Dr. Bidhan Roy was destined to lead 
the medical profession in Calcutta and in India. Naturally 
they extended their patronage to Bidhan who in all humility 
accepted their leadership. Sir Nilratan Sarkar very often 
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used to take young Dr. Bidhan with him to attend on serious 
cases. Obviously Sir Nilratan, the master of the profession 
in those days, had the greatest confidence in the abilities 
and powers of Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy. And here it must 
be said that many a young man with such high reputation 
and drawing respect and consideration of the outstanding 
leaders in the profession would fall a victim to pride, the 
sin of angels, even unconsciously. But Dr. Bidhan Chandra 
Roy from his struggling days in medical practice to the 
present day when his supreme eminence in the profession 
is universally recognised, has remained a humble man, 
willing to listen patiently and sympathetically to his patients 
and their doctors. 
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FROM CAMPBELL TO CARMICHAEL 

Ever since the British consolidated their rule in India, they 
organised the various Administrative Services under the 
overlordship of Englishmen. Thus they had the I.C.S. for 
Civil Administration, the I.P.S. for Police control and the 
I.M.S. for the medical profession. The higher posts in all 
these were held by Englishmen. This was true even of the 
medical profession where they gave little or no opportunity 
to those in the Provincial Services to rise up. Apart from 
the cities, in almost all the provinces the high District 
Officials, particularly the Collector (who was also the District 
Magistrate), the Police Superintendent, the District Judge 
and the Civil Surgeon, were all Britishers. Englishmen in 
the medical profession with lesser qualifications than Indians 
were given superior posts. Eminent Indian physicians and 
surgeons had to remain outside the I.M.S., though Indians 
were free to join the Service. This was the prevailing 
condition when Bidhan returned to India with two of the 
highest degrees in the medical world. 

Immediately on his arrival at Calcutta, Bidhan went and 
saw the Surgeon-General who was then the head of the 
Medical Services in the province. He happened to be also 
Bidhan's old Professor. After congratulating his pupil for 
having obtained the double degrees of M.R.C.P. and F.R.C.S., 
he enquired what Bidhan intended to do. Young Dr. Bidhan 
expressed his desire to remain in Calcutta and pick up a 
practice. The Surgeon-General bluntly told him that he 
had nothing to offer him in Calcutta. Bidhan then pointed 
out to him that his colleagues in the Indian Medical Service 
who had appeared along with him in the M.R.C.P. and had 
obtained lower positions in the examination than he were 
all promoted to Professorship of the Medical College, and 
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said that he failed to see why he should not be given equal 
recognition for the qualifications he had obtained. The 
Surgeon-General replied that it was possible for a member 
of the Indian Medical Service, but a member of the Provincial 
Medical Service could have only a limited field of activity. 

Finally he told Bidhan that the only place where he could 
fit in was the Campbell Medical School as a teacher in one 
of the subjects. ^Vhile his colleagues in the Indian Medical 
Service became Professors of the Medical College, all that 
Bidhan could secure was a teacher’s post in a School. Even 
that could not be had, as there was to be no vacancy for some 
months to come. However, he offered him the post of a 
Civil Surgeon in one of the district towns, which Bidhan 
refused to accept. He told the Surgeon-General that if 
position and status were his important objectives, he coxild 
have joined the Indian Medical Service, but his intention 
was that he would remain in the Provincial Service and 
yet pick up a practice in Calcutta. The Surgeon-General 
replied that it was not possible for him “to provide for a 
white elephant like you in Calcutta”. Boldly Bidhan asked 
the Surgeon-General to put it in writing that he could not 
provide for him a post in Calcutta, so that he might resign 
from the Service. The Surgeon-General, who was embar¬ 
rassed, confessed that he would then be criticised by the 
Indian press saying that a former Professor of Dr. B. C. Roy 
had forced him to resign from the Service because he could 
not provide a post for him in Calcutta. There the con¬ 
versation ended. 

For some months Bidhan remained in what may be called 
a super-numerary job attached to the Medical College, doing 
practically nothing. He felt his time hanging on his hands, 
as he did not pick up sufficient practice to fill the day. 
Therefore, he started a small tutorial class in surgery. It 
may be revealed that most of the students who joined his 
tutorial classes had ultimately become important members 
of the medical profession in this country. 

One of the first duties assigned to Dr. Bidhan by the 
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Government was to teach the constables of Calcutta First 
Aid and ambulance work. He felt it was not the sort of 
work for a doctor holding the highest degrees in Medicine 
and Surgery available in the British Empire when it could 
be performed even by an ordinary Licentiate in Medicine. 
With his inborn sense of discipline and loyalty to the 
profession, Dr. Bidhan decided to take it up. He felt that 
if he had refused it, he would be told that members of the 
Medical Service, when they went to England, came back with 
swollen heads and refused to work contentedly in any place 
assigned to them by the Head of the Department. So he 
worked for over nine months, training Policemen until there 
was a vacancy in the Campbell Medical School, the teacher 
of Anatomy there having retired. 

Dr. Bidhan was appointed a teacher of the Campbell 
Medical School. It did not give him any opportunity for 
clinical work. Although he was then getting on well in 
practice, yet he wanted to be associated with a hospital, as it 
would give him more experience and better facilities for his 
professional work. But that was not to be. 

A few months after Bidhan had joined his post, the then 
Superintendent of the institution, Col. Anderson, appointed 
a Demonstrator as Assistant to Dr. Roy without consulting 
him. Bidhan took objection to this and eventually Anderson 
had to give in apologising. 

Later, Major Rait, a member of the Indian Medical 
Service, became the Superintendent of the Campbell Medical 
School and on the very day of his appointment he asked 
Dr. Bidhan to see him in his house to discuss matters relating 
to his department. As soon as they sat down to discussion, 
almost the first question Rait asked was, “What work are 
you doing here?” On being told that besides delivering 
a course of didactic lectures, he had to supervise the dissection 
of the students and the work of the Demonstrators, the 
Superintendent said, “I am afraid, you are being paid too 
much for the work.” Dr. Bidhan was then getting a little 
over Rs. 330/- a month. He promptly replied that he failed 
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to understand why a person who had obtained the M.R.C.P. 
(Lond), F.R.C.S. (Eng.) and M.D. (Cal.) should get only 
Rs. 330/- a month, while another who had even failed in 
the Edinburgh Fellowship should get Rs. 1,500/- a month. 
(Major Rait who had failed in the Edinburgh Fellowship 
was at that time drawing a salary of Rs. 1,500/- p.m.). 

Continuing Bidhan said, “I do not see why such differ¬ 
entiation is made in the profession. Perhaps the only reason 
is difference in the colour of the skin.” 

Major Rait never expected such a retort from the young 
doctor and was naturally annoyed. So he bade goodbye 
telling Bidhan that he would send an official note aftenvards. 
The note came in due course indicating the hours Bidhan 
was supposed to be present in the Anatomy Department. 
Every day he was to be there from 12 a.m. to 3 p.m. This 
direction was in pursuance of a fifty-year old Notification of 
the Department. 

After receiving the note, Bidhan went to Major Rait and 
enquired of him whether it was intended that he should 
follow the letter of the direction, or the spirit of it. ‘‘Of 
course, the letter of the law has to be followed,” announced 
Rait. “But,” pointed out Bidhan, “when we engage a third 
class thicca gharry, we pay by the hour, but if we engage 
a taxi we pay by the distance it covers. Likewise, when we 
appoint a peon or a servant, we ask him to work for a certain 
number of hours in the day, but when we appoint a man 
in charge of a department, we look to the efficiency of the 
person and not the number of hours that he works every 
day.” Rait again repeated that he wanted the letter of the 
law to be followed. 

A few days after this, Rait wrote to Bidhan asking him 
whether he would be able to take tutorial classes for the 
senior Surgical students between the hours of 4 and 5 in the 
evening. Bidhan threw the letter into his waste-paper basket 
and did not reply. 

Some days later, Superintendent Rait came to the Anatomy 
Department, perhaps with a veiled intention of finding out 
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whether Bidhan was present there at 2 o’clock. When he 
met Bidhan he suddenly asked him why he had not sent 
a reply to his letter about the tutorial classes. “The letter,” 
said Bidhan calmly, “has gone to the place it deserved to go 
to, viz., to the waste paper basket.” The Superintendent 
was perplexed and asked, “Why?” Bidhan told him that 
according to his statement, it was the letter of the Notification 
that he had to follow and not the spirit. “I was asked to 
attend the department from 12 a.m. to 3 p.m.,” Bidhan 
explained, “and that finished all my responsibility to the 
institution. 4 p.m. to 5 p.m. was my hour, and I refused to 
accept your suggestion.” Rait remarked that it was a form 
of disobedience of order. “If that be so, I am prepared to 
argue the case before the highest authorities,” answered 
Bidhan. They parted. 

Many were the incidents in the Campbell Medical School 
which showed the spirit of independence, and personal 
and national self-respect that was developing in young 
Dr. Bidhan. While he would do his duty conscientiously, he 
would not accept injustice from whichever quarter it came 
and also resisted unwarranted and unreasonable domination. 

On one occasion when the last Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal, Sir Andrew Fraser, was visiting the Campbell 
Medical School, Dr. Bidhan arrived at the premises in his 
car five minutes earlier. There he met his colleagues and 
friends who were waiting to receive the Lieutenant Governor. 
He did not notice Major Rait standing there and so went on 
talking to his friends. 

Later Rait sent for Dr. Bidhan and asked him why he did 
not recognise him and did not raise his hat. Bidhan told 
him that, as a matter of fact, he did not notice him and he 
did not raise the hat because in England they did not do 
it when they saw the Superintendent or Professor. He 
added, “I thought, Englishmen, wherever they went, did 
carry with them their custom.” Retorted Rait, “That is 
England, but this is India.” In that case, Dr. Roy suggested, 
he could put up a notice that everyone should raise his hat. 
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Rait, however, refused to do it, as he said that it would 
create a sensation. From that day the practice of raising 
hats ended. 

Again it was another Campbell custom for students to 
shut the umbrella when they saw a Professor. Bidhan did 
not like the idea of students frequently opening and closing 
their umbrellas and thus spoiling them. So he told them 
that it was sufficient for them to show respect to their 
Professors by wishing them ‘good morning’ or namaste-ing 
them, and they need not shut their umbrellas. And it 
happened one day that Major Rait, as he was going along 
the tank, found that the students were not shutting their 
umbrellas when he met them. He asked them for an 
explanation and they told him that Dr. Roy had directed 
them not to continue this practice, but only to wish the 
Professors and Superintendent. 

Immediately Rait sent for Dr. Roy and told him that he 
was preaching rebellion among students. Bidhan explained 
that it was not preaching disobedience but he was only 
guiding them to a more sensible and reasonable practice. 

Bidhan always had respect for authority but would not 
submit to indignities that affected personal and national 
self-respect. 

Towards the end of his term in the Campbell Medical 
School, Major Rait sent for Dr. Roy and asked him a frank 
question: — 

“Dr. Roy, do you not think that I am a fool?” 

Bidhan replied: “It is difficult for me to give an answer 
to this question. If I said, ‘Yes’, you would not like the 
answer; and if I said, ‘No’, I would hurt my conscience. 
I don’t know what answer to give you.” 

At the conclusion of this conversation, Major Rait said 
that he had decided to leave the institution much earlier than 
he intended to, because he felt that he did not possess the 
requisite qualifications to be the Superintendent of a School 
where there were teachers who were much more qualified 
than he. 
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Bidhan remained in the Campbell Medical School till 1919 
and then suddenly resigned his post to join the Carmichael 
Medical College, the present R. G. Kar Medical College. 
It was an instantaneous decision and was taken in the 
gj'eater interest of the nation. 

One day while dri\'ing in his car to College Street through 
Bow Bazar, Dr. Roy was stopped on the way by Dr. Mrigendra 
Lai Mitra who came from the opposite direction. He told 
Dr. Roy that the question of the affiliation of the Carmichael 
Medical College was to be decided within a few hours and 
the Syndicate had refused to accept their selection of a 
Professor of Medicine but would be willing to sanction the 
affiliation if Dr. B. C. Roy became the Professor of Medicine. 
Without a second’s thought Dr. Roy agi'eed, turned his car 
back to the Campbell Medical School and submitted his 
resignation to the Superintendent, Col. Leventon. I’lie 
Superintendent hesitated to accept it and suggested that 
Dr. Roy could, instead, take the nine months’ leave Avhich 
was due to him and go to the Carmichael Medical College. 
“If after nine months, the College did not progress, you 
could come back here,” he added. But Bidhan refused to 
take leave and insisted on the acceptance of his resignation. 

In an hour’s time it was made known to the Syndicate 
that Dr. B. C. Roy had agreed to be the Professor of 
Medicine and the University sanctioned the affiliation of the 
Carmichael Medical College. Since then Dr. Roy remained 
a Professor of the R. G. Kar Medical College. Even today 
he is a Professor (on leave). 

Here it must be mentioned that the Carmichael Medical 
College sprang out of the patriotic enthusiasm of the 
nationalist-minded doctors of Bengal. One of the charac¬ 
teristic things of Bengal was that almost all major educational 
and professional institutions were started by non¬ 
official efforts and eminent men in the various professions 
had always actively participated in these ventures. The 
Carmichael Medical College was started in a humble 
building in Bowbazar Street by Dr. R. G. Kar and a few 
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others with the excess money collected for welcoming Prince 
Albert who visited Calcutta. It was originally called ‘Albert 
Victor School of Medicine’. Later, Lord Carmichael, the 
Governor of Bengal, extended his patronage to the institu¬ 
tion which was actively helped by the services of eminent 
men like Dr. Sarbadhikari, Sir Nilratan Sarkar, Dr. R. L. 
Dutt, Dr. Mrigendra Lai Mitra, Sir Kedar Nath Das, Dr. M. 
N. Bancrjee, Dr. L. M. Banerjee, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy 
and a host of other leading physicians and surgeons. 

It Avas to serve a National institution that Bidhan left the 
Campbell Medical School and he has lived to see the Car¬ 
michael Medical College grow into a gigantic institution— 
one of the biggest in India where students from all parts of 
the sub-continent receive education. Later in life Bidhan 
also became one of the principal architects in building up 
the R. G. Kar Medical College and Hospitals. When on the 
15th December 1941 the institution celebrated its Silver 
Jubilee, Dr. B. C. Roy, as the President of the Medical Edu¬ 
cation Society of Bengal and also as the President of the 
Jubilee Celebration Committee, had the good fortune to 
see that the labours of himself and the other eminent doctors 
had borne fruit. 

In between the years of 1911 and 1919, Bidhan suffered 
two great personal losses. The first, of course, was the death 
of his beloved father Prakash Chandra Roy who passed 
away on the 7th December 1911, with the consolation that 
his children were forging ahead in life and particularly his 
faA^ourite last child Bidhan, who had by the time returned 
to India with covetable degrees in medicine and surgery. 
Later came the death of Bidhan’s professor, patron, friend 
and guide. Col. Lukis in 1918, after he had served a term 
as the head of the medical profession in India. 

Bidhan had the greatest love and admiration for his great 
father and the sincerest affection for his professor Col. 
Lukis. To this day, these two personalities though no more 
in this world exercise a magnetic influence on Dr. Roy. 
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IN THE UNIVERSITY 

One of the very first things that Dr. Roy did on taking 
lip tlie post of Professor of Medicine in the Carmichael 
Medical College was to put up a notice on the big board as a 
motto for his students. It read: — 

'‘A heart that never hardens, 

A temper that never tires, 

A touch that never hurts." 

From the outset Bidhan became very popular with the 
students who were always eager to attend his classes. One 
of his students, who in later life became an eminent doctor, 
confessed to me that it was always a pleasure for him and his 
fellow students to attend Bidhan’s classes and the most diffi¬ 
cult problems in Medicine were always explained to them in 
his characteristic lucidity of language with an extraordinary 
grasp on the subject. Bidhan's memory, he asserted, was 
prodigious, not only concerning medical science but even in 
remembering faces once seen by him. 

As a practitioner. Dr. Roy's fame spread and senior 
members of the profession on occasions discussed medical 
problems with him. His reputation as a physician went 
even beyond the limits of the city at that early age. 

From the early days of his medical practice and of his 
teaching in the Campbell School and the Carmichael College 
Dr. Roy was interested in educational matters and became a 
friend of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. It was Sir Asutosh who 
first suggested that Bidhan should become a Fellow of the 
Calcutta University and thus participate in educational acti¬ 
vities. Often the practice at that time was for candidates 
for Fellowship to get about a hundred names of fresh 
graduates and to have them registered on payment of the 
required fees, so as to secure their votes. Dr. Roy resented 
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this practice as it meant purchasing votes. He wanted to 
stand on his own credentials and offered himself for election. 
Without spending a single pice, he was elected with a large 
majority, defeating Charu Chunder Biswas, Manmatha Nath 
Roy and Dr. Kedar Nath Das. 

Since his entry into the University as a member of the 
Senate in 1916, he spared no pains to study the problems of 
the institution, particularly its financial side. He played 
a prominent part in the tussle between the Government and 
the University for its autonomy. The attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment towards the University’s appeal for financial assistance 
definitely hardened after the acceptance by the University 
of Sir Tarak Nath Palit’s princely endowment which laid 
down the condition that Professors to be appointed with the 
funds made available must be Indians. This was Bidhan's 
diagnosis which he unequivocally asserted later on the floor 
of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

While, no doubt, medical practice was his chief preoccu¬ 
pation, his versatile mind worked in other directions as well, 
and particularly in engineering activities. There is an 
interesting story how he first conceived the idea of starting 
a hydro-electric venture in Shillong, which later materialised 
into the Shillong Electric Company. It will be told later. 

After becoming a Fellow of the Calcutta University, 
Dr. Roy was anxious to uphold the prestige of the great insti¬ 
tution and its rights and privileges on which he did not want 
the Government to encroach, and always stood against any 
attempt by anyone to lower the status of the University. 
In 1921 in the Bengal Legislative Council Sir P. C. Mittcr 
made a speech criticising vehemently the University for 
"criminal thoughtlessness". The very next morning Dr. Roy 
sent in a resolution to say that the Senate regretted that one 
of its members made a remark about the University which 
had then no representation in the Council. Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee approved the resolution and it was accepted. 
Thereupon a committee was appointed to go into the matter. 
The committee threw back the blame on to the Government 
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for its step-motherly treatment of the University. Then and 
there Bidhan felt that such criticisms against the University 
in the Council should not go unchallenged and wanted to 
step into politics for the defence of national interests. 

In March 1922 Sir Asutosh Mookerjee finished two terms 
of his Vice-Chancellorship. Then Lord Lytton, Governor of 
Bengal and Chancellor of the University, wrote a letter 
informing that Sir Asutosh was to be re-appointed Vice- 
Chancellor, provided certain conditions were fulfilled. The 
next day Sir Asutosh called for Dr. Roy and showed him the 
letter of the Governor. Dr. Roy wanted to know the reaction 
of Sir Asutosh to the letter of the Governor. That produced 
the famous speech of Sir Asutosh in which he thundered: 
“Freedom first. Freedom second and Freedom always.” The 
ofFer was rejected by Sir Asutosh with the scorn it deserved. 

It was Sir Asutosh who tvanted Dr. Roy to stand for elec¬ 
tion to the Bengal Council. In fact. Sir Asutosh told Sir 
Nilratan Sarkar that Dr. Roy had decided to stand as a 
candidate for the Council. Sir Nilratan gave out his own 
intention to stand for election from the constituency 
in which he lived. Thereupon, Dr. Roy said that he 
would find out another constituency. It was Surendra Nath 
Roy of Behala who suggested to Dr. Roy that he should 
stand from the North Calcutta Municipal Constituency 
and oppose Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee who was then 
a Minister of the Government. It was a difficult task 
for a comparatively young man like Dr. Roy to oppose 
in an election Sir Surendra Nath, the “uncrowned king” of 
Bengal at that time. But then Sir Surendra Nath had become 
unpopular by accepting a Minister’s position in the Govern¬ 
ment. Dr. Roy argued within himself that if he was defeated, 
it would be by a bigger man and if he succeeded, it would be 
a tremendous victory. Again that indomitable spirit to con¬ 
quer even the apparently impossible goaded him on to take 
his supreme decision to contest Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee. 
Having decided to stand for election. Dr. Roy made a 
thorough job of it just as he treated his patients. He went 
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to each and every voter to announce his candidature. At a 
small meeting of elders in Paikpara Dr. Roy tried to explain 
why he wanted to go to the Council. At that time one young 
fellow jumped up and said, “There is no use talking about 
all these, but tell us how much money you would give our 
Harisava.” The boy added that Sir Surendra Nath had 
promised to give Rs. 2,000/-. At that Dr. Roy humorously 
replied, “Do you think that your Harisava is on auction? 
1 am not prepared to accept itl ” This little incident and 
the reply Dr. Roy gave were discussed by the people and 
they liked it. 

Bidhan divided his constituency into two parts and began 
his electioneering campaign, meeting individuals and address¬ 
ing gatherings. Most people appreciated Dr. Roy’s approach 
and his appeals which were very dignified and had not a 
tinge of personal vanity or ambition. He raised the contest 
from the personal to the impersonal level, declaring that he 
respected and revered Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee but was 
op]X)sing liim because of his changed politics in joining hands 
with the Government. He even declared that he would 
withdraw from the contest if Sir Surendra Nath resigned 
from Ministership. 

It w'as a keenly contested election and the supporters of 
Sir Surendra Nath on many occasions had obstructed 
Bidhan’s meetings. Bidhan refused to join the Congress 
Party then under the leadership of Deshabandhu Chitta- 
ranjan Das. While Bidhan had the greatest admiration and 
love for Chittaranjan, he refused to sign the Congress pledge 
and wanted to remain an Independent. The sympathies of 
Deshabandhu were with Dr. Roy and at several meetings 
Chittaranjan spoke in support of Bidhan’s candidature. Of 
the many who actively supported and worked for Dr. Roy, 
the name of Tulsi Charan Goswami stands out prominently. 

Of this election and Bidhan’s entry into politics I shall 
go into greater details in the coming chapter. 
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ON THE POLITICAL STAGE 

It is remarkable that Bidhan Chandra Roy’s first entry 
into politics began with a straight fight in the 1923 Election 
(under the Moniford Scheme of Reforms) against Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerjee, the “father of Indian nationalism”, 
in his own constituency (24-Parganas Municipal, North, Non- 
Mahomedan), better known as the Barrackpore constituency. 
A complete stranger to the wider politics of the country. 
Dr. Roy became in the twinkling of an eye, as it were, one 
of the foremost figures in the political life of Bengal at the 
comparatively young age of forty-two. Though he had no 
political background as such, he had a sound grasp of poli¬ 
tics. He understood human nature and was well aware of 
the conditions of the people, their aspirations, thoughts and 
sufferings. It was his sympathy for fellow-beings that made 
him realise that he could, by entering politics, do a lot to 
better the conditions of the people. He did not belong to 
any political party—a fact which he proudly proclaimed in 
his Election Manifesto. He was fond of asserting then, as 
he had often done since, that he had no ambition in politics 
as it is commonly understood. 

He himself explains his entry into politics in quite uncon¬ 
ventional terms. It ^vas all a matter of evolution as peaceful 
and as natural as that of the child maturing into manhood. 
As a practising physician he had every day to deal with a 
number of patients. It may be revealed here that in treating 
patients Bidhan had always taken a deep interest in the 
environments and conditions under which they lived. On 
many occasions he personally cleaned the patients, arranged 
their beds, cooked their special food and instructed them on 
sanitation. It is not only the disease that has to be treated, 
but also the environments and in contact with all classes of 
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humanity he, as a doctor, was in a better position than others 
to understand the prevailing poverty and ignorance of the 
people and the insanitary conditions under which they lived. 
The realisation came easily to him that it would not be 
possible for him to discharge in full his responsibility as a 
physician if he could not effect all-round improvement in 
the environments in which his patients lived. He then 
began to take interest in such diverse subjects as Education, 
Public Health and Industry. “No medical practitioner,” 
Bidhan feels and asserts, "can be of real use to the society 
in which he lives if along with the curing effects on the 
disease he prevents, he does not look after the welfare of the 
people among whom the patient’s lot is cast.” “It is obvious,” 
he says, “that the medical practioners arc often drawn towards 
activities which affect the welfare of the community and 
which are collectively termed ‘politics’.” 

In his Election Manifesto Dr. Roy struck an original note 
by saying that in India there were only two parties—the 
party of the few who profited by any and every activity of 
the Government and constituted the Government itself, and 
the party of the many who suffered, due to the self-same acti¬ 
vities. He ended the note with the assertion, “I do not 
belong to the party of the Government.” 

Politics, as Bidhan understood, viz., service to fellow- 
beings, had been growing up within him, both as a legacy 
of his parents and as a result of his struggles from boyhood 
to the professional days. The same determination that 
enabled him as a youngster to get over his physical weakness 
was guiding him even in his struggles against racial domina¬ 
tion in the profession. Bidhan was not the man to tolerate 
indignities or injustices from whichever quarters they came. 

The Nationalist movement of his student days had made 
a great impression on him and he was determined to 
qualify himself so as to take a useful part in the progress and 
welfare of the country when the occasion arose. 

He contested the Barrackpore election as an Indepen¬ 
dent candidate. “I personally had no ambition to join the 
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Indian National Congress/* he wrote much later to a friend, 
‘‘because I was not quite sure that resistance to the Britishers 
for the purpose of getting the necessary power could be deve¬ 
loped only under the aegis of the Congress.** He did not 
join the Swarajya Party either. Indeed, he took the decision 
to seek election and contest Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee long 
before the Special Congress Session held in Delhi authorised 
Congressmen to participate in the elections. It is no reflec¬ 
tion on the Swarajya Party and its great leader, Deshbandhu 
Chittaranjan Das, to point out that Bidhan did not seek 
adoption by the Party even after Delhi authorisation but 
was nevertheless supported by the Party. 

Though disowning politics or, rather, party ])olitic:s, Bidhan 
in his Election Manifesto displayed his remarkable grasp of 
basic political issues. He affirmed, as already pointed out, 
that he did not belong to “the Party of the Government**. 
As if deliberately to make it clear that he did not belong 
to the Swarajya Party either he also emphasised his inten¬ 
tion to “work the present Reforms for all that these may 
be worth.’’ But he affirmed his loyalty to the ideal of 
Swaraj and explained that by Swaraj he understood a “Demo¬ 
cratic State Constitution of the advanced modern type built 
upon universal adult suffrage’* and pledged himself to “use 
every opportunity that may offer itself, first, to extend the 
franchise until the entire adult population of the country 
are placed on the electoral rolls and, second, to secure the 
full control of the Executive by the I.egislature.** He also 
made clear his views on the problems of capital-labour and 
zemindar-tenant relationship. Though he firmly declared 
his resolve to set his face “sternly against the fomenting of 
class war or the organisation of industrial strikes for the 
pursuit of political ends’* and to promote “healthy co-opera¬ 
tion between capital and labour**, he also expressed his 
concern at the uncompromising opposition to “the forces 
and resources of the State** being “more readily placed at 
the service of Capital than for due protection of the vital 
interests of labour.** He similarly pledged himself to 
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improve the lot of the tenants and to work for their pro¬ 
tection against the tyranny of the zemindars and the officials 
alike. 

But it is the University which figured more prominently 
in his Election Manifesto, for it is the cause of the Univer¬ 
sity which had given him the inspiration to seek election to 
the Legislature. Affirming his deep interest in “higher 
education” and “vocational education”, he solemnly pledged 
himself “to strive to preserve the position of the University 
and oppose any attempt to destroy the legitimate autonomy 
or in any way to reduce its status or utility as an institution 
for higher research.” 

No Genei'al Election held before or since, evoked as much 
popular interest in Bengal as did the General Election in 
1923 which the Swarajya Party contested under the inspiring 
leadership of Deshabandhu Das and no contest in that 
election evinced keener interest and wilder enthusiasm than 
did the contest in the Barrackpore constituency. Bidhan 
fought Sir Surendra Nath as an Independent candidate. He 
even declared in his Election Manifesto that he had “con¬ 
scientious objection” to identify himself with any existing 
political party. But Deshabandhu Das threw himself heart 
and soul into the contest on the side of Bidhan. So did every 
young man living in and around Calcutta. For weeks, 
millions of pairs of eyes from all over India remained 
rivetted as it were on Barrackpore and when the result was 
announced on November 30, 1923, it was the biggest news 
of those days. 

Of the 11,660 voters in the list, as many as 8,029 exerci.sed 
their franchise. Bidhan Chandra Roy obtained 5,688 votes 
as against only 2,283 votes polled by Sir Surendra Nath. 

Years later, on the floor of the Bengal Legislative Council, 
Dr. Roy was accused, quite unchivalrously by Sir Provas 
Chandra Mitter of “ungratefulness” on the part of Bidhan in 
“hounding out of public life” Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee. 

Sir Provas forgot, as possibly many others like him did, 
that in his Election Manifesto Bidhan had clearly declared 
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that in opposing Sir Surendra Nath he liked his countrymen 
not to forget the debt they owed to the distinguished leader. 
Sir Surendra Nath lost the election because, as Bidhan said in 
the same Manifesto, “by accepting office he has identified 
himself with the Bureaucracy." 

And it was not a chance victory which Bidhan won. He 
won the constituency and held it for successive terms until 
he had to withdraw from the Legislature under a mandate 
from the Congress. 

Once Bidhan was in the Council, the Law of Karma com¬ 
bined, as it were, with his own political conviction—that 
he did not belong to the party of the Government—to throw 
him into the open arms of the Swarajya Party. He did not 
formally join the Swarajya Party and does not remember that 
he e\’er did. But from the very first day he sat and voted with 
the Swarajya Party. His close association with Deshabandhu 
Das during the election ripened soon into political partner¬ 
ship strengthened by growing respect on the one side and 
affectionate admiration, also growing, on the other. Like all 
true leaders, Deshabandhu had an unerring insight to dis¬ 
cover merits in his followers and he did not take long to 
realise that Bidhan had a genius for constructive work which 
few members of his Party could claim to have even in ap¬ 
proximate proportions. One of the immediate consequences 
of this realisation was that he took Bidhan into confidence in 
formulating his historic constructive scheme to be placed 
before the Government by him as the l.eader of the Opposi¬ 
tion. And Bidhan not only took a hand in it but contributed 
to it substantially. 

In the I.egislative Council the vigilance, alertness and 
regard for details he displayed, the range and the sweep of 
the interest he took and the devotion to the duty of the 
Legislator which throughout characterised his performances 
were indeed remarkable. His approach was mainly cons¬ 
tructive and it at first seemed that he had little interest in 
the momentous political issues which had been agitating 
the minds of the people and had influenced the decision of 
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the Swarajists to capture the Council. His constituency 
seemed to have remained ever present in his mind and he 
lost no opportunity to ventilate and seek redress of the local 
grievances of the electorate in his constituency. Even a 
matter like the threatened demolition by the Royal Calcutta 
Turf Club, to which had been sold some lands in Barrack- 
pore, of a temple situated on that land received his serious 
attention. He displayed, however, the greatest interest in 
problems, educational and medical. He stoutly championed 
the cause of the Calcutta University when in 1925 he moved 
a Resolution recommending that provision be made in the 
Supplementary Budget as well as in the Budgets of the suc¬ 
ceeding years for an annual grant of Rs. 3,00,000/- to meet 
the recurring deficits of the University. He made a brilliant 
speech on the occasion in which he gave a masterly exposition 
of the financial condition of the University, proved with a 
wealth of historical details that the Government had been 
guilty of breaking promises and wriggling out of pledges 
solemnly given to the University, and passionately pleaded 
for the autonomy of this great seat of learning,—a plea he 
repeated on many other occasions, and reinforced with more 
details about persistent bureaucratic move to officialise the 
Senate and to drive wedges between community and commu¬ 
nity and academicians and academicians. He also actively 
participated in the discussion of the Dacca University Bill 
which was introduced in 1925 and an amending Bill which 
was considered in 1928. The Dacca University itself had 
been conceived in the spirit of communalism which was 
rampant in those days. But with befitting dignity Bidhan 
steered clear of the Scylla of parochialism and the Charybdis 
of communalism in his criticism of the measure proposed. 
Proclaiming that he for one stood for the establishment of 
one University in each Division, he deplored “the communal 
appeal” of Sir Abdur Rahim, pleaded for the abandonment 
of the evident official design to set up the Dacca University 
as a rival to the Calcutta University, emphasised the need 
for an integrated approach to the problems of higher educa- 
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tion and stoutly opposed the provisions in the amending Bill 
calculated to subordinate the Academic Council to the Execu¬ 
tive Council. He based his opposition on the principle he 
championed in the context of the Calcutta University. 

Bidhan made equally valuable contributions to the consi¬ 
deration of problems relating to public health and medical 
relief. He consistently pleaded for decentralisation of the 
administration of these subjects which was the corner-stone 
of the development scheme submitted by Deshabandhu Das. 
He protested on every relevant occasion against differentia¬ 
tion by the Government against C^vernment Medical Schools 
and private Medical Schools. He pleaded in the context of 
the Demand for Grant for the Hos|)ital Nurses Institution, 
for the Government directly undertaking the training of 
Nurses and for giving all reasonable encouragement to Indian 
ladies to enter the profession of Nursing. Again and again 
he focussed public attention on, and recorded his protest 
against, preferential treatment given to the members of the 
I.M.S. He stoutly opposed the official Bill to provide for 
a new constitution of the Bengal Council of Medical Regis¬ 
tration with preponderance of official representation and 
eloquently supported on another occasion Dr. K. S. Roys 
Resolution recommending a new constitution for the Govern¬ 
ing Body of the State Medical Faculty of Bengal with a view 
to changing the official character of that body. He exposed 
with scathing sarcasm the insolence of the Home Member 
for the time being, Mr. Moberley, who had suggested that 
the inclusion of outsiders in the body would lead to lower¬ 
ing of the standard of medical education and urged that 
either the constitution of the Faculty should be changed or 
it should be robbed of the p>ower of inspecting Medical 
Schools and kept as a purely examining body. As early as 
1925 he moved a Resolution recommending the appointment 
of a Committee ‘‘for ascertaining the causes of pollution of 
the river Hooghly and to recommend measures, legislative 
or otherwise, to prevent pollution in future” and supported 
it with a speech which revealed the painstaking research he 
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had made to master the intricacies of a highly technical 
subject. It was in connection with this Resolution that he 
predicted that “in the near future Calcutta is going to be 
developed more towards the north than towards the south,” 
•—a prediction which we all know has come true. 

Bidhan took the keenest interest in the budgets which were 
successively presented during his membership of the Council. 
His analysis of the figures used to be masterly. No allotment, 
big or small, seemed to have ever escaped his eagle eye and 
the Finance Member used to have an uncomfortable time 
every day during the Budget discussion when he would be 
called upon by Bidhan to explain some apparent discrepancy 
and, mostly, the disappearance or reduction of some amount 
of anticipated surplus. Those were the specious days of 
surplus budget and Bidhan seems to have taken rather 
seriously an assurance given by the Finance Member in 1924 
that the surplus of revenue over expenditure would be 
constituted into a Special Fund to be devoted exclusively to 
nation-building activities. So seriously had he taken the 
assurance that he actually opposed in March 1924 a European 
non-official member’s Resolution recommending that cinema 
etc. be exempted from the operation of the Bengal Amuse¬ 
ment Tax Act, because .such exemption might affect the size 
of the balance. On another occasion he strongly objected 
to the Budget proposal for the construction of a residential 
building for the Police Force not because the money was to 
be spent for the “unpopular” Police but because he felt 
that it was unsound policy to utilise revenue income for 
construction of such buildings. He strongly pleaded for the 
financing of such projects with a loan “rather than from the 
unspent balance which should be spent for transferred 
subjects. Such details never escaped his attention and he 
strongly resented the cast iron mould of the Budget which 
the Council could only approve but not change in any way. 

If we had,” he said in course of one of his earlier Budget 
speeches, “even the power of transferring a particular amount 
under a particular head to another head I personally would 
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have been satisfied with that.” In the absence of such power 
of the elected representatives of the people the presentation 
and discussion of the Budget, in his opinion, were an ‘‘annual 
ceremony”. To the characterisation by the Finance Member 
of the attitude of the Opposition to the Budget as irrespon¬ 
sible, Bidhan’s reply w^as unconventionally original hut 
highly suggestive and fully convincing. Because the Council 
had no power even to change the allocation of funds pro|R)sed 
‘‘the only alternative left to us is to raise a loud cry so that 
not only the Government and the members may hear it but 
also those in England in whose hands lies our destiny.” 

But except for this basic approach Bidhan was never des- 
tructi\e in his criticism of the Budget or any proposal 
involving a rise in the expenditure of revenue. He 
betrayed no racial animosity in his criticism of the Imperial 
Services including the I.M.S. nor did he ever pretend to be 
an egalitarian in his approach to the question of salaries of 
public servants. It is not the high salary as such ^vhich he 
objected to but the payment of higher salary to particular 
persons belonging to the particular cadres which he resented. 
He objected even more strongly to the inflation of a public 
servant’s salary with the addition of allowances in various 
forms. During Budget discussions he used to carry with him 
the latest issue of the Civil List and it was his favourite tech¬ 
nique to quote extensively from the volume to prove the 
extravagance of the prevailing administration. Criticising 
the high salary scale for the I.M.S. he asked on one occasion 
what justification could there be ‘‘for spending Rs, l,v500/- 
for one of the I.M.S. officers when we can get the same work 
done by paying much less to local Indian officers”? On 
another occasion he pointed out the number of allowances 
which a particular officer was drawing and said, ‘‘If you 
have to pay allowance to a man to do his duty I wonder what 
he is getting his grade pay fori ” 

Bidhan took a keen interest in the proposal to construct a 
new Howrah Bridge and to add a pathway to the Railway 
Bridge at Bally and he contributed materially to the consi- 
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deration of the financial implications of the proposals. When 
in December 1925 the Government moved a Resolution 
involving the acceptance of the principle of the Provincial 
Government making a contribution to the construction of 
the pathway on the Bally Bridge it was Bidhan who pointed 
out that the project would benefit most the industrialists 
and big businessmen on two sides of the Hooghly and on 
that ground urged that these primary beneficiaries should 
be made to contribute in higher proportions to the cost of 
the project. In August 1924 when the Howrah Bridge Bill 
was sponsored by the Government he supported the motion 
for circulation because he was anxious to obtain the best 
available expert opinion. He analysed the financial impli¬ 
cations of the measure and was outspt^ken in his criticism of 
the high incidence of taxes j>roposed to be im{X)scd. \V4icn 
the Bill again came up in 1926 for consideration he again 
stood up in opposition to a proposal to increase the tax¬ 
payer's contribution in order to lighten the burden of the 
Provincial Government. On each of these occasions he ^vas 
firm in his opposition but constructive in his criticism. He 
never sought to demolish anything without suggesting what 
should replace the feature sought to be demolished and how 
the replacement should be effected. 

The details of things received the minute attention of 
Bidhan but he never lost sight of the wood for the trees. 
He could effectively criticise the parts because he had a clear 
perception of the whole. His basic objection to the Budget 
was that it used to be lacking in policy. But he had no 
doubt in his mind what the |X)licy should be. He stood 
for dcccntralisaiton of autliority so that local initiative might 
develop without let or hindrance. Whether he spoke on 
Public Health Budget, Education Budget or Police Budget, 
criticising attempts to officialise the Senate or delay in the 
administration of medical relief or some proposal to provide 
some new amenity to members of the Force, he pleaded ulti¬ 
mately for more power being given to the people. He stood 
for the policy of prohibition "not to be achieved to-day, but 
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the first step ought to be taken from this point of time/’ 
as he said in March, 1927. In 1929 he vigorously supported 
the Bengal Industrial Development Bill introduced by Nalini 
Ranjan Sarcar because he was firmly wedded to the policy of 
speedy development of industries with a view to improving 
the economic condition of the people. His seeming pre¬ 
occupation with the details of administration was but the 
symptoms of his deeper concern for basic principles. 

Bidhan therefore did not take long to identify himself also 
with the politics of the Swarajya Party or, rather, it was his 
nature which sloAvly but surely threw him, without even 
his knowing it, into the vortex of the Swarajist politics. He 
started with a sincere attempt to mend the administration 
and having failed in his attempt, decided to end it. 

During his first year in the Council though sitting and 
\’oting with the Swarajya Party, Bidhan took no acti\'c part 
in purely political discussions. His chief concern in 1921 
was the University and he took much interest even in such 
minor matters as the Railway siding near the Barrackjwre 
Race Course, Calcutta Corporation’s Railway line on the 
Circular Road and the figures in the Budget. But c\'cn then 
his speeches expressed the deep-seated resentment in his 
mind at the racial discrimination involved in the policies of 
the Government of the time,—discrimination, the memory 
of the operation of which against himself during his career 
in the Pro\'incial Medical Service still remained in his 
mind. During the discussion of the Budget Demand for 
European and Anglo-Indian education he gave a penetrating 
analysis of comparative figures in supporting a cut motion 
and recorded his strong protest against the proposal of making 
a '‘disproportionately higher grant to European Schools” on 
the ground of “mode of living and cost of education 
imparted.” During the discussion of the Budget Demand 
under the head ‘Police’, Bidhan concentrated his attack on 
the same evil and gave an illuminating illustration from his 
personal experience of the prevailing racial discrimination, 
“One day,” said he, “I happened to go to the station wcar- 
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ing a dhoti. There was a sergeant and an Indian policeman 
on duty and I was promptly refused entrance. I saw another 
gentleman coming behind me. He was about ten shades 
darker than me with a hat on; he was allowed entrance.” 

Bidhan made his first ptditical speech in the Council on 
February 24, 1926, when he supported B. N. Sasmal’s motion 
for the removal of the President, Kumar Shib Sekhareshwar 
Roy. It was a speech remarkable alike for vigour of presen¬ 
tation and cogency of reasoning. The motion was the sequel 
to the President having taken disciplinary action against 
certain members for alleged “disorderly” conduct in the 
House. Bidhan took his stand on the ground that the Rules 
under wliich the President had taken action had been 
framed by foreigners. But he also quoted extensively from 
Graham's book Mother of Parliament to show that on the 
relevant occasion the President had acted not only tactlessly 
but improperly and also unjustly. “Sometimes a deaf ear is as 
useful to the President of an Assembly as the blind eye was 
to Nelson," Bidhan reminded the Chair. “I say it is you 
who have lowered the dignity of the House,” he declared. 
He charged some “high-placed members of the Govern¬ 
ment” with having frustrated all attempts to arrive at 
a settlement in order that the “prestige” of the Chair 
might be maintained. Bidhan's retort was a masterpiece. “In 
India when prestige enters by the front door, dignity escapes 
by the back door,” he said. He reached such a height in 
his peroration that it may be quoted in extenso. Said he: 

“If this motion is lost,” (as it was), “the result will be 
due to the Government being able to command a sub¬ 
servient and slavish majority. In that case I shall be able 
to throw open the doors of the House and show to the 
people the figure of the elected President of the Council 
as a henchman tied to the Treasury Bench and clothed 
in a robe of privilege by a benign Government.” 

Having once broken the ice, Bidhan was completely at 
ease with politics. By then he had served a long period of 
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political association with such giants as Deshabandhu Das 
and Deshapriaya J. M. Sen Gupta and with such astute 
colleagues as Kiron Sankar Roy and Nalini Ranjan Sarkar. 
His own soul also had been secretly in tune with the poli¬ 
tics of the Swarajya Party. When, therefore, he felt called 
upon to shoulder the responsibilities for the exposition of 
the Swarajist principles and the promotion of the Congress 
ideals he did not falter nor take a single step in the wrong 
direction. His next political speech was delivered in January 
1927 when he opposed a Resolution moved by a Muslim 
member recommending the appointment of a Muslim 
Minister, and in that context he gave a sober exposition of 
the drawbacks and dangers of sectional and communal poli¬ 
tics. In August 1927 he went a long step forward and him¬ 
self moved two motions of No-confidcnce (as required by 
the Rules) in the two Ministers, Mr. B. Chakrabarti and 
Mr. A. K. Ghaznavi. It was a political speech which he 
made in commending his motions for acceptance and it was 
a speech remarkable for dignity and brilliance alike. He 
CTiticiscd principles rather than personalities. Only casually 
did he mention a few of the lapses of the two sitting Minis¬ 
ters, lapses widely known to the public and often before 
criticised in the Press. He devoted the greater part of his 
speech to the exposition of the fundamentaLl drawbacks of 
the Montford Constitution and the illusory character of 
the “Reforms’*. He quoted extensively from the Muddiman 
Committee’s Report, from the evidence recorded by the 
Committee of the Ministers and ex-Ministers and it was 
easy for him to prove to the hilt that the Reforms should 
be ended in the wider interest of the nation. 

The Swarajya Party did not command in those days a 
sure majority in the House. The Muslim members held 
the balance and many of them were more amenable to 
personal influences than to the appeal of some prin¬ 
ciple. But Bidhan had argued his case with such dignity 
and so convincingly that his motions were carried and the 
Ministers had to go. 
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Thereafter Bidhan persisted in his attacks on the Reforms 
on political grounds and actively, dispassionately and effec¬ 
tively participated, whenever an occasion arose, in political 
discussions. In March 1928 he supported a motion for the 
reduction of the Education Minister’s salary. In the follow¬ 
ing August a serious discussion on the constitutional future 
of India was stimulated by a Resolution by Sir Abdur 
Rahim. As usual in those days, the Resolution which itself 
was not unexceptionable from the nationalist point of view, 
had provoked a number of amendments advocating com¬ 
munal representation in one form or another and in varying 
proportions. One of these amendments advocating separate 
communal electorates was moved by Moulvi A. K. Fazlul 
Huq. Bidhan participating in the debate displayed mature 
statesmanship. He did not make a frontal attack on com¬ 
munal electorates as such but took his stand on the plea 
that the Legislature was not the place to discuss the subject 
of communal electorates. The essence of the plea was that 
the issue should be settled outside the House where no third 
party might be present, by the leaders of the communities 
sitting together round the table. 

Bidhan did not take long to become the spokesman in 
the Council of the Swarajya Party. He became the Deputy 
Leader after Deshabandhu’s death when J. M. Sen Gupta 
was elected the Leader. Once his indifference towards the 
{X)litical issues was gone, he had often to figuic as the spokes¬ 
man of the Party in political discussions. On him fell 
early in 1927 the task of moving an adjournment motion to 
discuss the firing on the Bengal Nagpur Railway employees 
and strikers at Kharagpur. And again in March 1928 he 
was commissioned by the Party to speak as its chief spokes¬ 
man on the cut motion to the Police Budget to censure 
the excesses committed by the Police in Calcutta in connec¬ 
tion with the hartal called by the Congress to mark the 
nation’s disapproval of the landing in Bombay of the "all- 
white” Simon Commission. It was in the course of the 
second discussion that a European member of the House 
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indulged in a bit of the usual irony (which subsequent 
events have proved to have been a prophecy) and attempted 
to put some moderation into Bidhan by telling him that in 
ten or fifteen years Bidhan might find himself on the Trea¬ 
sury Benches with the responsibility to defend the Police. 
The irony was wholly unwarranted for though vigorous on 
both occasions, on neither occasion did he say anything 
which he does not say also as the Chief Minister of AVest 
Bengal. Speaking on the firing on the strikers at Kharag¬ 
pur Bidhan recorded his protest primarily against the alleged 
authorisation of the Auxiliary Force by the District Magis¬ 
trate to fire on the strikers and the ground on ^vhich he 
protested was that the Auxiliary Force at Kharagpur con¬ 
sisted of the “superior officers of the Railway Company." 
The principle on which he based his criticism was also 
clearly stated by him. “Before violence is used," he said, 
“on entirely unarmed workers who are weak and cannot 
defend themselves, the onus to show that violence was neces¬ 
sary lies upon the person who used that violence." Speak¬ 
ing on the second occasion on the Police excesses in Calcutta 
on February 3, 1928 he gave instance after instance from his 
personal experiences on the day of hartal to substantiate 
the charge that it was the Police and not members of the 
public who had been aggressive and offensive in their 
behaviour. “I have not seen a single Indian or Congress¬ 
man," he said in the course of the account he gave of what 
he had witnessed, “using force or abusive language 
towards the Police. On the other hand, every act of cruelty 
I have seen was done deliberately and more than what was 
justifiable under the circumstances not by Indian Policemen 
but by the European Police Serjeants." He asserted that he 
did not notice the Number plate on some of the Serjeants 
he saw in the act of beating members of the publjc and 
thundered, “I say deliberately that there must have been 
instructions from headquarters that the Police Number must 
be taken off on that particular date." He gave instances of 
arrest of respectable citizens including Sri Ramaprasad 
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Mookerjee and of forcible entry into private houses by 
Policemen followed by indiscriminate assault on the mem¬ 
bers of the family. He also gave instances of the Congress 
leaders having successfully handled crowds and concluded 
his speech with the assertion that if peace were the principal 
objective of the Police and not the prevention of hartal, its 
realisation would have been easy if simply the Police force 
and other irritating objects like the tramcars running empty, 
were withdrawn for the day. 

Bidhan vigilantly guarded also the interests of Labour. 
His constituency included a long industrial belt and among 
those who had returned him to the Council were also a good 
number of factory workers. 'Lhe call of these workers on 
the occasion of the unprecedentedly successful labour stxike 
in jute mills in 1929 could not leave him unmoved. On 
August 8, 1929 he sought leave to move an adjournment 
motion to discuss “the recent mill strikes near Calcutta” 
and on the following day he moved his motion with a 
brilliant speech essentially based on his Election Manifesto. 
“I am not a Labour leader, bogus or real,” he said interest¬ 
ingly by way of an introduction and claimed that he had a 
right to represent workers who had sent him “to this House 
for the third time.” “As a member of the Congress Party 
also” he had to try “for a proper adjustment of the rights of 
the capitalists and those of the labourers.” In the particular 
case, however, his analysis led him to the conclusion that 
the workers were more sinned against than sinning and 
that their demand for higher wages was just. “If,” said he 
at the conclusion of his analysis, “the mill-owners reduced 
the number of hours of work and left the workers idle it 
was for their own interest that they did so. Wlien they 
asked the workers to work for longer hours they did so in 
their own interest. They did so because they knew that 
they would be able to sell the increased production. If such 
be the case the worker should be made a partner in the game 
not only where such work is concerned but also where profits 
are concerned.” But he criticised the Government more 
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severely than he did the employers on the charge of having 
intervened in the domestic dispute between Capital and 
Labour. He had, prior to giving notice of his motion, 
toured extensi\'ely in the area affected by the strike, had 
talks with different groups of workers, employers and officers 
of the Go\'ernment. He had also seen things with his own 
eyes. So he asserted on the basis of his firsthand knowledge 
that “the Go\'crnment had intervened even before the recent 
disturbances had taken place.” He gave concrete instances 
and so convincingly did he argue the case that the Govern¬ 
ment had failed in their duty in handling the jute mill 
strike that the motion of adjournment involving censure on 
the Government was carried in the teeth of strong Official 
opposition. 

Bidhan has been habitually shy and even now seldom ad¬ 
dresses public meetings. In the Bengal Legislative Council 
his shyness during the first year or two was pronounced. But 
having started speaking he progressed by leaps and bounds. 
He did not, of course, reach even near the standard of oratory 
set by distinguished orators of Bengal and ably upheld in the 
Council by the leaders under whom he successively worked. 
But there is no doubt that within an incredibly short period 
he became an able debater in the Council. He might have 
lacked in what is called eloquence but did not cither inflict 
the singsong monotony of manuscript oration on the Council 
as many of the members in those days did. What he lacked 
in eloquence w'as more than made up by his able marshalling 
of facts and cogency of reasoning. Dignity was the key-note 
of his speeches and he hated hitting his opponent below the 
belt. But he could also import into his speeches the usual 
embellishments of rhetorics. Now and then he could indulge 
in biting sarcasm. He seemed to command a rich storehouse 
of repartees and made effective u.se of the weapons in fend¬ 
ing himself or his party against attacks by Sir Provas Chandra 
Mittcr or Mr. Moberly. As a result he was serious in the 
treatment of the subjects he chose to deal with. But he could 
also “indulge in a little levity” as he said he did even early 
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in 1924 when participating in the discussion on the Budget 
Demand under the head “Forests”, when he made a speech 
punctuated with jokes about the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of 
Burdwan who though was in the opposite camp of politics 
remained a life-long friend of Dr. Roy. The same wit 
characterised Bidhan’s speech on the Bengal Fish Fry Bill 
moved by Shah Syed Emdadul Huq in 1926 w'hen his skil¬ 
ful punning on “fried fish” and “fish fry” was highly relished 
by the members of the House including the mover of the 
Bill though Bidhan was pleading for virtual shelving of the 
Bill against the importunities of its author. 

In arguing against the official case Bidhan had a knack of 
turning the table on his opponents. One of the arguments 
against the Calcutta University which the official spokesman 
habitually used in those days was that the Muslims did not 
have adequate representation on the University bodies. In 
March 1927 during the Budget discussions the then Director 
of Public Instruction, Mr. Oaten, had repeated the argu¬ 
ment. When Bidhan’s turn to speak came, the simple but 
effective retort he gave was: “Why didn’t you nominate more 
Mu,slims on the Senate?” There w-as no reply to the retort 
as there could be none, for the Senate in those days used to 
be a predominantly nominated body. 

The same speech of Bidhan w'as remarkable also for the 
display of his adroit handling of figures of speech and his 
ability to make rapier thrusts at his opponents. He gave a 
classification of the supporters of the Bureaucracy which tvas 
startling in its originality and also devastating in its sarcasm. 
“There are three groups of members on the opposite 
benches,” he said. And these were: “(1) Latitudinarians, 
i.e., members of the Government block who enjoy immense 
latitude and pow'er, play fast and loose with the liberties of 
the people and manage finances in a way so that their own 
interests are safeguarded: (2) Attitudinarians, i.e., those 
amiable people who sit watching the movements of the 
Government Benches and bend their will at every nod of 
their masters ; their attitude is one of purposeful subjection ; 
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their fulsome flattery and unabashed sycophancy are a dis¬ 
grace to the comnxyuity to which they belong; they are the 
veritable Jaichands and Umichands of modern political life ; 
and (3) Platitudinarians, i.e., those supporters of the Govern¬ 
ment who say what they do not mean and mean what they 
never say/* 

Slowly but surely Bidhan proved himself to be a superb 
Parliamentarian in the Bengal Council with a fund, at his 
ready disposal, of wit, irony, pun and sarcasm to enliven his 
speeches which hoirever used to be more remarkable for the 
wealth of facts with which those were packed. He rose quite 
naturally to the position of the Deputy Leader of the Party 
after the mantle of leadership had fallen on Deshapriya 
Jatindra Mohan Sen Gupta. 
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MAYOR 

Bidhan was an able Parliamentarian with a pronounced 
bias for constructive criticism. Besides, as the Deputy Leader 
of the Congress Party in the Council he had given ample 
demonstration of his capacity for party leadership. The 
choice of the Congress Party in the Corporation of Calcutta 
in search of a leader at a crucial period in the history of the 
Calcutta Corporation, therefore, fell on him quite naturally. 

Even otlierwise Bidhan was eminently fitted to work in 
the Corporation to minister to the civic needs of the citizens. 
He loved Calcutta and knew it more intimately than even the 
most popular Congress leaders. Enough has been said before 
to show how deep was Bidhan*s love for this city. He could 
not brook the idea of going anywhere else and considered 
even an opportunity to improve the prospects of his career 
to be a misfortune if the opportunity came to him with the 
corollary of the obligation to leave Calcutta. Indeed, one 
of the reasons why he did not join the Indian Medical Service 
was that he did not like to leave Calcutta. Except for the 
break of a little over two years he had to spend in England 
for studies, he had lived continuously in Calcutta for over 
thirty years and had acquainted himself with the people and 
the problems of the city. In this respect he had one natural 
advantage which most other city fathers lacked. He had 
been a Physician and an eminent Physician at that. His 
professional duties took him to the lanes and bye-lanes of the 
city and to the tile-roofed hut as often as to the palace. Once 
he himself declared on the floor of the Bengal Legislative 
Council that during his professional career he had visited 
every house in Calcutta. His Physician’s eyes and scientific 
training had helped him to understand the civic problems 
better than others. 
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The prevailing political situation also helped, indeed com¬ 
pelled, his entry into the Corporation. Under the mandate 
of the historic Lahore Congress session, the Congress Party 
had left the Council in January, 1930. The Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement in the form of Salt Satyagraha had been 
on. Sri Subhas Chandra Bose having been convicted in a 
sedition case, had been clapped into the prison even before 
the Dandec Maich started. Sri J. M. Sen Gupta, then the 
Mayor of Calcutta, was also imprisoned soon after the move¬ 
ment started. So were other Congress leaders of Bengal. The 
Congress Party in the Corporation was badly in need of a 
leader with an outstanding personality. The Congress orga¬ 
nisation, then functioning under an official ban, was also in 
search of a person to lead the Congress Councillors whose 
loyalty to the Congress principles was undoubted and who 
yet could be expected to remain out of the prison in order 
to be able to discharge their duties and responsibilities in the 
Corporation. Bidhan then was the only Congress leader in 
Calcutta who fully answered to the requirements of the 
Congress in the Corporation. And he was selected for the 
job. 

Bidhan was elected an Alderman of the Corporation for 
1930-31 and remained an Alderman till 1932-33. He was 
again elected an Alderman in 1938-39 and remained as 
such till 1943-44. His first three years in the Cor¬ 
poration, however, were the most important, not only because 
he w'as also the Mayor for two successive terms during that 
period, but also because that was a most significant period in 
the history of India. He was unanimously elected the Mayor 
of Calcutta at the first meeting of the Corporation in 1931-32 
on the motion of no less a person than Sri Subhas Chandra 
Bose. He had to face a contest for Mayoralty in 1932-33 
when his name was proposed by Sri Santosh Kumar Basu. 
But he won by a clear majority, having secured 42 votes as 
against 26 polled by Mr. J. N. Maitra and only 8 secured by 
Moulvi A. K. Fazlul Huq, later the Chief Minister of 
undivided Bengal. Except for about six months he had to 
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spend in His Majesty’s Guest House having been convicted 
in August 1930 along with other members of the Congress 
Working Committee, he had an unbroken record of serv'ice 
to the ratepayers during these three years. Whether as an 
Alderman or as the Mayor, he distinguished himself by dint 
of his service and acquitted himself creditably as a Party 
leader, as the Presiding Officer and as an Administrator. 
Besides attending to his regular duties as Mayor, he took 
an active interest in the details of the various problems con¬ 
fronting the Corporation and sert'ed on several Committees. 
He was the Chairman of the Finance Standing Committee in 
1930-31 and Chairman of the Sen'ices Standing Committee 
in 1931-32. He served as member of the Playground Faci¬ 
lities Special Committee, Mohamedan, Backward and Mino¬ 
rity Communities’ Appointment Special Committee, Deve¬ 
lopment Special Committee and Sub-Committee on the 
training of Indian Nurses. During the second period of his 
Aldermanship he served as Member on the Beggar Problem 
Special Committee, Harijan Special Committee, Stray Bulls 
and Cattle Enquiry Special Committee, Unemployment 
Problem Special Committee and several other Committees 
dealing with the ordinary administrative problems. The 
very names of the Committees above-mentioned constitute 
a sufficient explanation of the wide range of his interests and 
special knowledge and give a measure of the confidence 
with which he was looked up to by his fellow-Councillors. 
And in the discharge of his duties he did not spare himself. 
“For the first time in the history of the Corporation,” said 
Councillor Sachindra Nath Mukherjee in felicitating him at 
the conclusion of his first term as Mayor, “they saw that the 
Mayor was at his office at noon and went on doing his work 
till 3 p.M.” And it is common knowledge that the Mayor 
has not to work only at his office. 

Bidhan did not enter the Corporation “with any fore¬ 
thought” as he said in replying to the felicitations on the 
eve of his relinquishment of the office of Mayor on March 23, 
1933, “I almost drifted to the Corporation,” he added, “when 
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the proposition was put before me as to whether I should go 
to the Corporation.” He had only “a sort of curiosity to 
find out how the love of one’s country, how anyone’s love of 
freedom could be in some way adjusted to the evolution 
of a constructive ideal.” He was “comparatively a new¬ 
comer in this House”, though with “a brilliant record of 
public career” to his credit, as Netaji Subhas said in offering 
him congratulations on his unanimous election as Mayor. 
But the new-comer had been elected Alderman with a record 
number of votes,—“a record which was beaten only by 
Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das,” as was pointed out on a 
later occasion by Sri Santosh Kumar Basu. The “new-comer” 
also proved himself to be equal to a veteran in the discharge 
of his duties. Rose petals were ceremoniously showered on 
him, according to the established practice, when, after elec¬ 
tion he was conducted to the Mayoral chair. Even more 
fragrant tvere the encomiums which tvere showered in greater 
profusion when after ttvo years he laid down the reins of 
Mayoralty. His “tact, patience and courtesy” W'ere univer¬ 
sally praised. Members of the Opposition praised him even 
more than the members of the Congress Party. Sri P. N. 
Guha said that “there was no occasion when they could take 
any exception to the Mayor’s ruling or his conduct of busi¬ 
ness.” Sri C. C. Biswas acknowledged “with gratitude and 
appreciation the readiness with which” he had “retrieved 
his mistakes when he realised that he had made a mistake.” 
Mr. Campbell Forrester praised him for “doing extremely 
well” and unreservedly admitted that “not a single individual 
found fault” with him. And the members of the Congress 
Party, of course, joined the chorus. 

It is the ideal of Deshabandhu which had inspired Bidhan 
to enter the Corporation and during his career in that body 
he never deviated from the ideal. He had a curiosity to 
find out “how Deshabandhu Chattaranjan Das could have 
been attracted to work under a Constitution which neces¬ 
sarily had its restrictions.” Immediately after his election as 
Mayor in 1931 he referred to the programme of work for the 
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Corporation which had been outlined by Deshabandhu and 
firmly added: 

“The outlines of the canvas are there, we have got to fill 
in the details; the broad features of the scheme are there, we 
have got to frame and work out a programme ; the power, 
prestige, the men and the money are there, let us utilise 
them with a set purpose and let us work in unison to bring 
about the uplift of the poor and the relief of the sufferer, 
.... Let our service to the ratepayers be guided by a pure 
heart and an honest effort.” 

Bidhan accepted Deshabandhu’s ideal in its entirety and 
during his career in the Corporation consistently strove to 
implement not only its administrative implications but also 
the political aspect of it. One of his first acts as an 
Alderman of the Corporation and Leader of the Congress 
Party was to move on May 14, 1930, a Resolution offering 
the Corporation’s “most respectful homage to Mahatma 
Gandhi, the apo.stle of non-violence” and tendering “to him 
its sinccrest felicitation on his incarceration and on the 
signal triumph achieved by him in his campaign.” From 
the scat of the Mayor in 1932 he made a spirited protest 
against certain accu.sations against the Corporation made in 
England by Sir Charles Tegart who had been the Commi¬ 
ssioner of Police in Calcutta. Sir Charles had said in a speech 
tliat “the Corporation provided terrorists and their relatives 
with jobs largely in the capacity of teachers." He claimed 
that he had had many instances to prove the accuracy of his 
statement and that “the Corporation knows it to be the case.” 

The matter was first raised in the Corporation on Novem¬ 
ber 9, 1932. But since nothing more authentic than a Press 
report of the speech was available in India, Mayor Bidhan 
took upon himself the duty of writing to Sir Charles Tegart 
to ascertain if the speech had been correctly reported in the 
Indian Press. No reply was received. Meanwhile, the 
European Association of Calcutta got printed and widely 
circulated in India a brochure containing the full text of 
Sir Charles Tegart’s speech. Naturally the matter was again 
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raised at the meeting of the Corporation on December 5, 
1932, and the concensus of opinion in the House was that it 
was the duty of the Corporation to refute the baseless alle¬ 
gations. The task naturally devolved on the Mayor and he 
fulfilled it with great dignity, clarity and vigour. 

“So far as the subject matter of the charge is concerned," 
thundered Bidhan from the Mayoral chair, “I repeat what 
I said before that it is an absolutely unwarranted and a 
deliberate lie and a calumny uttered at a crucial moment 
in the country’s history to mislead the uninformed and to 
create an unjustifiable prejudice against the Corjjoration.” 

“It is one thing,” he added, “to use the expre.ssion ‘those 
who had suffered in the country’s cause’. It is another 
thing to pass on almost immediately to the sequel: ‘the 
result has been that for years this civic body has provided 
terrorists and their relatives with jobs largely in the capa¬ 
city of teachers’. It is a very queer jump from ‘suffering 
in the country’s cause’ to ‘terrorists’,—an attempt at the 
conversion of one group or category of persons into 
another.... Why is Sir Charles Tcgart so anxious to 
confuse issues? What was the urgency for the gieat 
Knight to make such a speech? Why, again, has the Euro¬ 
pean Association taken this trouble of printing and distri¬ 
buting copies of this speech ? .... I say that it is a part 
of a political propaganda against this great Corporation 
.... Assuming for argument’s sake that a person employed 
here had at one time been connected with teiTorism, 
does that bar that individual from being appointed, if he 
is othenvise qualified and if he has ceased to be a terrorist?” 
The speech had a tremendous effect in the House and 
outside. Those European Councillors of the Corporation 
who on the former occasion had attempted to shelve discus¬ 
sion of Sir Charles Tegart’s speech on the argument that 
the Corporation should make sure of its own grounds, did 
not even dare open their lips, not to speak of repeating the 
calumny against the Corporation in defence of Sir Charles 
Tegart. 
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On another momentous occasion Bidhan had to exercise 
extraordinary tact in moving a resolution in the Corporation. 
It was one to put on record the Corporation’s “sense of grief 
at the execution of Srijut Dinesh Chandra Gupta” who had 
earlier been hanged in the Alipore Central Jail on conviction 
for his complicity in the thrilling invasion of the Writers’ 
Buildings in Calcutta in which Lt.-Col. Simpson, the LG. of 
prisons, had been shot dead and Binoy and Badal who along 
with Dinesh had conducted the raid had died following self¬ 
administration of poison. Dinesh also had taken his share of 
the poison which however did not succeed in killing him. 
He was taken to the hospital under arrest, treated to the 
point of complete recovery and then placed on his trial 
at the end of which he was convicted and sentenced to death. 
Such was the person whose death was to be mourned by the 
Corporation. 

Mayor Bidhan tactfully took upon himself the task of 
giving expression to the feelings of all which was the effective 
way of preventing an acrimonious controversy over a solemn 
subject. What he said on the occasion bears reproduction 
in extenso. Said he: 

“As a matter of personal conviction, as a matter of policy 
follow'ed by the Congress, one does not accept the method 
adopted by him. But at the same time we cannot but 
show our respect and pay our homage to the courage and 
devotion, however misdirected it might have been, which 
he (Dinesh) showed even to the last moment when he 
gladly, from all accounts, put the hangman’s noose round 
his neck and almost the last words he uttered were Bande 
Mataram.” 

“A Judge of the High Court,” Bidhan continued, “Mr. 
Justice Buckland said in his ffnding that he felt that this 
young man was not actuated by any sense of self-interest 
or personal hate. As a matter of fact, Mr. Justice Buck- 
land was simply recording the verdict of history. We have 
read instances in history when the perpetrators of acts like 
this in one generation and punished for them, have been 
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acclaimed as martyrs by the next generation. Therefore 
let us pay our respect to the courage and devotion shown 
by this young man. I would ask members to show their 
respect by standing.” 

No exception was taken to the procedure by any member 
of the House and it was long after such a performance by 
Bidhan that Mr. Campbell Forrester made the full-throated 
admission on the floor of the House that “not a single indivi¬ 
dual found fault with” the Mayor during his term of office. 

Later, Mahatma Gandhi having heard of the resolution 
wanted it to be withdra^vn as he felt that it might be mis¬ 
interpreted. Almost in the identical case of Bhagat Singh, 
Gandhiji himself withdrew the resolution passed at the 
Karachi Congress. As desired by Gandhiji, at the time of the 
confirmation of the proceedings on the resolution on Dine.sh 
Chandra Gupta, Mayor Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy suggested 
that although it might not be }X)ssible to expunge the resolu¬ 
tion, it should be placed on record his opinion tliat he wanted 
to have it withdra^s’n in accordance with the wishes of the 
Mahatma. 

In the .sphere of administration Bidhan leading the Con¬ 
gress Party in the Corporation sincerely attempted to fill in 
the details of the picture of which the outlines had been left 
on the canr as by Deshbandhu. Throughout the long jx;riod 
of his stewardship, the Corporation made ever increasing 
provisions for expansion of free education, free medical aid 
to the poor, better roads, improved lighting, increased water 
supply etc., etc. As a rule, Bidhan used to be on the Budget 
Special Committee and every time he had anything to do 
with the Budget he could discover some still untapped or 
inadequately tapped source of income to find the where¬ 
withal to eff^ect expansion, however small, of beneficent 
services. He was not in favour of going to the Government 
every' time the Corporation w'as in financial difficulty, for, as 
he explained in his Budget speech in 1944, easy financial 
accommodation promoted a spirit of unhealthy complacence 
in the Corporation, while every opportunity given to the 
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Government to oblige the Corporation automatically streng¬ 
thened also the grip o£ the former over the latter. He en¬ 
couraged the Corporation to rely increasingly on self-help 
and to tap all possible sources of income. In the same year, 
1944, he persuaded the Corporation to raise its estimate of 
income by providing for the sale or leasing out of Corpora¬ 
tion lands lying unutilised and the increase was appreciable 
enough to enable the raising of the estimates on the expendi¬ 
ture side as well. Even as early as 1933 he had made such 
advance on the administrative front as to be able to claim 
that they had “enunciated certain definite policies in the 
matter of asphalting roads, removal of refuse, medical relief”, 
etc. To Bidlian specially goes the credit for laying down a 
set of Rules governing the sanction of grants-in-aid to hospi¬ 
tals and charitable dispensaries. One of his acts as Mayor 
^vas to introduce competitive examination for recruitment 
to the Corporation’s clerical services. 

Bidlian not only followed the philosophy of Deshbandhu 
in working out his programme but he distinguished himself 
by contributing something more to it. A common criticism 
then was, as it is now, that the achievements of the Corpora¬ 
tion fell short of the requirements of the rate-payers, that 
the ideal set before it by Deshbandhu had not been realised. 
This criticism Bidhan answered at some length in the course 
of his reply to the felicitations offered him at the conclu¬ 
sion of each of his terms as Mayor. On such occasions he 
would narrate the achievements, give comparative figures to 
show what had been done and firmly proclaim that the 
achievement was something which the Congress Party could 
be legitimately proud of. “The Corporation,” said he on 
March 31, 1932, “has changed out of recognition since 1923- 
1924 when you, gentlemen, came in with the Congress banner 
in your hands.” He would, at the same time, be equally 
outspoken in his appreciation of the magnitude of the task 
remaining still unfulfilled. With such acknowledgment 
made in all humility, however, would come the exposition 
of the philosophy of the greater achievement of striving. 
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“The Corporation would never come to a day/’ he said in 
March, 1933, “when it can say, 'we are perfect/ Because 
as we gain in experience our ideals will grow correspondingly. 
If they do not grow then we shall know that we have come to 
the end of our achievements/’ 

So he would let the ideal grow and recede farther and 
farther so that the striving to reach the ideal, to realise it 
might also grow in intensity. To the mind that evolved 
such a philosophy, work automatically became an end in it¬ 
self,—its own reward, the achievement progressively dimi¬ 
nishing in importance as a factor to be reckoned with in the 
performance of one’s public duties. Bidhan had his own 
way of re-affirming and re interpreting the Karma Yoga of 
Hindu philosophy. “There is,” he said on one occasion, 
already referred to, “only one word I want to hear from those 
who called upon me to ser\^e them and that is that at the end 
of my career I should hear, ‘Right, you have served well’.” 
On another occasion closely following, he passionately 
declared as follows: 

“I have one weakness in me and that is madness for 
work .... We have done well but much more remains to 
be done. During the present year in office I hope to face 
those problems. Wiiether you like it or not, whether it 
is a part of my function or not, I refuse to occupy this 
(Mayoral) Chair merely as an ornamental figurehead.” 

This passion for work led him not only to spend, as 
already stated, several hours daily in the Corporation office, 
not only to give audience and patient hearing to any person 
who sought interview with him,—persons who, according to 
a non-Congress Councillor, could hardly dream of meeting 
the Mayor in person,—but also to severely castigate, as befits 
the leader, those members of the Congress Party who did 
not take up seriously their duties as Councillors. On 
one occasion in the ’forties he publicly deplored that the 
Budget Special Committee “seldom had a quorum” and 
caustically said that he w^as “astonished” to find “levity of 
a most surprising character” in the members of the Com- 
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mittee,—"members hanging back in the corridors and 
verandahs round this Chamber and behaving not like City 
fathers but like city children.” Such reaction to levity was 
natural to one who had taken his own work in the Corpora¬ 
tion in the spirit of grim seriousness. 

A Review of Bidhan’s work in the Corporation would not 
be complete without a reference to the very interesting 
exposition he once gave of the relationship between the Cor¬ 
poration and the Government. Those were the days when 
conflict and clashes between the two were matters of almost 
daily occurrence. Referring on March 23, 1933, to the conti¬ 
nuing conflict, gravely mentioned by one Councillor in the 
course of his speech, Bidhan suddenly left the particulars to 
rise to a significant height of generalisation. 

“If I am a true prophet,” he said, “if I have any fore¬ 
sight, I predict that when a democratic Government comes 
into being, when we have an Executive Government which 
is responsible to the Legislature, you will find this conflict 
would grow bitter and more bitter for the reason that 
there will then be two bodies both claiming to represent 
the people,—not one body which is at present a bureau- 
cTatic body but two bodies which would both try to prove 
to the world that they represent the p)eoplc. One body, 
namely, the Legislature will have the whiphand and the 
Corporation Councillor will not be worth his position in 
the Corporation if he is not prepared to stand up and 
fight against usurpation by Government of the powers 
which are vested in the Corporation by Statute.” 

Perhaps the time has come when the City Fathers may 
stand up and tell Chief Minister Bidhan Chandra Roy that 
history has proved him to have been a true prophet even in 
1933. 
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WITH DESHBANDHU CHITTARANJAN DAS 

In the preceding Chapter mention was made of Bidhan's 
association with Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das since his elec¬ 
tion contest in 1923. It was in the course of his practice 
that Dr. Roy first came in touch with Barrister Chittaranjan 
Das, Bidhan also knew him a little socially. Now and then 
they met at different places—in the houses of common friends 
—and discussed the general problems of the country, but 
the contact in such cases was very slender. Chittaranjan Das 
became a very successful Barrister and gradually came into 
political lime-light, particularly after his famous speech in 
Chittagong in 1917. He was not one of those conventional 
politicians following the Gandhian austerity. He was 
regarded by the people who knew him as a very successful 
Barrister who lived a luxurious life, who was hardly without 
a cigar in his mouth and who was accustomed to have drinks 
every day. 

It w^as in August 1920 at the Calcutta special session of the 
Congress that Bidhan came in close touch with him. In that 
session Chittaranjan appeared on the A.I.C.C. platform to 
oppose Mahatmaji’s Non-Co-Operation Movement. He was 
unsuccessful in his contest with Gandhiji in Calcutta but 
took a large contingent of delegates to Nagpur at the next 
session where he succeeded. Later he became a convert 
to Gandhiji's programmes and on his return to Calcutta he 
decided to give up his practice, as well as his drinks and 
cigars. It seemed amazing to those people who knew him 
intimately. Bidhan was a frequent visitor to his house as 
a medical practitioner and the day Chittaranjan gave up 
his drinks and smoke. Dr. Roy revered him all the more 
for his great strength of mind in discarding long-standing 
habits. Recalling his admiration of Chittaranjan, Bidhan 
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said: "It may be comparatively easy for some people to give 
up their source of income, but to my mind to abjure a habit 
which had grown for years—^habit of smoking and drinking 
—in one day indicated a strength of mind and character 
which was unique.” 

Soon after Chittaranjan’s return from Nagpur, he was 
arrested and Bidhan lost touch with him until one day in 
August 1923 when he was sent for by Deshbandhu and was 
asked of his prospect for election to the Legislative Council 
from the North Calcutta Municipal Constituency—the home 
constituency of Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee who had been 
elected from there on a previous occasion. By that time 
Bidhan had begun his electioneering work, and when he met 
Chittaranjan he had already completed nearly five months 
of his campaign. Here it must be pointed out that when 
Bidhan stood for election he was not actuated by a spirit of 
opjxtsition to Sir Surendra Nath because he was helping 
Dyarchy in Bengal but “it was,” as he confessed, “more an 
effort on my part to get in rather than to keep Sir Surendra 
Nath out.” Bidhan was somewhat bewildered to hear from 
Chittaranjan Das when he met him that he had obtained the 
sanction of the Congress permitting him to form the Swarajya 
Party within the Congress and to run the election on behalf 
of the Party. Bidhan was further told that Chittaranjan and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru were then leading the Swarajya Party. 
“I was bewildered”, confesses Dr. Roy, “because in those days 
I kept very little touch with the political movements in the 
country, and therefore wondered w'hat Chittaranjan meant 
by his scheme of smashing Dyarchy through the Legislature.” 
Busy in his practice, Bidhan had little time then to devote 
to politics, and except casually reading the Montague 
Chelmsford Report, he did not keep any touch w’ith the 
operation of Dyarchy in Bengal. 

Chittaranjan Das then asked him: “Will you sign my 
Swarajya Party pledge?” 

“No”, said Bidhan. 

Then Chittaranjan demanded, “Why?” 
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Bidhan then told him that he had been working for his 
election for nearly five months as an Independent candidate 
and that if he became a party candidate now, it would appear 
that he was anxious to get in somehow or anyhow. More¬ 
over, he informed Chittaranjan that he would be misunder¬ 
stood by his constituency and would not like to change colour 
at that stage. Thereupon Chittaranjan said that he would 
put up a candidate against Bidhan. In his characteristic 
way Dr. Roy replied, “Thank you—such a step would 
naturally mean an easy victoi 7 for Sir Surendra Nath, because 
my approach to voters would be similar to that of the Swarajya 
Party candidate, and therefore our voters will be divided, 
leaving the line clear for Sir Surendra Nath.” 

Bidhan added: “My object in opposing Sir Surendra Nath 
Banerjee was not that he was a limb of Dyarchy but that he 
was a part of the Government which kept the people of our 
country under subjugation.” 

Chittaranjan Das dismissed Bidhan with the observation 
that he would send for him in another fortnight. After a 
fortnight they again met and this time Chittaranjan told 
Bidhan that he had decided not to put up a candidate against 
him and that although he had refused to sign the Swarajya 
Party pledge, he would ask Congressmen to support Dr. Roy 
because, he felt, he was the best instrument to kill Dyarchy 
represented by Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee. 

Bidhan’s association with Chittaranjan became closer 
during the election campaign. They met frequently and dis¬ 
cussed various matters. The defeat of Sir Surendra Nath in 
the election was a matter of great satisfaction to Chitta¬ 
ranjan Das from his point of view. But throughout the 
period of working in the Legislature up till his death, he 
was very keen that Dr. Roy should not leave his Independent 
Party headed by Byomkesh Chakravarti, and join the 
Swarajya Party. Chittaranjan even felt that it was a great 
help to the Swarajya Party in the Legislature if Bidhan 
remained an Independent. 

As already said, Bidhan was not a member of the Congress 
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and yet they of the Congress Party had great reliance on 
him and allowed him facilities for work in the Legislature 
on Nationalist lines. 

“This is why I feel rather embarrassed now,” says Dr. Roy, 
“when anybody comes and tells me that he cannot work for 
the country unless he gets a position in the Congress.” With¬ 
out holding any Congress office and without aspiring for one, 
he worked for the country more or less inspired by the Con¬ 
gress ideals. 

During the year and a half that Chittaranjan was alive 
after Bidhan entered the Legislature, they had very close 
association with each other. In fact, as time progressed, 
Chittaranjan was depending on Bidhan more and more in 
various matters. Whenever difficulties arose, Dr. Roy w’as 
called in to give his advice and help. “I was gratified,” 
declares Bidhan, “in receiving such confidence from so great 
a man like Chittaranjan Das.” On many occasions Bidhan 
was asked to undertake very difficult work in connection 
with the political campaigns even though he did not belong 
to Chittaranjan’s Swarajya Party or to the Congress. 

In December 1924, Chittaranjan created a Trust bequeath¬ 
ing all his private properties for the women of the country, 
and selected Bidhan as one of its members without even 
formally asking his consent. So much was Chittaranjan’s 
trust in Dr. Roy. “Why should he have taken me as a 
Trustee for managing his personal estate which he had given 
to the country, I do not know,” confesses Bidhan, “but as 
the charge was given to me, I accepted the assignment.” This 
Trust property is now known as the Chittaranjan Seva Sadan 
which has grown up from a very small beginning into a huge 
institution in memory of the great leader Deshbandhu. 

At about the same time in December 1924, Chittaranjan 
had an idea of collecting some funds for the improvement 
of village conditions. In the budget session early in 1924 
Bidhan had made the suggestion on behalf of the Indepen¬ 
dent Party that the Government should create small Trust 
Boards for developing rural areas of the province in the agri- 
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cultural, educational and medical spheres. But the Govern¬ 
ment would not agree to the suggestion. Therefore Chitta- 
ranjan thought that he might make a personal appeal to the 
people to collect some funds for village uplift. Hei'e, again, 
after collecting the funds, Chittaranjan without asking 
Bidhan made him a Trustee and Secretary of the Village 
Reorganisation Board. 

While returning from the Belgaum Congress, Chitta¬ 
ranjan had taken some food on the train and when he reached 
Calcutta he was suffering from acute blood dysenten-. For 
several days his condition was very serious, and Dr. Roy was 
in charge of his treatment. “I could feel,” reveals Bidhan, 
“that he Avas depending more and more upon me as regards 
his health, as well as his political activities.” 

The Government called a meeting of the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil about the first week of January 1925 to consider the 
question of reviving the posts of Ministers whose salaries had 
been thrown out during the previous budget session and on 
account of which the Ministry had to be suspended. It was a 
crucial meeting. There was great speculation as to whether 
Chittaranjan Das would be strong enough to go to the Legis¬ 
lature on that day. He insisted upon Dr. Roy’s taking him 
to the meeting of the Legislative Council. Courageously 
Bidhan took Chittaranjan in an invalid chair into the Council 
Chamber. Not only was Chittaranjan present in the House 
but he delivered a most marvellous speech which turned the 
scale against the Ministry and the Nationalist forces defeated 
the Government. Bidhan took Chittaranjan back home 
after the meeting, and for several weeks the great leader was 
lying in bed and was very weak. 

It was at this stage that Chittaranjan had been correspond¬ 
ing with Lord Birkenhead, who was then the Secretary of 
State for India, about alteration in the system of Dyarchy 
and giving more powers to the Ministers. One day he 
suddenly sent for Bidhan and told him that he had decided 
to put his name as one of the new Ministers in case Lord 
Birkenhead agreed to the proposal. Bidhan did not know 
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the proposal, nor was he very keen on becoming a Minister. 
However, he did not think it necessary to formally accept 
Chittaranjan’s su^estion, because it was more or less in the 
sphere of speculation. In any case, Chittaranjan had been 
thinking about it and his ideas on the subject were very 
forcefully expressed in his speech at the Faridpur Provincial 
Conference a few weeks before his death. 

“Although there was not much of organisational contact 
between Chittaranjan Das and myself," recalls Dr. Roy, “yet 
mentally I was getting closer to him during the few years 
that I came to know him intimately. There was no doubt 
that there had grown between us a community of interests 
which politically was very ill-defined, and yet the personal 
contact was great. I have never ceased to have admiration 
for the life of Chittaranjan Das, not because he was a very 
successful lawyer, nor because he was a Statesman and politi¬ 
cian, but because he was a man who knew how to give up 
everytJiing he possessed, every luxury that he was accustomed 
to, as soon as he was satisfied that it was the right action. It 
is very rare to find another instance of this type in our 
world.” 
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ASSOCIATION WITH SIR NILRATAN SARKAR AND 
DR. SURESH SARBADHIKARI 

Long before Bidhan came to Calcutta to join the Medical 
College as a student. Sir Nilratan Sarkar had established a 
great reputation as a physician. Even so early as 1901 when 
Bidhan first came to Calcutta, Sir Nilratan occupied a posi¬ 
tion as the most eminent consultant in Bengal. Incidentally, 
it must be said that Sir Nilratan Sarkar like Dr. Bidhan Roy 
had pecuniary difficulties in the early days of his life. In 
fact, it would surprise many to-day to kno^v^ that Dr. Nilratan 
Sarkar had first to take up a 2 years* course in vernacular 
in the Campbell School to cjualify himself as a humble 
practitioner. By hard cflEort he subsequently passed the 
Intcmiediate and the B.A. examinations and later took 
his M.B. and M.D. degrees. In no time his talent as a 
physician came to be recognised, and he soon rose head and 
shoulders above all the other medical practitioners, Indian 
and foreign. 

After joining the Calcutta Medical College, Bidhan had, 
from time to time, occasions, as a medical student, to accom¬ 
pany patients to the house of Dr. Nilratan Sarkar and also to 
take him to see patients in their houses. Young Bidhan was 
greatly impressed with the great Dr, Sarkar, not merely on 
the depth of his knowledge but also on the reasoned approach 
he made towards diseases and their cure. It was this very 
rational method which gained a great reputation for Dr. 
Nilratan. He was himself a brilliant scholar of the Univer¬ 
sity and he shared his knowledge with medical practitioners 
and students who always found him immensely helpful. 
Dr. Nilratan Sarkar was an Examiner at the final M.B. and 
L.M.S. examinations of Bidhan and entertained a very high 
opinion about him. In fact. Dr. Nilratan was very surprised 
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to find that Bidhan could not pass in Midwifery at the final 
M.B. examination after having secured first class marks in 
all the other subjects. Of course, he like Col. Lukis knew 
why Bidhan failed in Peek's subject. Dr. Nilratan’s 
behaviour towards Bidhan when he appeared subsequently 
for the L.M.S. examination was very courteous and gentle. 

As has been said already, after passing his examination, 
Bidhan started practice in Calcutta and rented a house which 
was very close to Sir Nilratan’s on Harrison Road. From 
time to time young Dr. Bidhan used to go to Nilratan’s house 
with patients, and he was very tolerant towards all junior 
practitioners who approached him for consultation Dr. 
Nilratan Sarkar was also Bidhan’s Examiner at the M.D. 
examination and he was one of the first to congratulate Dr. 
Roy on getting his Doctorate in Medicine of the Calcutta 
University within two years of his passing the L.M.S. 

After Bidhan returned from England, he naturally sought 
the advice of the senior Dr. Nilratan Sarkar as to the place, 
wherein he should set up his practice. Humorously Dr. 
Nilratan said that they should make the Street called Harrison 
Road of Calcutta, the Harley Street of London, as already 
tJiree or four good doctors were residing there at the time. 
So he wanted Bidhan to settle down in Harrison Road. 
“This was a mild compliment to me,’’ says Bidhan, “which 
I apjjreciated very greatly.” As Dr. Roy’s practice began to 
grow, his contact with Sir Nilratan also became very inti¬ 
mate. They often used to meet together in treating a 
patient. 

Another famous doctor of the time was Dr. Suresh Sarba- 
dhikari who was an outstanding surgeon. Both Sir Nilratan 
and Dr. Sarbadhikari were friends and followed a high stan¬ 
dard of medical ethics which they imparted to their juniors. 
Towards the end of the last century. Sir Nilratan and Dr. 
Sarbadhikari decided to charge the same fee as was being 
charged by the British officers of the Indian Medical Service 
—that is to say, Rs. 16/- for a visit. With it goes a little 
incident. 
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When Dr. Sarbadhikari's father who was also a well-known 
medical practitioner in Calcutta had heard of this resolve 
on the part of his son and of Dr. Sarkar, he sent for Suresh 
and asked him whether it was a fact that they had decided to 
charge Rs. 16/-. On being told that it was so, father Sarbadhi- 
kari asked his son not to be rash, for he wondered whether 
anybody would call them in for consultation and pay Rs. 16/- 
when the I.M.S. officers could be had also for the same fee. 
He further said that he had grown old in practice and yet he 
did not charge more than Rs. 8/- for a visit. That, however, 
did not change the resolution of Drs. Sarbadhikari and Sarkar 
w^ho stuck to their resolve. It was a departure for Indian 
practitioners to attempt at equality of status with their 
European compeers. Nevertheless, Sarkar and Sarbadhikari 
revolutionised the attitude of Indian patients towards physi¬ 
cians in Calcutta and Bengal. Till then, people thought that 
it was only a white man, because of bis superior position, 
who could command a higher fee. From that time on, they 
began to realise that even Indian practitioners could do so. 
As a result, the status of Indian practitioners rose high. Both 
Nilratan Sarkar and Sarbadhikari also resolved that they 
would rather forego their remuneration and treat poor 
patients free than lower the rate of their fees. This was a 
particular standard of medical practice that made a great 
impression on Bidhan’s mind. He realised that the correct 
approach was that every man could claim the money value 
of his labour. It added to the dignity of labour of the indivi¬ 
dual if he knew that he got whatever he was worth. 

In 1912 there was a Royal Public Service Commission 
which was enquiring into the conditions of services in India. 
Sir Nilratan Sarkar was one of the witnesses examined by this 
Commission. He was asked whether an Indian in service 
w^ho possessed qualifications equal to those of a European was 
given the same emoluments. He quoted the case of Bidhan 
and said that although Dr. Roy had passed the highest exami¬ 
nations in Medicine and Surgery and was in the Service, no 
consideration was given to him for his qualifications. Sir 
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Nilratan further mentioned that while Bidhan had stood first 
in the M.R.C.P., a member of the LM.S., whose position 
according to merit was much lower in the examination, had 
got a very distinct lift after he came out from England, and 
Dr, Roy had to remain exactly in the same position in which 
he was before he went to England. 

Sir Nilratan had always felt that an injustice had been 
done to Dr. Roy as he realised the brilliant qualities of 
Bidhan. As such, he was always anxious to give Dr. Roy 
every consideration he deserved, and in many places he 
would tell patients that Bidhan was a thoroughly reliable 
doctor. Whether in the Senate of the Calcutta university 
or in the R. G. Kar Medical College, Sir Nilratan and Dr. 
Roy used to work together for the same objective. 

Although Sir Nilratan did not take part in active politics, 
he was a devout Nationalist. Any movement w'hich was 
meant for the benefit of human beings had always his support. 
Thus he actively cooperated in the development of the 
Jadavpur Tuberculosis Hospital which w’as started by Bidhan, 
and also in the Chittaranjan Seva Sadan which was being 
built up as a memorial to Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, 
apart from the various other organisations meant to improve 
the lot of the common man. Whenever his services were 
required. Sir Nilratan would give up even his professional 
w'ork for devoting his time and energy to honorary activities 
intended for the benefit of the nation. 

Towards the latter part of his life. Sir Nilratan often used 
to send for Bidhan to see patients in his own house. Thus 
Dr. Roy came closer and closer to him and began to under¬ 
stand and appreciate the mainsprings of his successful life. 

While Dr. Nilratan Sarkar had a placid and equitable 
temperament. Dr. Suresh Sarbadhikari was emotional and 
almost excitable. This gave him a vivacity which was rarely 
found in a person of his physical mould. He often used to tell 
the story that even before he joined the Medical College, it 
was discovered that he had a chronic heart disease and his 
father, therefore, would not let him continue his education. 
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He however applied and got admitted. The Principal of the 
Medical College on one occasion saw the pulsating arteries of 
his neck, and at once thought there was something very wrong 
with his heart. He examined him and then wrote to his 
father about his joining the Medical College. His father was 
annoyed and locked young Suresh up in a room, to prevent 
him from attending the College. Young Sarbadhikari jumped 
out of the window and went to the College with the result 
that his father had to yield to the wish of his son. Dr. 
Sarbadhikari was a short man, almost skin and bone, while 
Sir Nilratan Sarkar had a solid physiognomy. Dr. Sarbadhi¬ 
kari was very outspoken. Both Drs. Sarkar and Sarbadhikari 
would resent any injustice being done in any sphere of 
public life. But while the former would quietly express his 
indignation, the latter w’ould burst forth. Bidhan’s first 
contact with Sarbadhikari was when the latter was trying to 
mobilise Bengali young men for service in Mesopotamia 
during World War I. Sarbadhikari was anxious to get recog¬ 
nition for the Bengali youths as soldiers. He collected a large 
number of people around him, and in order not to lose time 
he spent more than Rs. 300/- in sending a telegram to the 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, asking him to 
select 250 names contained in the telegram. I'he last words 
in the telegram were:—“As regards myself, I am prepared 
to take up any job from sweeper upwards.” The Director- 
General telegraphed back, saying:—“Were you standing on 
your head or heels w’hen you suggested that the combined 
strength of the Indian Medical Service and the Royal Army 
Medical Corps would not be able to manage this little war?” 

That was in 1914, but before the year was out, the same 
Director-General asked Dr. Sarbadhikari to register the 
names of all p>ersons who wanted to volunteer for service in 
the War. Thus he won a great fight carried almost with a 
lone hand. He was very proud of this achievement, because 
he thought he succeeded in pricking the bubble of any delu¬ 
sion that Bengali youths could not join the War. 

Dr. Sarbadhikari was a brave man and sometimes his 
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bravery led him to be uncautious. He was the first person 
in Bengal to successfully operate on an Ovarian Tumour in 
a private house, and that too on his own wife. Recalling it. 
Dr. Roy says: “It required a great deal of courage to be able 
to do so, particularly in the nineties of the last century.” 

Sarbadhikari had a warm heart, a lively temperament, a 
short tongue, a keen sense of humour and an impressive 
mind. 

In the Senate of the Calcutta University, to which Bidhan 
was elected a Fellow, he was an associate of Dr. Sarbadhikari. 
They worked together as they felt that they could develop 
the country and improve the morale of the people by not 
making compromises with injustice and unfairness, but by 
exposing them wherever they were found. Dr. Sarbadhi¬ 
kari warmly applauded the attitude taken by Bidhan in his 
fight with the British officers of the Indian Medical Service 
and often openly congratulated him on his boldness to resist 
unwarranted domination. Dr. Sarbadhikari, although physi¬ 
cally a weak man, never allowed the infirmity to get the better 
of him but worked hard for various public organisations. He 
was closely associated with the Carmichael Medical College 
to which Bidhan had been also attached since 1919. He was 
then the President of the Bengal Medical Education Society. 

Soon after Bidhan joined the Carmichael College, he felt 
that the senior members of the institution were not very 
happy over his being there as Professor of Medicine. Pro¬ 
bably he had this feeling from the attitude they adopted 
towards him. 

An incident which occurred at this time is well worth 
recalling. A few months after Dr. Roy had joined the 
College, a meeting of the Bengal Medical Education Society 
was held for the election of a member of the Governing Body 
who should be a medical practitioner. There w'ere two can¬ 
didates—Dr. B. C. Roy and Dr. Mrigendra Lai Mitra. 
Dr. Mitra was much senior to Bidhan and was also his 
Examiner for the M.B. nearly 15 years ago. It might be that 
they thought that Bidhan would withdraw his candidature 
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for the sake of a senior member and would not contest 
Dr. Mitra. But as his name was already there, Bidhan thought 
that he should leave the matter to the decision of the members 
of the Society. Though he was a new man in the institution 
and had no opportunity of intimate contact with most of the 
members who were present at the meeting, he was confident 
that he would be elected. Votes were taken by ballot and 
tellers were appointed to count them. Dr. Sarbadhikari who 
was presiding got up and said that the record of the ballot 
showed that Dr. Roy had got 19 votes and Dr. Mrigendra Lai 
Mitra had obtained 18. Then he said that he had not yet 
voted and that he would cast his vote in favour of Dr. Mitra. 
This made the voting strength 19: 19. Dr. Sarbadhikari 
then gave his casting vote as President of the meeting also 
in favour of Dr. Mitra and declared him elected. 

Having been associated with Dr. Sarbadhikari in the Senate 
where also similar instances had perhaps happened, Dr. Roy 
was greatly shocked to find that the erstwhile critic had be¬ 
come an advocate of this method of inequity. Inwardly 
Dr. Roy thought that he would draw the attention of the 
members to the procedure adopted by Dr. Sarbadhikari, but 
did not do so, as he did not want to create a disturbance at 
the meeting. He realised that he should exercise his patience 
and the injustice would be known to all concerned. On 
returning home. Dr. Roy wrote a letter to Dr. Sarbadhikari 
pointing out to him the irregularity to which he was a party. 
Bidhan WTote: 

“In the Senate you had on several occasions drawn the 
attention of members to actions taken by Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee and termed them as ‘nepotism’. I find, how¬ 
ever, that anyone who sits in the chair and possesses 
authority is likely to commit similar irregularity. You 
copied Sir Asutosh on all fours minus his other great quali¬ 
ties. You must have realised by now the favouritism you 
displayed in the matter of putting in Dr. Mitra as a 
member. It was wrong ; it was unjust; it was parochial. I 
did not, however, raise any objection at the meeting, be- 
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cause I felt that if some persons thought that I was not fit 
to be a member of the Governing Body at that stage, it 
was only a matter of time, for if and when I deserved to be 
a member, nobody would be in a position to stop me from 
being one.” 

Next day. Dr. Sarbadhikari met Bidhan in the College and 
said: “You have given me the biggest slap that I ever 

received in my life. I feel that I have done wrong and I 
should admit it. I should declare the election of Dr. Mitra 
void and have another meeting for the election of a member.” 

Bidhan replied: “Sir, you have made one mistake—I 
would not like you to make another. There is no hurry about 
my getting into the Managing Committee. As you have 
already taken some action, however irregular it might be, 
it is better to let it remain as it is, at the present moment.” 

Dr. Roy and Dr. Sarbadhikari came to regard each other 
with friendliness and in later years they %vere very closely 
associated in mind and spirit. A few days before his death. 
Dr. Sarbadhikari told Bidhan that he had three ambitions 
in life. One was to raise the R. G. Kar Medical School into 
a College. He had succeeded in that endeavour. He was res- 
|X)nsib!e for collecting money which the Government wanted 
the School to raise before it could be converted into a College 
and before Government could pay their grant. The Govern¬ 
ment demand was that the institution should be able to raise 
Rs. 2,50,000/- before the 3Ist March, 1916. There was one 
subscriber who had signed for Rs. 10,000/- but it was only 
to be paid as soon as the School authorities had collected 
Rs. 2,40,000/-. On the morning of the 30th March it was 
found that the total amount realised by then was only 
Rs. 2,20,000/-, so that neither the donation which that gentle¬ 
man had promised to give could be realised from him, nor 
could the School authorities fulfil the condition for obtaining 
Government grant, viz., collecting Rs. 2,50,000/- by the 31st 
of March. Emotional as Dr. Sarbadhikari was and yet full of 
optimism, he put in the Rs. 20,000/- worth of Government 
papers he possessed and gave them to the institution. He 
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thus secured the donation of Rs. 10,000/- from the gentle¬ 
man and on the 31st of March he deposited Rs. 2,50,000/- 
and obtained the full quota of the Government grant. Recall¬ 
ing the incident Dr. Roy said: “Such was the man who 
never swerved from the path of duty, who never relaxed his 
efforts in achieving what he had put his heart to.” 

The second ambition of Dr. Sarbadhikari was that he 
should be able to command fees as a medical practitioner, 
equal to the highest fee which any practitioner—medical or 
legal—had ever charged. He said that he had the satisfaction 
of charging Rs. 5,000/- for one day’s medical service from 
a patient who could afford it. It often happened that when 
Dr. Sarbadhikari went to a patient’s house he would refuse 
to take fees if he found that the patient appeared to be un¬ 
able to pay. He would return the fees in such cases and yet 
in order to establish the position of the Indian Medical prac¬ 
titioners he had aimed at the objective mentioned above. He 
did show to the world then that an Indian medical practi¬ 
tioner could charge as much as or more than any European 
in the profession had ever done. 

His third ambition in life was that he should raise the 
status of Bengalis in the Military field by his efforts in the 
First AVbrld War, for which he obtained the title of Lt.-Col. 
and C.I.E. from the Government. He proved that Bengali 
youths could also fight, and fight well. 
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INDUSTRIALIST 

A versatile genius like Bidhan could not confine himself to 
one particular field of work. Genius, as Balzac said, is inten¬ 
sity, or as Carlyle would have it, is an immense capacity for 
taking trouble. Probably that explains how from the early 
years of his profession, Dr. Roy drifted from one activity to 
another and identified himself with ever so many, to all of 
which he gave the best of his attention. Thus while he 
developed into an extremely eminent medical man at a 
comparatively young age, he interested himself in the work 
of the University and entered the political arena in a straight 
and mighty fight against Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee. We 
have already seen his great talents as a Parliamentarian. He 
would not confine himself either to this or that. From 
politics he went to civics devoting his full energy to the work 
of the Corporation both as an Alderman and as the Mayor 
for two terms. LTnlike others who were entering one sphere 
of activity leaving the previous, Bidhan kept himself fully 
interested in all the fields he entered and distributed 
his attention alike. He went far ahead, even thinking of 
developing the industrial potentiality of the country, not for 
any personal ambition, but for the national progress. 

In the early years of his life as we have seen he was engaged 
in the struggle for finding money to prosecute his studies 
both in India and abroad. Soon after passing out from the 
Medical Colleges he had to face competition in the profes¬ 
sional field. He had to find time for teaching medicine 
almost from the beginning of his professional career and his 
spare time was taken up entirely in creating a position for 
himself in the medical world. Though oftentimes his con¬ 
structive mind thought of industrial activities that could be 
promoted, he had not the money for any such adventure or 
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pursuit. From the days of the Swadeshi movement of 1905-6, 
Bidhan had often dreamt that the future of our country 
would depend on the industrial progress we made. It was a 
mere desire for an objective without any serious intention of 
personally engaging in industrial pursuits. He was also very 
interested in the industrial ventures of leaders like Sir 
Prafulla Chandra Ray and Sir Nilratan Sarkar. Of course he 
had then no means to assess what their capacity for business 
management was, but it made a great impression on his mind 
that men who were either professors or doctors should devote 
their attention and energy to the development of indigenous 
industries. By this time his brother, Sadhan Roy, had come 
from England having been qualified in Electrical Engineering 
and Bidhan had to help him in a way by his advice to develop 
his industries. 

It is interesting to recall how a chain of circumstances 
manoeuvred to drag Bidhan into the industrial field. Here 
is the story in his own words: 

“I went up in October 1920 to Shillong with my people. 
We had miscalculated the quantity of petrol that we would 
require to go from Amingaon, the border station of 
Gauhati, to Shillong, a distance of 68 miles. After we had 
travelled 52 miles out of 68, I found that we had run out 
of petrol. I was driving the car, and seven people were in 
it. Private individuals were allowed to take their own car 
up. There w'ere then no taxis available to passengers, who 
used to have seats in the vehicles engaged by the Motor 
Company. We started rather late from Amingaon and 
when we covered about 52 miles the petrol ran short. The 
darkness of the esening had come down and we were in a 
very great predicament. Most of the other cars had gone 
away. The only vehicle that remained behind was a mail 
van carrying the mails as well as our servants, who had 
been put in it. When the mail van came behind our 
car I told the driver of the van that I would not let him 
pass my car until he gave me petrol to go up to Shillong. 
After some discussion he gave us the petrol and we started. 
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When we reached Shillong it was absolutely dark. I had to 
ask a shop-keeper, who happened to be a Bengalee, the 
direction in which I had to go to the house I had rented. 
He gave me some directions which were absolutely impos¬ 
sible for me to follow in the darkness. I then had to agree 
to take three Khasis, the local inhabitants of Shillong, in 
addition to the seven that we had in the car so that they 
might guide us to our destination. The whole town 
appeared to be very pleasant, but there were absolutely 
no lights. I was told that the night belonged to that half 
of the month when the Municipality did not think it neces¬ 
sary to light the acetylene gas lamps with which the town 
was lit during the other half of the month. 

The next morning I was charmed with the scenery of 
Shillong, but felt rather depressed that such a fine place 
did not have electricity. I asked a doctor friend of mine 
as to why nothing had been done to electrify the town. 
He referred me to a friend of his, Shri R. Dutt, who had 
along with another taken a lease of the water falls— 
Beadon Falls—but had done nothing to generate electric 
power. Shri Dutt came to see me and we discussed the 
question of forming a company to generate electricity 
and supply it to Shillong. I came down from Shillong and 
after a few days consulted my brother as to the feasibility 
of a scheme for generating electricity. After some discus¬ 
sion we agreed to apply for a licence for doing so. 

At this stage my interest in developing this Company was 
enhanced by the fact that the Deputy Commissioner of 
Shillong, a non-regulated area of Assam, was very much 
inclined to give the licence to an Englishman, a Capt. 
Morrow, in preference to our scheme although the 
Captain’s scheme was for generating electricity from coal 
or dissel oil rather than from water, as he had no control 
over the falls. Obviously this was a proposition which 
could not be compared with the hydro-electric scheme 
and we therefore pressed the Government to accept our 
proposal. The struggle continued for nine months. The 
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British Deputy Commissioner was naturally greatly in 
favour of the British applicant. The matter went up to 
the Government of India and eventually we got the licence. 
I struggled so far in obtaining the licence not so much out 
of an anxiety for developing the industry or making money, 
but to fulfil my desire of winning in the contest with a 
British competitor. Having taken this matter seriously up 
and having received the licence it was necessary that we 
should show to the Britishers that an Indian firm, parti¬ 
cularly a Bengalee firm, could also rise to the occasion and 
make a success of the venture. Very often I had to go up 
to Shillong to see things for myself, and although I was 
not an expert in electricity, I could solve ultimately the 
difficulties that came in the way. In the end I had the 
satisfaction of giving electricity to Shillong within 18 
months after the grant of the licence. I was told that it 
was a record time for any concern of this type to be com¬ 
pleted. But our struggle was not over. After 9 months of 
working for the concern I was suddenly faced with a notice 
from the Member-in-charge of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment of Assam, who was controlling the electrical ventures 
in the Province, that our licence was cancelled for not 
fulfilling the terms of the contract. I at once knew that 
the whole finding of the Government was based on wrong 
reports. I felt it was my duty, therefore, to expose it and 
I did it so effectively that Sir John Kerr, the then Governor 
of Assam, who was also the Member-in-charge of the Public 
Works Department, withdrew the notice cancelling our 
licence. Since then we have been able to supply the town 
with electricity for 32 years from 1923. 

This venture gave me an idea that an industrialist 
should not give to the share-holders more than a limited 
amount of dividend even if the profits were capable of 
bearing higher dividends. The principle we have followed 
in this concern has been that after allowing for a dividend 
of 6 to 7 per cent, of the available balance from year to 
year we either plow back the remainder to the Company 
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for development purposes or utilise it to increase the 
emoluments of the workers or to reduce the rate of current 
for the consumer. Thus it was that even unskilled workers 
who joined us for Rs. 30/- in 1923, are now getting more 
than three times that amount. There is hardly any worker, 
who is getting less than Rs. 60/- as emolument. The 
current rate has also been reduced. This industrial ven¬ 
ture gave me the self-confidence in handling industry 
from a rational point of view.” 

Since then Bidhan has been responsible for starting and 
developing various other industries and he has given his 
advice and guidance to many others and in almost all cases, 
it must be said to his credit, he was able to make the 
industry successful, at the same time keeping to the principles 
indicated above. Today Bidhan confesses that “I am begin¬ 
ning to realise that the whole world is a big industry where 
we labour and struggle. We have to gather on the one hand 
better efficiency in the concern, and on the other provide 
increased return for labour done." 
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AS A CONGRESS LEADER 

When did Dr. B. C. Roy join the Congress? He does not 
know. It is certain that the Congress Secretariat cannot 
produce any record to show on which date in a particular year 
did Bidhan apply for the primary membership of the Con¬ 
gress. This is not due merely to the vicissitutes through w^hich 
the Congiess has passed. Perhaps Bidhan never formally 
joined the Congress. His association with Congressmen and 
Congress work had been so intimate and continuous for some 
time that his membership of the Congress had come to be 
regarded by the Party organisers no less than the general 
public to have been a matter beyond the range of dispute. 
At this distance of time we can only surmise that on the first 
occasion when his election to some Congress body had been 
considered to be necessary by the provincial leadership, some 
minor office-bearer might have hurriedly placed before him 
the necessary Forms duly filled in to which he had equally 
hurriedly appended his signatures. “The letter killeth, the 
spirit healeth” must have been in the mind of everybody 
concerned, including Bidhan himself. 

In spirit Bidhan had been a Congressman all his life. And 
he had been, paradoxical though it is to all outward appear¬ 
ances, a Gandhite. Indian history is replete with instances of 
two outwardly completely dis-similar persons suddenly getting 
inseparably attached to each other as preceptor and disciple. 
The relationship between Gandhiji and Bidhan is one of the 
long series. Enough has been said in the foregoing Chapters 
to show that the home in which he was bom and reared, had 
been a Sabarmati Ashram in miniature. Even before meeting 
Gandhiji in person Bidhan must have recognised his own 
revered parents continuing their being in the joint life of 
Gandhiji and his spouse and the spirit of his home permeating 
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the ever-widening field of Gandhiji’s activities. Bidhan was 
drawn to Gandhiji’s Congress as naturally as the child is 
drawn to its home and the event had not to be announced 
with a flourish. The process was one of natural transition, 
though Bidhan had been first initiated into the Swarajist 
politics considered to be the first fruit of revolt against ortho¬ 
dox Gandhism. The process became easier because Bidhan’s 
initiation had been effected by Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das 
than whom no truer Gandhite lived at the time. 

Bidhan first met Gandhiji under circumstances eminently 
favourable to forging an abiding relationship between the 
two. It was in June 1925, a couple of days after Deshbandhu’s 
death in Darjeeling. Basanti Devi had returned and Gandhiji 
was staying with her in Deshbandhu’s residence on Russa 
Road. The two were seated together in the same room when 
Bidhan reached to offer his condolence to the widow of his 
leader. And as soon as Basanti Devi saw Bidhan, she burst 
into tears and between paroxysms of sobbing said that had 
Bidhan been present in Darjeeling to treat Deshbandhu in 
his illness, the latter would never have died. Bidhan soothed 
and con.solcd her as best as he could. After emotion subsided 
to some extent, Gandhiji pointing to Bidhan asked Basanti 
Devi who the visitor was. When told that the visitor was 
Dr. Bidhan Roy, Gandhiji looked at him as Bidhan also 
looked at Gandhiji. The two pairs of eyes met. “And”, said 
Bidhan years later to a friend while narrating the incident, 
“there arose an instantaneous feeling of kinship between 
Gandhiji and myself which nothing could lessen during the 
ensuing 23 years.” 

The love at first sight deepened through the knowledge 
which Gandhiji acquired soon after and the work in co-opera¬ 
tion which followed in the context of that knowledge. Desh¬ 
bandhu had bequeathed all his properties including his 
residential house to the Nation, formed a Trust to give effect 
to his will and made Bidhan one of the trustees. This had 
been in recognition of the genius for constructive work in 
Bidhan which Deshbandhu had noticed during the two years 
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of comradeship between the two in the Bengal Legislative 
Council. Gandhiji had first seen Bidhan through the eyes of 
Basanti Devi. For the second time he saw Bidhan through 
the eyes of Deshbandhu. During the weeks that followed 
Gandhiji saw him through his own eyes as the two together 
evolved the plan to perpetuate Deshbandhu’s memory in the 
Chittaranjan Seva Sadan. Gandhiji appealed for funds and 
it started flowing. Into the collection drive he saw Bidhan 
import his own dynamism. The success of the drive was 
spectacular. Before Gandhiji left Calcutta, Bidhan had been 
made the Secretaiy of the Trust and put directly in charge 
of administering the fund that had been raised. This was 
of comparable significance to the conferment by Gandhiji of 
the triple crown of Deshbandhu (Presidentship of B.P.C.C., 
Mayoralty of the Corporation and Leadership of the Congress 
Party in the Council) on J. M. Sen Gupta. And Bidhan’s 
position as a Congress leader of Bengal was jjut on firm 
foundation. 

Gradually, almost imperceptibly, Bidhan drifted into the 
currents of the Congress politics in Bengal. The prevailing 
conditions forced the pace of his drift. Deshbandhu had died 
but after raising a hornet’s nest in the Congress organisation 
with his bold challenge to the non-co-operation programme 
in its original form. The dispute over Council entry did not 
die even after the Congress had sanctioned participation in 
the elections and the Swarajist programme for the wrecking 
of the Reforms from within. Congressmen in every province 
w'ere sharply divided into no-changers and pro-changers. The 
division operated in the most pronounced form in Bengal, 
the no-changers and the pro-changers acrimoniously fighting 
each other for the capture of the machinery of the Congress 
organisation. The pro-changers, i.e., the Sw'arajists, were 
in power but had to put in every ounce of their energy in 
the fight to retain it with the no-changers who also com¬ 
manded considerable following in the country. It was a 
tough fight for the pro-changers because the no-changers 
could always invoke the name of Gandhiji to justify their 
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onslaughts on the Swarajists. The latter, though resourceful 
and though they could bank on the spectacular success of their 
wrecking programme in the Council, were seriously handi¬ 
capped in certain respects. Their leader, the irreplaceable 
Deshbandhu, had died. The only other man on their side 
with a magnetic personality and enjoying the affection of all, 
Nctaji Subhas Chandra Bose, had been arrested soon after 
his appointment as the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Calcutta Corporation and thereafter detained mostly in jail. 
Eyes therefore turned more and more on Bidhan who had 
proved himself to be a worthy lieutenant of Deshbandhu 
and an able Deputy Leader in the Council. He seemed also 
to possess inexhaustible energy and wonderful organising 
ability. The discovery was followed by demands on his brain, 
energy and resourcefulness which he could not always resist. 
Like him there were four others in the Swarajya Party— 
Sarat Chandra Bose, Tulsi Charan Goswami, Nalini Ranjan 
Sarkcr and Nirmal Chandra Chunder unfit by temperament 
and training to be leaders of the masses but yielding to none 
in patriotism, spirit of self-sacrifice, organising ability and 
possessing, in addition, political talents in abundance. To¬ 
gether they formed a sort of brain-trust for the Swarajya 
Party in the province and were christened by the contem¬ 
porary coiners of popular names and phrases as the Big Five 
of Bengal,—big not so much because they were relatively 
richer but because each one of them was big in his respec¬ 
tive profession or calling and was justifiably credited with the 
ability to make big contributions to the evolution of ideas 
and execution of schemes. Bidhan’s limitations were well 
understood and he would seldom be called upon to direct the 
politics of the polemical type. The first big assignment in 
the Congress came to him in the form of the offer of the 
office of the General Secretary of the Reception Committee 
of the Annual Congress Session held in Calcutta in December, 
1928. And Bidhan accepted the offer. “I feel,” wrote he 
much later to a friend, “that my appointment as General 
Secretary of the Reception Committee was more in recogni- 
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tion by Congressmen of my organising ability than as a 
reward for my performances in Congress politics. Con¬ 
gressmen in general had seen me working in close association 
with Deshbandhu Das and Gandhiji for four years and they 
welcomed me for the purpose of organising the session of 
the Indian National Congress.” 

Some of the features of the 1928 session of the Congress in 
Calcutta were not liked by Gandhiji whose mind even then 
had started thinking of the Congress session in a village in an 
atmosphere of austere simplicity. But by the standard which 
the lesser beings employ to judge such functions, the Calcutta 
session was unique in many respects. Except for the clash 
between the volunteers and the labour demonstrators w'hich 
was engineered by some labour leaders determined to dis¬ 
credit the Congress, the session was peacefully held though 
the debate on many occasions was highly exciting. The 
session attracted a record number of visitors and also dele¬ 
gates. But sanitation was perfect, water supply never failed 
and the arrangements for the accommodation and feeding of 
delegates were not seriously found fault with by anybody. 
The layout, decoration and lighting added grandeur to a city 
of huts and tents and at night a fairy touch would be evident. 
The exhibition under the management of Nalini Ranjan 
Sarker and the volunteers in khaki khadi and perfect military 
order under the command of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose 
enhanced the attraction and the grandeur of the session. The 
giant show was largely planned by Bidhan on whom as 
General Secretary fell also the lion’s share of the burden of 
collecting the funds. Well did he perform his part of the 
job and at the conclusion of the session, rich but %vell-deserved 
tributes were paid to him by the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, J. M. Sen Gupta. Bidhan him.self was satisfied 
with what he had been able to do and he was "happy” that 
the Congress session had been managed “fairly successfully”. 
One of the natural consequences of Bidhan’s appointment 
as General Secretary of the Reception Committee of the 
Congress was his election also as a member of the All-India 
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Congress Committee in 1928. He was naturally re-elected 
in 1929 also. But though thus coming closer to the Congress 
he maintained a spirit of detachment. He was prepared to 
give, and in fact, gave his services whenever these were 
demanded for some specific purposes. But he habitually 
shunned the lime-light and never hankered after office. In 
the Bengal Congress groupism was rampant in those days. 
Congressmen were divided as already stated, broadly into 
no-changers and pro-changers. But each group in its turn was 
sub-divided into sub-groups, each of which had the ambition 
“to capture” the Congress. Rivalry among them was intense 
and no election could take place without its declared results 
being challenged by the defeated group or groups before the 
All-India Congress Committee. Bidhan, however, kept him¬ 
self strictly aloof from the current rivalry and bickerings and 
if at all he could be persuaded to take some interest in the 
dispute he would do so with a view to resolving the dispute. 
His role as a peace-maker became quite pronounced at the 
Laiiore session of the Congress in December 1929. 

The election of Bengal’s quota of members of the All-India 
Congress Committee had been challenged and the then Presi¬ 
dent of the Congress, Pandit Motilal Nehru, on the advice of 
the Working Committee had ruled that the old set of mem¬ 
bers and not the new set, should participate in the A.I.C.C. 
meetings in Lahore. But when the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee met on December 27, 1929, Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose challenged the President’s ruling in the form of a motion 
of adjournment of the House on the ground that “the elected 
members of the A.I.C.C. from Bengal were not allowed to 
take part in that meeting.” This was followed by a certain 
amount of disorder and a heated discussion in the course of 
which Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, till then the General Secre¬ 
tary, pointed out that the matter could be taken up for discus¬ 
sion if an appeal against the Working Committee’s decision 
were submitted in the proper form. The cue was taken up 
by Shri Satyendra Chandra Mitra who formally moved an 
appeal. President Motilal Nehru nevertheless disallowed 
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discussion of the matter relenting only to this extent that 
he ordered that the appeal would be discussed on the fol¬ 
lowing day. At this, resentment rose high in the Bengal 
camp and a number of Bengal members led by Netaji walked 
out in protest. 

Bidhan spent a busy night pleading with his Bengal friends 
on the one hand, and Pandit Motilal Nehru and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru on the other, the effect of which was visible 
when, the A.I.C.C. resuming as the Subjects Committee the 
next day, the first thing which Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who 
had been installed as President the day before, did was to 
rule that “in view of the special circumstances of the case” 
the appeal preferred by Shri S. C. Mitra be taken into consi¬ 
deration. The Subjects Committee accordingly reconverted 
itself into the A.I.C.C. Immediately thereafter Bidhan stood 
up to move that “as a matter of compromise” the appeal 
should not be proceeded with and in addition to the old 
A.I.C.C. members from Bengal present, 6 members of the 
newly elected A.I.C.C. members should be allowed to parti¬ 
cipate in the Subjects Committee, provided the total of these 
members did not exceed the number allotted to Bengal. 
This was the compromise which Bidhan had been able to per¬ 
suade not only both the contending Bengal groups to accept 
but he also persuaded Pandit Motilal Nehru whose considered 
ruling it was to supersede, to approve of it. It was a breach 
of the constitution to give effect to such a compromise but 
precisely because it was a compromise. President Jawahar¬ 
lal also recommended it to the House and it was eventually 
accepted by the A.I.C.C. as “a variation of the interlocutory 
order passed by the then President Pandit Motilal Nehru.” 

But the matter did not end there because seeds of fresh 
trouble had been sown by some Subhasites having issued a 
statement to the press which contained observations liable 
to be interpreted as constituting reflections on the impar¬ 
tiality and integrity of the then President Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and also a challenge to the authority of the Working 
Committee. Shri J. M. Sen Gupta drew the attention of 
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the House to the statement, already published in the 
papers and almost said tliat he withdrew his consent to the 
compromise “in view of the attitude of the other party”. 
Even Pandit Motilal Nehru, red in face, claimed an open 
enquiry and President Jaw’aharlal had to re-open the matter. 

But again it was Bidhan who pacified the situation. 
His discerning eyes saw how the mischief had been done 
and he was farsighted enough to realise what effect a 
censure by the A.I.C.C. would have on the political career 
of Subhas Chandra Bose. The night that followed was again 
utilised by him in full and the next day w’hen the matter 
was taken up afresh Subhas was not only made to explain 
that the statement had been issued to a News Agency soon 
after the walkout from the Committee and could not be 
withdrawn though attempt had been made late at night but 
was also made to say that “there certainly had been mis¬ 
understandings and he had been under a misapprehension 
regarding several matters.” 

That was the first time when Bidhan played an active 
part at the A.I.C.C. meeting and he made a deep impres¬ 
sion on the leaders with his sobriety, tactfulness and freedom 
from party bias. 

The Lahore Congress session was historic. At Calcutta 
the Congrc.ss had given an ultimatum to the British Govern¬ 
ment though it had been couched in the characteristically 
Gandhian language of humility. There the Congress, after 
welcoming the Constitution based on Dominion Status 
which the Nehru Committee had recommended and 
demanding its acceptance by the British Government had 
stated that “the Congress shall not be bound by the 
Constitution if it is not accepted on or before the 31st 
December, 1930” and in that case “will revive non-violent 
Non-co-operation by advising the country to refuse taxation 
and every aid to Government.” A spate of repression, how¬ 
ever, had followed the spirit of which had been best 
illustrated by the insensate and outrageous arrest of Gandhiji 
in Calcutta under the Calcutta Police Act in March 1929 
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followed by his trial and conviction for participation in a 
bonfire of foreign cloth held in a public park for the 
purpose of demonstration. The political reply to the 
Calcutta demand had come much later, on October 31, 
1929 in the form of a statement by the Viceroy I.ord Invin 
in which he had (1) offered on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government that prior to the formulation of the legislati\'e 
proposals based on the recommendations of the Simon 
Commission, there might be held in London a conference 
in which “His Majesty’s Government should meet repre¬ 
sentatives both of British India and of the States for the 
purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of agree¬ 
ment for the final proposals” and (2) declared with a view 
to setting at rest doubts expressed in India as to the real 
import of the British Government’s declaration of August 
1917 that in the British Government’s judgment it was 
“implicit in the declaration of 1917 that the natural issue 
of India’s constitutional progress, as there contemplated, is 
the attainment of Dominion Status”. This clearly had 
fallen far short of the demand made in Calcutta. Even 
then Gandhiji had met the Viceroy on December 23, 1929 
and sought an assurance that “the Round Table Conference 
would proceed on the basis of full Dominion Status”. Such 
an assurance the Viceroy had declined to give and the 
Congress session at Lahore had to start not on the assump¬ 
tion but on the fact that the hand of friendship offered by 
the Congress at Calcutta had been refused by the British 
Government. 

And the Lahore Congress under the presidentship of 
Jawaharlal Nehru replied manfully to the insulting rejection 
of the hand preferred in friendship. The Resolution which 
it passed on the motion of Gandhiji contained an unequi¬ 
vocal rejection of the proposal to hold a Round Table 
Conference, declared in pursuance of the Resolution passed 
at its session at Calcutta that the word “Swaraj” in Article 
1 of the Congress Constitution shall mean complete inde¬ 
pendence and having authorised the A.I.C.C. to launch upon 
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a programme of Civil Disobedience "whenever it deems 
fit”, called upon Congressmen to abstain from participating, 
directly or indirectly in future elections and “directed the 
present Congress members of the Legislature and Com¬ 
mittees to resign their seats” as a preliminary step towards 
organising a campaign for Independence. 

The largest number for any province of Congress members 
of the Legislature, 34, resigned their seats in the Council 
in obedience to the Congress mandate within a few weeks 
of the adoption of the Resolution at Lahore and Bidhan 
was one of those who resigned without the slightest demur. 

Events thereafter moved with kaleidoscopic rapidity. 
Gandhiji as was his wont, prayed again to the Viceroy 
on bended knees but he got stone for bread. Even at 
Lahore, the Working Committee had fixed the following 
2f)th of January for India-wide celebration as Puma Swarajya 
Day and a Pledge was prescribed for the people to take 
during the celebration solemnly undertaking to prepare for 
civil di.sobcdiencc. The Day was celebrated with unpre¬ 
cedented enthusiasm all over the country. At its second 
meeting held on February 14, 15 and 16 at Sabarmati in 
Ahmedabad the Committee tvelcomed the proposal of 
Gandhiji to start civil disobedience and authorised him and 
those working with him who believed in non-violence as 
an article of faith to start civil disobedience as and when 
they desired. But having given the initiative exclusively 
to Gandhiji, the Committee also called upon "all Congress¬ 
men” to extend to the civil resisters their full co-operation 
“when the campaign was actually in action”. The A.I.C.C. 
meeting in Ahmedabad on the 21st March endorsed the 
Working Committee’s Resolution and authorised the Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committees to organise and undertake 
such civil disobedience as to them might seem proper. 
It was at this meeting that the Congress President was 
given the power to nominate his successor and successors 
of the members of the Working Committee in the event 
of their arrest and it was under this authorisation that 
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Bidhan later was appointed a member of the Working 
Committee. 

The historic Dandi March of the Mahatma with 75 
Ashramites as his companions had been started on March 
12, 1930. The Government had taken no action against 
the pilgrims and the full reports of even the minutest 
details of the journey for nearly three weeks appeared in 
the nationalist newspapers which had a galvanising elfect 
on the public. When therefore at the end of his journey 
he solemnly committed on the 6th April, the beginning of 
the National Week, a technical breach of the Salt Law and, 
in addition, issued a statement intimating that any one who 
would take the risk of prosecution could manufacture .salt 
whenever he wished and wherever it was convenient to him, 
it was the signal for mass civil disobedience. On the 4th 
May, Gandhiji was arrested under an old Preventive Deten¬ 
tion Act. But even before that the whole country had been 
in a state of conflagration. The arrest further fanned the 
flames. 

The movement in Bengal, always in the forefront of 
revolution, was more vigorous in its total impact than in any 
other province and yet differed in certain respects from 
the rather uniform pattern of the movement in the rest of 
India. Here it was one more stream—broad and power¬ 
ful—^added to the several which had been flowing from 
before. Even the Civil Disobedience movement in Bengal 
drawing its inspiration from the Congress assumed diverse 
forms according to the predilections of the groups of Con¬ 
gressmen directly involved in its organisation and direction. 

Repression had been going on in Bengal throughout 1929. 
It increased in both intensity and extensity after the Lahore 
Congress with the result that many leading Congressmen 
found themselves in jail even before Gandhiji started his 
historic Dandi March. Netaji himself, for example, with 
such able and influential lieutenants as Kiron Sankar Roy 
and Dr. J. M. Das Gupta were convicted and sent to prison 
3 days before the All-India celebration of the first Indepen- 
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dence Day. J. M, Sen Gupta was arrested on a warrant 
issued from Rangoon and removed from Calcutta though 
for a short period, in the second week of March. Arrests 
of other leading Congressmen followed in quick succession 
after the commencement of the Dandi March. J. M. Sen 
Gupta who had been released from Rangoon on the expiry 
of his short sentence, was rearrested in Calcutta and 
sentenced to 6 months’ R.I. in the second week of April. 
Some other notable persons who were quickly picked up 
one after another, were Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee, Dr. 
Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, Sri Satis Chandra Das Gupta, Sri 
Puma Chandra Das and Srimati Urmila Devi, to mention 
but a few, the result of which was that it became difficult 
for the Congress High Command to find a trustworthy 
Congressman to be put in charge of the official Congress 
movement in Bengal. 

It was under such circumstances that the choice fell on 
Bidhan, for in addition to being an outstanding Congress¬ 
man he also enjoyed the confidence of the Congress 
leadership to this extent that he would not allow anything 
to be done in the name of the Congress which would go 
against the spirit of the Congress policy. He was unofficially 
put in charge immediately after the arrest of J. M. Sen 
Gupta and he conducted the movement with such quiet 
efficiency that in April the first of the illustrious series of 
substitute Congress Presidents, Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
nominated him to be a member of the Working Committee. 

Loyally and fearlessly, though without the slightest 
ostentation, Bidhan served the Congress and the nation in 
rebellion as an active member of the Working Committee 
from April to August though for the greater part of this 
period the Committee remained an unlawful assembly. 
The members of the Committee functioned literally with 
one foot in the jail and its personnel frequently changed. 
Pandit Motilal, for example, was arrested in June and was 
succeeded by V. J. Patel. The latter on his arrest soon 
after was succeeded by Moulana Abul Kalam Azad. He 
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too had a short, though spectacular, term and was succeeded 
on his arrest by Dr. M. A. Ansari. It is worth mentioning 
that during Bidhan’s membership of the Working Com¬ 
mittee the Committee passed several significant resolutions 
having profound bearing on the present and the future of 
India. In May at Allahabad, for example, it recorded its 
strong condemnation of the Press Ordinance as “an outrage 
on civilisation” and its appreciation of the action of those 
newspapers who had refused “to submit to the lawless 
provisions of that Ordinance”. It also approved of and 
authorised the inauguration of a no-tax campaign. In June 
the Committee by a Resolution impressed upon Indians 
employed in the military and police forces of the Govern¬ 
ment that “it is as much their duty as that of other Indians 
to strive for the freedom of their country” and also that “it 
is no part of their duty to commit cruel assaults on unarmed 
and unresisting people”. It was during this period that 
the Working Committee caused an enquiry to be made by 
a Special Committee appointed by the Acting President into 
what had appeared to have been the mass murder of Red 
Shirt Satyagrahis in Peshawar in April and also endorsed 
the Special Committee’s finding, among others, that in the 
situation that had arisen in Peshawar firing by the annoured 
cars “was wholly unjustifiable.” 

The Resolution on the Peshawar Enquiry Committee’s 
Report was passed by the Working Committee, at its meeting 
held in Delhi on August 27, 1930. 
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ARREST AND JAIL LIFE 

The Death of Motilai, Nehru 

The Independence Resolution was passed in the Lahore 
Congress in 1930 over which Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
presided. Bidhan came away from Lahore even before the 
session was over, and he had a vague realisation tliat some¬ 
thing serious was being attempted by the Congress. At 
Lahore, the Congress resolved that 26th January was to be 
the Day of Declaration of Independence for India. Perhaps 
they were tempted to do so on the analogy of the American 
Declaration by Abraham Lincoln. 

It was decided that every Province should celebrate the 
day and take the consequences of Government intervention. 
In Calcutta, Bidhan was called upon to hoist the National 
Flag on the premises of the Provincial Congress Committee 
building. '‘Why I was called, I do not know'' said Bidhan 
recalling those days to memory. "I did not then consider 
myself to be closely linked to the Congress fraternity, and 
I did not belong to any of the Congress groups. I took 
part in the Flag hoisting ceremony though I did not whole¬ 
heartedly endorse at that time the Congress programme. 
Nevertheless, I felt it was a token of appreciation by my 
Congress friends of my work as General Secretary of the 
Congress a year before." 

Having taken part in the Declaration of Independence, 
Bidhan let himself open to the consequences that were to 
follow. For nearly six months the responsibility of con¬ 
ducting the Civil Disobedience Movement in Bengal fell on 
his shoulders and he carried the whole burden. Hundreds 
and thousands of men and women, young and old, cheerfully 
joined the movement and willingly suffered incarceration 
and other punishments. Having entered the arena of fight, 
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Bidhan went ahead with that determination that charac¬ 
terised all his efforts in life—the will to victory. 

As he himself confessed, “a new orientation of the appa¬ 
rently innocent programme of Gandhiji in the ‘March to 
Dandi’ to prepare salt of sea water became clear to me. I 
witnessed scores of young men and women taking physical 
chastisement and corporal punishments without flinching or 
complaints. Thus was exhibited the triumph of the prin¬ 
ciples of non-violence on a mass scale. I began to realise 
the significance of Gandhiji’s statement before a group of 
students a few months prior to this. Gandhiji said, ‘People 
in the world call me a mad man because I preach and try 
to practise non-violence in my life’s activities. The world 
today only understands violence, but violence used to 
suppress violence increases the problems rather than solving 
them. The world would soon get tired of violence. The 
people will then realise the value of my doctrine’ ”. 

Bidhan carried on the responsibility of guiding the 
movement in Bengal. In August 1930, he was a member 
of the Working Committee and Maulana Azad, then in 
Meerut Jail, was the President of the Congress. Bidhan 
was summoned from Calcutta to see Pandit Motilal Nehru 
in Naini Jail where he had been reported to have coughed 
up blood. Dr. Ansari also came to Allahabad and from 
there he went with Dr. Roy to the jail to see the patient. 
It happened to be a Saturday. Dr. Ansari and Dr. Roy 
returned from jail after examining Motilal and wrote out 
a memorandum about his health and sent it to the U.P. 
Government in Lucknow. Bidhan remained at Allahabad 
for the reply from Government, while Ansari returned to 
Delhi on the same day. On Sunday Bidhan got news from 
Lucknow that the Government doctors would examine 
Pandit Motilal on the following day. So he decided to stay 
in Allahabad to meet the Government representatives. 

In the meantime a meeting of the Working Committee 
was called in Dr. Ansari’s house in Delhi on Tuesday. 
Ansari on his return to Delhi from Allahabad phoned 
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Bidhan on Sunday morning to say that the proposed meeting 
of the Working Committee was not of very great importance 
and as such he could go back to Calcutta as soon as his 
task in Allahabad was over. Dr. Roy therefore decided 
that he would return to Calcutta on Monday evening, but 
on Monday morning there appeared in the newspapers a 
notification declaring the Working Committee illegal. On 
seeing this, Bidhan changed his programme and decided to 
go to Delhi instead. He left for Delhi on Monday by the 
day train from Allahabad. On Tuesday, the 26th August 
1930, Bidhan was arrested at Delhi along with the Congress 
President Dr. Ansari, Pandit Malaviya, Vithalbhai Patel, 
Dipnarayan Singh and others. The trial commenced at 
11 A.M. on August 28. The following contemporary report 
of the trial in the jail will be read with interest: 

“The leaders were unconcerned with what was happening 
and were all along reading books. At 12 o’clock the 
Magistrate asked them if they had anything to say but they 
refused to participate. While the leaders were having their 
repast in the tents pitched in the European ward of the 
gaol, the Magistrate accompanied by Pressmen, went over 
there and said: ‘I am sorry, gentlemen, to sentence you 
to six months’ S.I. in ‘A’ class.’ ’’ In the Delhi Jail Bidhan 
stayed for 10 days. ‘We enjoyed our stay inside the jail 
as if we were taking part in a joyous adventure’, reveals 
Dr. Roy, ‘where were the rigours of jail life? Or did 
the British masters treat political prisoners on a diflEerent 
basis?’ 

After 10 days, Bidhan and Dipnarayan Singh were taken 
in car from the jail. The car was driven by the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police and he took them to the railway station by 
a round-about way and lodged them in a first class com¬ 
partment. Barring the fact that they were isolated from 
other passengers they did not feel any awkwardness of 
prisoners in transit. Dipnarayan Singh was made to 
detrain at Hazaribagh Road Station and was taken to the 
Hazaribagh Central Jail. When the train reached Burdwan, 
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Bidhan was agreeably surprised to see his brother on the 
platform. He was permitted by the Police Officer on duty 
to come into his compartment. “On reaching Howrah 
Station,” Bidhan again reveals, “I was overrun with and 
amazed at the welcome my friends gave me as if I have 
done something w’ondcrful. This was the first time when 
I received presents of bouquets and garlands from the 
public. I wondered why. 1 had no realisation of having 
done anything extraordinary, anything more than another 
person in the same situation would have done.” 

From the station Bidhan was taken to the Central Jail at 
Alipore. He had to pass through a narrow opening of the 
first gate and to his sensitive mind he felt for the first time 
that he W'as being humiliated having had to bend his body 
to enter. And Bidhan's great philosophy is not to bend! 
He was made to go through the same opening as other 
inmates of the jail. After having passed through the first 
gate he had to halt until certain formalities were gone 
through. Then passing another small opening of the inner 
gate he was taken to his quarters. Amongst others lodged 
in the Alipore Jail he met Kiron Shankar Roy, his old friend 
and colleague. In fact Kiron Shankar had sent a note to 
Bidhan a few w'eeks earlier saying that they who were inside 
the jail had been waiting in expectation of his joining them. 
“I thought then,” says Dr. Roy, “that the idea was ridiculous”. 
But there in the jail he was placed in one of the cells on 
the same floor where in four other cells were housed J. M. 
Sen Gupta, Subhas Chandra Bose, Kiron Shankar Roy and 
Professor Nripendra Nath Banerjee. Soon after his admis¬ 
sion into the Alipore prison he was asked by Major Patney, 
the Superintendent, to take charge of the 120-bedded 
hospital inside the jail. As it was a diversion for him and 
a work which was interesting, he agreed to take full charge 
of the hospital during the {seriod of his incarceration. There 
were then 2,500 convicts half of whom were political 
prisoners. 

As usual with him Bidhan put his heart and soul into 
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the work entrusted to him in the jail hospital. Soon he 
succeeded in securing the confidence of all—officers, staff 
and the jail inmates. Besides his daily work in the hospital 
which occupied two or three hours of his time, he took to 
the study of the German language with the help of Dr. 
Kanai Ganguli, who was also a fellow political prisoner. 
Bidhan made rapid progress in his German studies, and 
within a short time he could understand the written script 
and he was also able to compose sentences in German and 
translate German into English. 

In the jail he started his day at about 5 a.m., when he 
and some of his friends took a walk around the little yard 
attached to the house. They went round and round and 
covered almost a mile. Then after morning tea and 
refreshment he sat to work. His life in jail was a disciplined 
one. As he voluntarily submitted to his conviction, he 
did not feed it proper to get irritated in jail. 

While in prison, Bidhan realised that not less than 80 
per cent, of the jail population were not temperamentally 
criminal. “These people,” he thought, “could be salvaged 
by proper social welfare measures”. He further learnt that 
the jail rules then were prescribed without a human 
approach. They indicated that their framers had decided 
to regard a convicted person as a mechanically depraved 
unit of society who should be governed like any automaton 
on rigid disciplinary methods. There was not much 
evidence to show that the jail authorities understood or 
attempted to understand the nature and the minds of the 
prisoners. A restriction was enforced by penal measures in 
every direction. “The whole show,” says Dr. Roy, “reminded 
me more of a menagerie than of a place which was the 
abode of human beings”. 

Bidhan was given a differential consideration from all 
others as he happened to look after the sick people in the 
jail. Moreover, he gave all aids to the authorities in main¬ 
taining some measure of orderliness. Over and above, the 
special consideration was due to his position outside the 
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jail as a leader in the medical profession, to which belonged 
Major Patney, the Superintendent of the Jail. As such, in 
Bidhan’s case the rigours of jail life were mitigated by the 
authorities permitting him to use his own bed and clothing 
and not locking him up at dusk. In addition, he enjoyed 
other facilities to see friends and visitors. The Superin¬ 
tendent had been satisfied with his work in the hospital. 

At that time there was a big board in the jail ho.spital 
on which was recorded the percentage of deaths which 
occurred there for six months. During the period when 
Dr. Roy was in charge of the hospital there were many 
cases of Pneumonia and Typhoid which he cured with 
medicines he was instrumental in bringing into the jail. 
Ordinarily the jail authorities did not supply these medi¬ 
cines, but Bidhan was able to arrange for their supply by 
his own efforts. It was found out in January 1931 that 
death rate within the period of about .six months when 
Dr. Roy was in charge of the hospital was six or seven less 
than in the previous records. According to the Jail Code 
a convict who saves another convict’s life gets full remis¬ 
sion for such an act. Therefore the Superintendent argued 
that since Dr. Roy had saved the lives of so many jail 
inhabitants he should get the maximum remission that may 
be permitted to any person, w'ho is convicted for six 
months. The Government readily accepted the suggestion 
and allowed Dr. Roy six weeks’ remission of his sentence 
in course of the six months period. Recalling his jail life 
Dr. Roy once said: 

“I had an enforced rest for five months. I was given 
many privileges denied to an ordinary convict. I was 
respected by one and all. I had my hours in jail fully 
employed and yet can I truthfully say that I liked the 
incarceration? In my mind I had no such feeling that 
I was making some sacrifice for the motherland or that 
I was fulfilling the directions of the leaders of the 
Congress. I went to prison merely owing to a chain of 
circumstances, and not because I had planned for it, I 
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do not hesitate to declare that life in prison, however 
comfortable it may have been made for me implies all the 
restrictions on the prisoner’s freedom which everyone of 
us highly cherishes. The blank walls of the cell, 12 ft. 
high with an iron gate on one side, had a high pitched 
window that I was privileged to see, aroused me at night. 
The 6 ft. verandah in front allowed a certain amount 
of freedom, but the whole block was surrounded by high 
walls and the gate to the back block was kept locked up 
during the day and night. It was Gandhiji who taught 
Indians to appreciate the dignity of jail life. Incarcera¬ 
tion inside a prison house was not necessarily dis¬ 
honourable or something to abhor or to be ashamed of, 
if the purpose be to secure freedom for the masses from 
the chains of a foreign rule.” 

Thus in the middle of January 1931 when Bidhan had 
hardly finished five months of his jail life, orders were issued 
for his release. It was a great surprise to him, for, he 
wondeicd what led the Government to give him this exemp¬ 
tion. Only later on he learnt that the recommendation 
was made by the Superintendent. 

Soon after his release from jail Dr. Roy was summoned 
to the bed side of Pandit Motilal Nehru, who was seriously 
and dangerously ill. Bidhan left for Allahabad the day 
after he was released and remained with Motilal Nehru 
until the great leader passed away. 

Dr. Ansari also came to Allahabad to the bed side of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru. Motilal used to say to Ansari and 
Bidhan that they were the ‘co-trustees’ of his life. 

One day while at Allahabad Bidhan found Gandhiji 
taking only raw vegetables—no milk, no cereals. There¬ 
upon he said that he did not like the diet as Gandhiji was 
already underweight and suggested to him to take milk and 
cereals. Gandhiji was then 99 lbs. in weight. He smilingly 
asked Bidhan what he thought to be the safety margin of his 
weight. Dr. Roy told him that it should be 106 lbs. con¬ 
sidering his age and height. Gandhiji said challengingly 
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“Will you give me ten days to get the weight you want on 
this my diet? If I do not succeed I will obey your 
instructions regarding diet”. 

“It may appear to be a miracle, which I cannot explain 
on the basis of physiological principles”, confesses Dr. Roy, 
“but the fact remained that Gandhiji gained the desired 
weight on the same diet that he was taking and within the 
stipulated period. Such wonders can be achieved only by 
those who have the body completely under the control of 
the mind.” 

Towards the end of January it was decided to take Pandit 
Motilal Nehru to I.ucknow for X-ray treatment. The 
question was whether Gandhiji would also go with them. 
Bidhan asked him for his views and Gandhiji said at once 
unhesitatingly, “If you. Dr. Bidhan, feel that my presence 
in Lucknow will help in your treatment, I will obey your 
instructions. You arc part of my medicine chest.” Gandhiji 
went with them to Lucknow. “It was fortunate”, says Dr. 
Roy, “that Gandhiji did .so because he was a tower of 
strength in my difficult task of attending on such a great 
personality”. 

Pandit Motilal died early morning on the 29th January, 
the day after their arrival in lAtcknow, the Deep X-ray 
treatment having been of no avail. Next the problem was 
to take the dead body to Allahabad. Though sorrow- 
stricken at the death of Pandit Motilal who was the dearest 
and nearest to the heart of Bidhan, he had to do some 
quick thinking on the arrangements to be made for carry¬ 
ing the dead body to Allahabad. Bidhan suggested a coffin 
to be made of bamboos and to cover it with the National 
Flag. Accordingly it was done. The coffin was taken in 
an open car which was driven by R. S. Pandit, son-in-law 
of Motilal. Gandhiji was there and seeing the coffin made 
on the instruction of Dr. Roy, he said, “Bidhan, you should 
have been an architect instead of a Doctor”. 

The body was cremated on the banks of the Jumna with 
almost the entire people of Allahabad and neighbouring 
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areas emerged in deep sorrow. After returning from the 
river bank in the evening Bidhan asked Gandhiji what was 
in his estimation the most outstanding ciiaracteristic of 
Motilal Nehru. Gandhiji promptly replied ‘‘His intense 
love for the country, for the family and for everybody”. 

‘‘I confess”, said Dr. Roy, “I marvel at Gandhiji’s analysis 
of the nature of a man, who was apparently stern and 
austere to all outsiders, but really very kind to his close 
intimates.” 



CHAPTER XIX 


WITH GANDHIJI 

Bidhan’s recollection of the first meeting with Gandhiji 
was at the house of Maharaja of Cossimbazar some time in 
1914 or 1915 when he had come to India from South Africa. 
The impression left on Bidhan’s mind was that as a speaker 
Gandhiji was a failure, but his effectiveness lay in the 
sincerity and earnestness conveyed by the words he uttered. 
Bidhan was then in Government service working as an 
Assistant Surgeon in a Medical School. Naturally there was 
then little meeting ground between him and Gandhiji so 
far as political ideologies w^re concerned. understood 
little of political thoughts*', Bidhan reveals, “nor did I take 
any active part in the movement that convulsed Bengal and 
the whole of India in the early decades of this century. I 
must have read from time to time about Gandhiji's state¬ 
ments of activities, but they did not leave any great impres¬ 
sion in my mind. As a matter of fact I was then not a 
regular or interested reader of newspapers which purveyed 
the news of the day except perhaps of some sensational 
news, which gives passing enjoyment to the mind, but which 
has not any significance.** He met Gandhiji face to face 
and talked with him only after the death of Deshbandhu 
Chittaranjan Das. It happened dramatically. 

At the time of the the sudden and unexpected death of 
Chittaranjan Das in Darjeeling Bidhan was in Shillong. He 
was profoundly upset by the sad news and immediately 
he left Shillong and reached Calcutta three days after 
Chittaranjan's death and went straight to see Basanti 
Debi, Deshbandhu's revered wife. When he went to her 
house he met Gandhiji, who was sitting in the room. On 
seeing Bidhan, Basanti Debi burst out and said that this 
calamity would not have overtaken her had Dr. Roy been in 
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Darjeeling. Evidently Gandhiji was moved by Basanti Debi's 
confidence and immediately realised the affection that Dr. 
Roy had commanded from Chittaranjan’s family. Then on 
being introduced they began to like each other. 

After the death of Chittaranjan, Gandhiji cancelled all 
his engagements. He did devote himself wholeheartedly 
to the collection of funds for establishing a memorial to 
Deshbandhu. It has already been revealed that Chittaranjan 
had even without consulting Dr. Roy made him a trustee 
to the property he bequethed for national welfare. 
Gandhiji asked Bidhan: "How do you propose to carry out 
Chittaranjan’s wishes?" It was Bidhan who suggested that 
Chittaranjan’s house might be converted into a hospital and 
education in nursing might be promoted there. Gandhiji 
agreed with Dr. Roy and immediately an appeal for funds 
was issued. Dr. Roy used to meet Gandhiji often and moved 
about with him when he went to see probable donors. 
Through rain and inclement weather Gandhiji would go 
about with hardly any clothing to cover his body. Bidhan 
was impressed by the self-discipline which made Gandhiji 
brave the weather and conquer the weakness of the flesh. 
“I have in my own humble way”, says Dr. Roy, “tried to 
follow Gandhiji’s footsteps in this regard as I have realised 
that the mind eventually controls the body provided we 
train ourselves for the purpose”. 

From 1925 onwards Bidhan became an intimate friend 
of Gandhiji. In 1926, one day Dr. Roy was travelling to 
see a patient at Raipur. He had no idea that Gandhiji was 
in the next compartment of the train. As Bidhan alighted 
at the station, he found Gandhiji was peeping out from his 
compartment and smilingly asked him to take charge of the 
contents of a huge leather box, to sell the goods contained 
in it and send him the money and the account. There was no 
inventory of the contents though prices were marked on 
each piece. He was amazed at the confidence with which 
he left the goods worth Rs. 3,000/- or Rs. 4,000/-. 

Later in 1928, when Bidhan was the General Secretary of 
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the Congress Session going to be held in Calcutta that year, 
he needed the guidance of Gandhiji. At that time Bidhan 
was unaware of the political groupings in Bengal and the 
currents of party politics and so on. He accepted the 
General Secretaryship because of a feeling that he should 
not refuse responsibility although at that time he had very 
little knowledge of current Congress politics specially of the 
internal frictions and factions. So Bidhan wrote to Gandhiji 
asking him not to remain aloof as he was then doing, but 
to take up the task of directing the Congress movement 
again and particularly to come to Calcutta early enough to 
advise and guide him on the momentous task that he had 
undertaken. Gandhiji sent a characteristic reply: “I am 
vain enough to think that I will still lead the country to 
freedom, but the time for me to take an active part is not 
apt. Asatoma Sadgamaya, which means—Oh God, lead me 
from untruth to truth”. But Gandhiji did not come. 

It was in 1931 that Bidhan had the occasion to come 
closer to Gandhiji when in January Pandit Motilal Nehru 
was on his death bed. As already said, Bidhan left for 
Allahabad the day after his release. Even while in jail 
Bidhan had learnt of Motilal Nehru’s illness. In Januaiy 
1931, Gandhiji and other leaders of the Congress were also 
released. They came to Allahabad to be at the bed side of 
suffering Motilal. 

When Bidhan met Gandhiji at Allahabad he asked him 
why he had accepted the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. Gandhiji 
narrated the story. He said that he went alone to I.ord 
Irwin’s house at about 9 p.m. after the Working Committee 
had definitely directed that the negotiations with the Gov¬ 
ernment should be broken off unless Gandhiji felt that his 
talks with Lord Irwin would produce a satisfactory response. 
Gandhiji revealed to Bidhan that he argued with Lord Irwin 
from 9-30 p.m. to 3 a.m. Then suddenly Lord Irwin got up and 
said: ‘‘Mr. Gandhi, don’t you see that I am a Christian and 
that I would not tell you an untruth. Why this suspicion?” 
Gandhiji told Bidhan that there was in Lord Irwin’s eyes 
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something which showed that he was speaking the truth and 
his words were sincere. After this Gandhiji confessed to 
Bidhan: “I succumbed not to Lord Irwin, but to the honesty 
in him; I went against the directive of the Working 
Committee.” 

In between Bidhan’s release from jail and Gandhiji’s 
Poona fast, some interesting letters pased between them. It 
began with the Anti-untouchability Board of which Shri G. 
1). Birla was the All-India President. He had nominated 
Dr. B. C. Roy as the President of the Bengal Board, but 
it seems that Shri Satish Das Gupta and Dr. Suresh Banerjee 
did not like to have Bidhan as the President. The corres¬ 
pondence that passed betw’een Gandhiji and Dr. Roy as well 
as Shri G. D. Biila would be interesting. 


Yeravada Central Prison, 
7th December, 1932. 

Dear Dr. Bidhan, 

I have had a long chat with Sjt. Ghanshyamdas Birla, 
as also Satish Baboo regarding the Anti-Ujntouchability 
Board for Bengal. I have also several letters from Bengal 
complaining about the formation of the Board. Before 
it was formed Ghanshyamdas had told me that he was 
going to ask you to form the Board, and without giving 
any thought to the suggestion I at once endorsed it. But 
I see that the idea has not found favour in Bengal, espe¬ 
cially so far as Satish Baboo and Dr. Suresh are concerned. 
They think that the Board is bound to have a party 
colour about it. I do not know how far this fear is 
justified, but I do know this, that the work of Anti- 
Untouchability should not become a party affair in any 
way whatsoever. We want all who desire the reform to 
as.sociate themselves freely and whole-heartedly with any 
organisation that may be formed. I would therefore 
suggest that you should call all the workers representing 
different groups and parties and place yourself at their 
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disposal and let them then choose whomsoever they like 
as President, offering to give your whole-hearted co-opera¬ 
tion to the President and Board of their choice. I know 
that this requires self-abnegation. If I know you well, 
I know that this is not beyond you. Of course if you feel 
that there is nothing in the complaints made and that you 
will be able to smooth down all the difficulties and that 
you will be able to bring all the parties together, I have 
nothing to say. In making the suggestions that I have 
made I have assumed the impossibility of securing the 
as.sociation of all parties with the Board as it is constituted 
at present. I have now placed the whole thing before 
you. You will do whatever is best in the interest of the 
cause. 

Sjt. Khaitan gave me your message about Vasanti Devi. 
I told him that I wanted her to work effectively and cease¬ 
lessly in the cause of Anti-Untouchability. I am not 
enamoured of her accepting any office in any organisa¬ 
tion. When 1 was there at the time of the Deshbandhu 
collections, both she and I had come to the conclusion 
that her job was not to run any organisation, but simply to 
work whenever she was free and had the mind for it. 

You will please tell me all about Dr. Alam.* 

Dr. Bidhan Roy, Yours sincerely, 

Wellington Street, M. K. Gandhi. 

Calcutta. 


36, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta, 

12th December, 1932. 

My dear Mahatmaji, 

Your letter reached me yesterday. I heard from Mr. 
Khaitan the details of the discussion he had with you 

*Dr. Alam was a Congress leader. 
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regarding Bengal Anti-Untouchability Board. You told 
him that you were going to write to me. After hearing 
Mr. Khaitan, I was prepared for a letter from you such 
as you have sent me. Before I proceed further, you will 
allow me to mention that the position of the President¬ 
ship of the Bengal Board was not of my seeking and I 
now know that Mr. Birla had, after consultation with you 
and with your approval, selected me as President. When 
the call came, I agreed, in spite of my imperfections and 
my other preoccupations. I do not forget also that the 
whole scheme originated with you and friends who met 
at Poona and therefore, when these friends wanted me to 
do so, I accepted the responsibility. You asked me to 
be the President, because you were then convinced that I 
could do the work. Now that you do not feel so sure and 
want me to withdraw, I gladly do .so. I am writing to 
Mr. Birla today offering my resignation. It is no matter 
of self-abnegation for me, because I have never in my 
life occupied any place or position for a moment when 
those who have it in their gift, desire that I should not 
continue to do so. 

You have in your letter suggested that I should “call 
all workers representing different groups and parties” and 
“let them choose whomsoever they like as President”. 
May I point out to you that under the Constitution of 
the l,eague, the President of the Central Board, nomi¬ 
nates the Presidents of the Provincial Boards, who in their 
turn nominate the members of the Provincial Boards. I 
have no power to dissolve the Board already formed in 
Bengal. It is not, therefore, possible for me to follow 
your instructions even if I desired to, but I am referring 
the whole matter to Mr. Birla, the President of the All- 
India Board for him to take such action as he chooses. 

You say in your letter “but I see that the idea has not 
found favour in Bengal”. I feel it my duty to inform 
you that in Bengal, there are many parties and groups, 
besides those led by Sjt. Satis Das Gupta and Dr. Suresh 
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Banerji, who are interested in untouchability work and 
who are doing very valuable work now. We framed 
the Bengal Board very carefully and as Sj. Debi Prasad 
Khaitan must have told you, the Board was representa¬ 
tive of the various groups. Many of the District bodies 
already in existence have written to us signifying their 
desire to co-operate with the Board and in fact, we have 
had no refusal except as Sj. Khaitan told you from 
Messrs. Das Gupta and Banerjee though for different 
reasons. As you, however, seem to think that in Bengal 
a Board cannot function eflfectively unless with the co¬ 
operation of Sj. Das Gupta and Dr. Banerji, which they 
have refused to give, there is no option left but to dissolve 
the Board. 

As the work of the League has already begun in 
Bengal, it would be difficult for us and the members of 
my Board to explain the position unless I get your per¬ 
mission to send this letter and the first paragraph of your 
letter to the Press. I hope you have no objection. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi, Esq. 


Birla House, 
Albuquerque Road, 
New Delhi, 

The 14th Dec., 1932. 

Dear Dr. Roy, 

I am extremely distressed to read the contents of your 
letter. I think as a non-Bengali I should not make any 
comment. I felt very miserable when I heard of these 
party-squabbles. Let me hope after your resignation 
the difficulties will not be aggravated. Mr. Khaitan put 
the case on your behalf and I stated all the facts to 
Gandhiji as they were. I simply hope that you would be 
able to find some ways and means to end the party- 
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factions, although I don't believe it is such an easy task. 
In a way I am happy that you are out of this trouble. 
But that of course is more personal. I, however, hope 
that 1 will have your full support in any work which may 
be undertaken in Bengal. 

More when we meet. 


Dr. B. C. Roy, 
Calcutta. 


Yours sincerely, 

G. D. Birla. 


No. 02371 
15 DEC 32 


INDIAN POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 
DEPARTMENT 

= 0 RL POONA Y 15 61 DR BIDHAN ROY WEL¬ 
LINGTON STREET CALCUTTA= 

YOUR UNSIGNED LETTER RECD TODAY COR¬ 
RESPONDENCE NOT MEANT FOR PUBLICATION 
HAVE TOLD YOU DISTINCTLY IF YOU FEEL 
CONFIDENT YOU SHOULD CONTINUE WORK 
ALREADY BEGUN ACCEPT MY APOLOGY FOR 
WHAT I NOW RECOGNISE WAS UNDUE INTER¬ 
FERENCE & WHAT I HAD MEANT TO BE 
FRIENDLY SUGGESTION PLEASE THEREFORE 
TREAT MY LETTER AS ABSOLUTELY WITH¬ 
DRAWN = GANDHI = 
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Yeravada Central Prison, 
13th Decembery 1932. 

Dear Dr. Bidhan, 

Your letter stuns me. I sent you a telegram imme¬ 
diately I read it. I had thought that we were so near 
each other that you could never misunderstand a friendly 
letter from me. But I see that I committed a grave 
blunder. I ought not to have written that letter. I have 
therefore unreservedly and unconditionally withdrawn it. 
That letter being withdrawn, you need not take any of 
the steps adumbrated in your letter. Do please, there¬ 
fore, go on with the Board as if I had never written any¬ 
thing to you. The mental hurt that I have caused you, 
you will generously forget. I shall not easily forgive 
myself for writing that letter to you. Someone had 
suggested, I cannot recall who, that you might misunder¬ 
stand my letter, and I foolishly said that you would 
never misunderstand anything I wTote to you. ‘Pride 
goeth before destruction, and vanity before a fair. After 
these amends, I hardly think you need to publish the 
correspondence between us. But, if, for the sake of the 
cause, you think it necessary to publish it, you have my 
permission, in so far as it may be necessary. 

Please tell me how Kamala and Dr. Alam are doing, 
and ask Kamala* to write to me. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi. 

P.S. Since dictating the above letter, I have received 
your telegram of date, to which I have replied as 
follow^s: — 

“Thanks your w-irc. By confidence I mean self-con¬ 
fidence. Of course you can rely upon such assistance as 
is within my power—Gandhi“. 16/12/32 


♦Raniala—wife of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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36, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

TELEGRAM FROM DR. ROY TO GANDHIJl 

1 HANKS FOR TELEGRAM RESPECTFULLY SUB¬ 
MIT DONT UNDERSTAND WHAT YOU MEAN 
BY MY FEELING CONFIDENT (STOP) AS EX¬ 
PLAINED IN LETTER IN VIEW OF PRESENT 
ENTHUSIASM IN BENGAL ANY PRESIDEN F AND 
BOARD CAN PERFORM ANTI-UNTOUCHABI- 
LITY WORK (SlOP) IF HOWEVER YOU MEAN 
CONFIDENCE IN OBTAINING COOPERATION 
FROM THOSE WHO REFUSE IT WHEN OFFERED 
NO ONE CAN ENSURE IT (STOP) MEASURE OF 
SUCCESS WOULD DEPEND LARGELY ON FUNDS 
AND PROPER UTILISATION THEREOF (STOP) 
PLEASE WIRE WHETHER I AND BOARD CAN 
RELY ON YOUR FULL SUPPORT IF WE CON¬ 
TINUE 


No. 01954 
16 DEC 32 

INDIAN POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 
DEPARTMENT 

O QE POONA Y 16 31 DR BIDHANROY 

36 WELLINGTON STR CALCUTTA 

THANKS YOUR WIRE BY CONFIDENCE I MEAN 
SELF-CONFIDENCE OF COURSE YOU CAN RELY 
UPON SUCH ASSISTANCE AS IS WITHIN MY 
POWER — GANDHI 
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17-12-32 


BIRLA 
NEW DELHI 

RECEIVED ASSURANCE OF GANDHIJI’S SUPPORT 
IN OUR WORK—THEREFORE WE WITHDRAW 
RESIGNATION AND CONTINUE 

BIDHAN 


17-12-32 

MAHATMA GANDHI 
YERAVADA JAIL 
POONA 

THANKS FOR ASSURANCE WITH GOD’S HELP 
WE SHALL STRIVE ON TOWARDS SUCCESS 

BIDHAN 


Yeravada Central Prison, 
17th January, 1933. 

Dear Dr. Bidhan, 

I enclose herewith a letter from Sjt. Rasik Lai Biswas. 
I have advised him to see you. Do please invite him 
to see you. 

What is this agitation against the Yeravada Pact? I 
would like you to give me the inwardness of the opposi¬ 
tion. How can there be any injustice in the Pact, simply 
because of reservation of more seats for Harijans than 
had been provided in the British Government decision? 
Are they not also Hindus? Was there not always the 
cry on our part that the Harijans could take as many 
seats as they liked, even cent per cent? This opposition, 
if it is popular, is likely to estrange Harijans and to 
justify the fears often expressed on their behalf as to the 
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attitude of caste Hindus. But you know the local situa¬ 
tion infinitely better than I do. You will correct me 
if I have erred in putting the argument. I have given 
no public reply, because I felt that any reply from me 
at the present stage might increase the resentment of the 
Harijans. In any case, I did not want to say anything 
without first understanding the situation through you. 
Please guide me. 

I hope Kamala and Dr. Alam are making steady 
progress. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi. 


In 1933 Bidhan was called to Gandhiji’s bed side while 
he was undergoing a fast at Parnakutir in Poona. Gandhiji 
was then staying at Lady Thackersey’s palatial marble 
house. “I have seen Gandhiji”, writes Bidhan, “in Seva- 
gram with mud floors and the only furniture he possessed 
was a mat on which was spread a bedsheet and a plank of 
wood to serve as a backrest, and another as a writing board. 
He seemed equally at home in a palace as well as in a 
hut. Nothing external upset or disturbed his mind, which 
has a world of its own.” 

Gandhiji had undertaken this fast for 21 days. Bidhan 
attended on him from the third day, examined him and 
tested his blood to know whether there w'as any deviation 
from the normal reaction of tissues due to the fast and it 
seemed to him that none of the usual reactions to fasting 
appeared. As the days were on, Gandhiji began to get 
smaller and smaller in size. “He lay crumpled up in his 
bed”, reveals Bidhan, “God knows what thoughts kept his 
mind engaged during those days. But it was clear he was 
summoning all his physical resources to serve the purpose 
he had in view and go through the fast period happy and 
contented.” 

The fast was over and Gandhiji sipped orange juice after 
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prayers and singing. Bidhan returned to Calcutta with 
the knowledge “that in some persons mind controls all 
physical functions.” 

Recalling that fast of Gandhiji, Bidhan once observed: 
“It is not a solitary instance of this kind. All around us 
we find instances when worry, anxiety or overwhelming 
sense of duty keep a person going for days together without 
food or rest. Only in such cases the overpowering emotion 
restrains the physical function. In the case of Gandhiji it 
was a deliberate resolve. He had a set purpose which had 
made him undertake the fast and he controlled his appetite 
and physical needs.” 
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JOURNALIST 

This perhaps is the best place where a reference may be 
made to Bidhan’s contribution to Indian journalism. The 
appearance of the Forward in Calcutta in 1923 on the eve 
of the General Elections marked the inauguration of a 
strikingly militant phase in Indian journalism. It was 
promoted by Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, ^vho also 
became its first Editor. It w^as Deshbandhu who persuaded 
Bidhan to take an interest in the paper. But having once 
taken a hand in the matter, Bidhan got inextricably mixed 
up in the business. After the passing away of the leader, 
the Fortvard and its allied publications Bangabani and 
Atmasakti became a sacred charge on the ‘‘Big Five.*' 
Journalism then was not an industry and the Fortvard group 
of papers did not care for profit. It means in plain words 
that those responsible for the management of the journals 
had to meet the deficit from their own pockets. From the 
very beginning Bidhan had to carry on his shoulders much 
of the burden of finding the finances for these papers. The 
burden became heavier when Fonvard had to go out of 
existence as a sequel to a decree against the paper, and 
Liberty was brought out to take its place. After arrest and 
prolonged detention of Sarat Chandra Bose, the burden fell 
even more heavily on Bidhan. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar shared 
the burden for some time and tried to put it on a business 
footing. It was soon realised that Liberty with a new name 
could not necessarily command the goodwill which Forward 
had built up for itself, and it was decided to go through the 
necessary legal formalities to purchase the goodwill of the old 
paper and republish it under the old familiar name. When 
this was done in 1934 the entire burden fell on Bidhan who 
formally became the Chairman of the paper with all its con- 
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comitant liabilities—financial, administrative and editorial. 

Forward, Liberty and New Forward were run in accord¬ 
ance with the best traditions of Indian journalism and if 
attempt was later made to run the papers as a business pro¬ 
position there %vas not the slightest hesitation on the part 
of the management that the papers should be run without 
fear or favour. Liberty functioning on the direction of 
the Big Five readily suspended publication under the direc¬ 
tion of the Congress knowing fully that such suspension 
would damage whatever business it had been able to build 
up as a new-comer. New Forward under the direct 
management of Bidhan functioned equally rccklesssly to 
champion the cause of the Congress and the revolutionary 
movement in Bengal. The Congress in the middle thirties 
had antagonised the public opinion in Bengal with its 
“Neither accept nor Reject” attitude to the Communal 
Award as modified by the Poona Pact, which was one 
of the most controversial issues at that time in Bengal. 
It was suggested that the New Forward not being the 
official Congress organ, need not be made to risk its popu¬ 
larity by supporting the unpopular Congress policy. But 
Bidhan as the Chairman of the Board of Directors strongly 
turned down the proposal and gave direction to the Editor 
and his staff to give full support to the Working Committee. 

Bidhan arranged the finances of the paper when the entire 
burden fell on him, in a variety of ways. He made the 
necessary initial investment. He would personally sell shares 
by exercising his personal influence. He w’ould pay from 
his own pocket the salaries of some members of the staff who 
had joined the precarious venture at his instance. He would 
similarly pay from his own pocket heavy bills the payment 
of which could not be delayed but was difficult to be met 
from the revenue income of the paper. 

Bidhan also used to take an active interest in the editing 
of the paper without, however, interfering with the Editor 
with whom always remained the last word, so far as the 
editorial matter was concerned. He would write personal 
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letters to leaders, scholars and writers of note requesting 
them to contribute to the paper. He would give directions 
to the reporting staff to follow up matters of public interest. 
Almost daily he would suggest subjects to be dealt with in 
the editorial columns. The most interesting of all, now 
and then he would bashfully hand over to the Editor the 
draft of an article on some subject of current interest and 
would be happy if the same appeared in print though very 
much brushed up in form. Journalists who have known 
him directing the New Forward unhesitatingly and unani¬ 
mously testify to his able grasp of subjects, sound judgment 
and interesting presentation of points of view which only 
trained journalists are capable of. So, Bidhan also was 
journalist like Gandhiji, Deshbandhu, Motilal Nehru and 
other distinguished figures in the public life of India. 

In addition to running the Forward group of newspapers 
Bidhan took a leading part in the organisation of the United 
Press of India, It was in August, 1933, that Shri B. Sen 
Gupia, Calcutta Editor and one of the organisers of the Free 
Press of India had acute differences with his chief, Shri S. 
Sadanand, over the plan of the latter to publish a chain of 
newspapers in India in order to finance the news agency. 
Sen Gupta did not like a news agency to compete with 
the existing newspapers just as many Calcutta newspapers 
did not like a half anna paper to appear in Calcutta as 
their competitor. The differences were carried to the 
breaking point and Sen Gupta resigned from the Free Press 
of India in order to be free to organise another news 
agency to feed the nationalist Press. He could think of 
no one in Calcutta better able to help him in his venture 
than Dr. B. C. Roy, and he immediately approached the 
latter through Captain Narendra Nath Dutt, who then had 
been associated with Bidhan in the conduct of the Liberty, 
Bidhan was quick to grasp the significance and the possi¬ 
bilities of Sen Gupta's proposal and he immediately 
telephoned the editors and proprietors of Calcutta news¬ 
papers to meet him at a conference at his own residence. 
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It was at this conference that the decision was taken to bring 
the United Press of India into being signifying the united 
support of the Calcutta Press to the new adventure. Bidhan 
became the Chairman of the Board of Directors and 
Sen Gupta, its Managing Director and Managing Editor. 

And Bidhan did not remain the ornamental figurehead. 
Having accepted the responsibility, he discharged it to the 
best of his ability and resources. He helped the Managing 
Director to sell shares and to enlist subscribers. He it was who 
framed the Articles of Association, and Leave and Provident 
Fund Rules of the news service. There was hardly a meeting 
of the U.P.I. Board which he did not attend. He also drafted 
most of the Resolutions of the Board at the formative stage 
of the U.P.I. Bidhan ungrudgingly used the personal 
influence to augment the resources of this organi.sation. 

Bidhan’s interest in journalism did not exhaust itself in 
promoting newspapers and a news agency. He had a keen 
realisation even at the early stage of his association with 
newspapers that a professional journalist like the members 
of any other profession ought to have a background of 
proper training. When therefore the Indian Journalists’ 
Association of Calcutta mooted the proposal that the 
Calcutta University should introduce a course of training 
in journalism, Bidhan evinced keen interest in the proposal. 
He took up the matter seriously when he became the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. It was during his steward¬ 
ship of the University that the proposal took a definite 
shape although the actual introduction of the Diploma 
course in Journalism was delayed by several years for reasons 
not under the control of the Vice-Chancellor. He was 
gratefully remembered, however, when the stage of actual 
introduction came in 1951. He was invited by the 
University to inaugurate the course and in spite of his 
innumerable preoccupations as the Chief Minister of West 
Bengal he found time to go to the University to inaugurate 
the course. The following extract from the inspiring 
speech he delivered on the occasion deserves reproduction; 
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“Remember,” he said, “this country is passing through 
changing conditions. Sometimes as my Prime Minister 
is often heard to say, the changes are dynamic in 
character. Things that happened yesterday do not hold 
good today and things which seem to be true today, 
may be absolutely outmoded tomorrow. Whenever any 
news or problem comes in, it is essential that every journa¬ 
list, who desires to serve the people, and it is his duty to 
serve the people, should think about the thing himself. 
Here alone the freedom in journalism comes in. The 
journalist must be free to think in his own way,—it does 
not matter what are the political considerations or ideas, 
he must spread ideas, if he feels convinced that his ideal 
is correct; otherwise, if he writes according to the occasion, 
or according to political considerations, or to inaease 
the sale of the paper, he has missed his function. I am 
anxious that journalists taught in this school should 
understand the very fundamental proposition that I have 
put fotT\'ard here. In order to do so it is essential that 
every journalist should attempt to act on liberty.” 
Bidhan had been a member of the Indian Journalists' 
Association, Calcutta, when he had been closely associated 
W’ith the Liberty and Forward and when this organisation 
had no constitutional difficulty in admitting into its mem¬ 
bership persons having also proprietorial interest in news¬ 
papers. Even as the Chief Minister of West Bengal he 
has not forgotten his former association with journalism. 
The Chief Minister’s attitude to the Press continues to be 
governed by that of the former Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of Forward which faced extinction for the sake of 
political conviction and of the United Press of India which 
was promoted just for the purpose of ensuring supply to 
the Press in India of news free from Governmental influence. 
Bidhan as Chief Minister often deplores what he considers 
to be excesses indulged in by some newspapers; he tries 
persuasion sometimes. But he has never used the big stick 
against the Press. 
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REVIVAL OF THE SWARAJYA PAR 1Y 

Apart from interesting himself in the constructive work for 
the Congress in 1932-33, there was not much scope for 
Bidhan to play a very prominent part in the political arena. 
As has already been seen Bidhan’s genius was more con¬ 
structive and he did not aspire for leadership of the move¬ 
ment. He shunned limelight despite the fact that he was 
regarded as one of the intellectual leaders of the Congress ; 
and he would not court arrest voluntarily as he felt that he 
could be cflFective to the cause outside the jail. But if 
arrest or detention was forced on him he would not avoid 
it cither. 

He did not take any direct responsibility of guiding 
Congress affairs in 1933. Yet inwardly he felt, in so far as 
he along with other Congress members of the Legislative 
Council had resigned their scats in 1930 after the passing 
of the ‘Independence Resolution’ at the Lahore Congress 
and had joined the Civil Disobedience Movement and 
conducted the same in Bengal till his arrest in August 1930, 
that it was his duty to assess the trend of the non-co-operation 
movement. Late in December 1933, Bidhan and Ansari 
had gone to Bombay where either of them presided over 
public functions. There at Bombay they discussed the 
future of the political programme of the country. Both 
Ansari and Bidhan were of the opinion that the tempo of 
the movement was waning. So they came to the conclusion 
that something else should be done to recoup the drooping 
interest of the people in the Civil Disobedience Movement. 
They decided to call a conference of the prominent members 
of the Congress in Delhi in March 1934, provided, of course, 
Gandhiji was prepared to bless the suggestion. 

With that decision Bidhan returned to Calcutta in the 
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middle of December. On the 30th of the month he met 
with a car accident in which he broke his left leg, which 
had to be put in plaster. He was confined to bed for about 
10 weeks. Gandhiji was one of the first who made an 
anxious enquiry about the accident on hearing about it. 
While in bed, unable to move about, Bidhan was informed 
by Dr. Ansari and Mrs. Naidu that Gandhiji was not in 
favour of holding a conference as they suggested as it would 
inevitably reopen the question whether the programme of 
Civil Disobedience Movement decided by the A.I.C.C. in 
October 1933 was to be continued or not. Although he 
was confined to bed, Bidhan continued to harbour a hope 
of a Conference in Delhi as was previously decided by himself 
and Dr. Ansari. The best way he thought was to meet 
Gandhiji at Patna where he was to come in connection with 
the Bihar earthquake. So he went to Patna on the 16th 
March, still in splints as his doctors would not take them 
off. He was even w^arned that it was a rash thing to 
undertake the journey, but Bidhan had decided to see 
Gandhiji and talk to him personally regarding what he felt 
about the movement. On the 17th morning he arrived in 
Patna and immediately met Gandhiji, who agreed to have 
an hour’s discussion with him. So they met at 4 p.m. 
and Bidhan started arguing with Gandhiji the pros and 
cons of the proposed conference. Bidhan admitted the 
value and utility of the powerful w^eapon called the Civil 
Disobedience Movement in removing the cancer from the 
body politic. Nevertheless he said: “A surgeon uses a 
sharp knife to remove quickly and with one sweep a 
cancerous festering sore in the body, but if the weapon 
became blunt or its sharp ends became dull, the weapon 
instead of removing the cancer only irritated it. The 
Civil Disobedience Movement was such a weapon, but 
its utility was affected as the edge had become blunt as was 
evidenced by the slowing down of the movement amongst 
the masses”. 

Continuing Bidhan argued that as a good General during 
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war time would sometimes halt the march forward of his 
army, and even retreat in order to rearrange his forces and 
resharpen the weapons, the Congress General should do 
likewise. This argument seemed to impress Gandhiji, and 
then and there he approved of the earlier suggestion of 
Bidhan and Ansari to call a conference and to report to him 
the results of their deliberations. 

So the conference met in Delhi on the 30th March and 
continued up to the 3rd April, 1934. With it goes an 
interesting story. 

Ansari, Bidhan and others sat till 1 o'clock •wondering 
what programme should be adopted by the Congress. I^ord 
Willingdon had then been contemplating to have his dual 
programme of repre.ssion and reform. Late in the night 
Bidhan and Amari had nervs from a journalist, who 
happened to be at that time in the good books of the 
Government that the Viceroy was thinking of holding elec¬ 
tions. Lord W'^illingdon had consulted the Governors of 
the Provinces, all of whom, it seemed, had a.ssured him that 
the Congress had little or no chance in the elections. 
Governor Sir John Anderson of Bengal was perhaps the 
only one, who doubted the results of the elections as he 
felt that anything might happen. 

Thereupon Bidhan and Ansari thought that tlie best 
course for the Congress was to contest the elections and to 
thwart Lord Willingdon’s secret plan of outmanoeuvring 
the Congress. Accordingly they suggested that the best 
thing to be done was to withdraw the Civil Disobedience 
Movement and to revive the Swarajya Party to fight the 
elections. After that Ansari, Bhulabhai Desai and Bidhan 
met Gandhiji at Patna on the .5th April and reported to 
him the decisions arrived at in the conference: 

(1) To revive the suspended Swarajya Party. 

(2) To call upon those Congressmen who did not or 
could not take an active part in the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement and yet wanted to carry on the 
fight inside the Legislature to contest the ensuing 
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Central Assembly elections on the issue of proposed 
“repression and reforms” adumbrated by the British 
Government. 

(3) To request the Congress to permit the Swarajya 
Party to be so revived without in any way affecting 
its own declared programme of Civil Disobedience. 

To their utter surprise Gandhiji after listening to them 
declared that he had decided to withdraw the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement for a while. He said: “1 still have 
the conviction that the Civil Disobedience Movement was 
the only weapon by which w'c could achieve indejjendencc. 
But as I am an honest man and depend on my convictions, 
I admit that Dr. Ansari and Dr. Bidhan arc people with 
honest convictions and they desired a change in our pro¬ 
gramme. I will, therefore, withdraw the Civil Disobedience 
Movement so that the Council Entry Programme be given 
a chance. After six months it is possible that I would 
accept their programme or they w'ill accept mine”. 

Recalling this sudden decision of Gandhiji to accept the 
suggestions of the conference, Bidhan says: “Such an 
approach to an important national problem could only be 
taken by a self-controlled great leader like Gandhiji”. The 
decision W’as that after six months the Congress might 
review the whole scheme and take the next step. 

Later they met at Ranchi where Gandhiji was aiding 
the formation of the Swarajya Party. There Bidhan asked 
the Working Committee whether they were willing to 
contest the elections. In reply it was said that the Congress 
could neither accept nor reject it normally. Gandhiji 
argued for hours at Ranchi and then decided to put the 
matter before the A.I.C.C. In July 1934 at a meeting of 
the A.I.C.C. it was decided to suspend the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement and accept the Council Entry Pro¬ 
gramme of Ansari and Bidhan on whom had fallen the 
mantle of Pandit Motilal Nehru and Deshbandhu Chitta- 
ranjan Das. 
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But instead of permitting the Swarajya Party to conduct 
the ensuing Central Assembly elections to be held in 
October that year, the A.I.C.C. decided to put up Congress 
candidates. P'or this purpose an Election Committee was 
formed with Dr. Ansari as President and Dr. B. C. Roy and 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai as the Secretaries. It was proposed 
to put Pandit Malaviya as the Vice-President to which 
Bidhan strongly objected. “My objection”, says Dr. Roy, 
“lay in the fact that Pandit Malaviya had very definite and 
contrary views on the communal formula of the Congress 
and as such he could not be depended upon when fights 
in the Legislature would begin”. Moreover, it was known 
that Dr. Ansari would be leaving for Europe for treatment 
soon after the A.I.C.C. met and Pandit Malaviya would 
then be the virtual President. Any hesitating move on the 
part of the acting President during the election campaign 
would weaken the cause. Further, Bidhan feared that the 
Communal Award formula drawm up by Gandhiji, which 
was being placed before the electorates, as the considered 
view of the Congress on the Communal Award scheme of 
the British Government, might not be acceptable to many 
prominent politicians. Over and above that. Pandit 
Malaviya had expressed grave doubts about the soundness 
of the formula. So Bidhan felt that at any odd moment 
during the elections Malaviya might leave the Congress on 
this issue. Then it might be very difficult for the Congress 
during an election campaign to retrieve its position if 
there was such a major defection. “Hence arose my grave 
objection to make Pandit Malaviya, the Vice-President of 
the Election Board of the Congress, which was to run the 
election,” confesses Bidhan. 

About a month afterwards when nominations of can¬ 
didates all over India had been completed and the scene 
was set for vigorous election campaign. Pandit Malaviya 
announced the formation of the Congress Nationalist Party 
with himself as its President, which opposed the Communal 
Award formula accepted by the Congress. At that time 
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Bidhan was in Bombay. Immediately he went to Gandhiji’s 
house on a Monday morning following the announcement. 
It was a "silence day” for Gandhiji. Bidhan told him how 
his presentiment about Malaviya had come out true. He 
further asked Gandhiji what they should do next, whether 
they should continue their election programme in view of 
the serious step taken by Malaviya in opposition to the Con¬ 
gress. Gandhiji wrote down the answer on a piece of paper: 
"The Congress is too big an organisation to be the play¬ 
thing of any individual however big he might be. We 
must continue our election programme in spite of all odds”. 

"Here was a General”, says Dr. Roy, “deciding an issue of 
grave moment without hesitation, without wavering even 
when odds appeared to be against us”. Malaviya resigned 
from the Board and his party contested the election. 
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BENGAL CONGRESS 

In October 1934 the presidential election of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee took place and without his 
knowledge Bidhan’s name was put in as a rival candidate 
to Shri Subhas Chandra Bose. Dr. Roy was neither present 
at the meeting nor was he aw^are that his name was pro¬ 
posed, but he was elected as against Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose. Thus he became the President of the Bengal Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee and remained as such for about 
four months. In December of that year he went outside 
Calcutta on a professional call and it made him realise that 
he would not be able to continue to be the President of 
the Congress and at the same time get on with his profession 
as both required his full energy, enthusiasm and time. And 
Bidhan’s motto, as has already been seen, is to do his best 
in any work that he undertook. When he found that he could 
not devote himself fully to the affairs of the Provincial 
Congress he decided to resign from the Presidentship. In 
fact he said in a public statement at that time that in his 
view profession and politics were equally hard task-masters 
and one could not serve both efficiently at the same time. 
It must be remembered here that Bidhan had never in his 
political career hankered after office or desired any position 
or power in the party. 

During the election for the Central Assembly in 1934 
Bidhan approached Shri Sarat Chandra Bose, who was then 
under detention, and suggested to him that he should stand 
as a Congress candidate, but Sarat Babu preferred to join 
Pandit Malaviya’s Congress Nationalist Party along with 
many others from Bengal. As a matter of fact the elections 
to the Central Assembly from Bengal were a failure so far 
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as the Congress was concerned. Shri Sarat Chandra Bose, 
although under detention, was elected to the Assembly. 

Sarat Babu was released in the beginning of 1935 and 
as soon as he came out of jail the “Big Five” met together 
and discussed their future programme of work. They 
found that there w'as a cleavage of opinion between Shri 
Sarat Chandra Bose on the one hand and the rest of the 
group on the other on various points. So no united i)ro- 
gramme could be put forward. It was the time of factions 
and groups in Bengal politics and naturally Bidhan tried 
to keep himself aloof from the squabbles of party politicians. 

Throughout the year 1935 and early in 1936 the dif¬ 
ference of opinion amongst Congressmen in Bengal 
continued. They were practically divided into several 
groups and it was well-nigh impossible to bring them 
together to accept any common programme. Thus dif¬ 
ferences became more outspoken in 1936 at the time of the 
Provincial elections for the Legislature. A Committee was 
formed consisting of four members from the two opposing 
groups of the Congress for the nomination of the candi¬ 
dates for the election. Bidhan was elected the Chairman 
of the Committee. There w'as unanimity in the selection 
of all the 200 and odd candidates. But in the case of four 
candidates there was sharp difference of opinion. The two 
groups voted for their respective candidates and Bidhan had 
to exercise his casting vote in all the cases. Shri Sarat 
Chandra Bose was not satisfied with this position and he 
appealed to the Central Parliamentary Board which decided 
that the cases of these four candidates should be placed 
before the general meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee for their final verdict. Accordingly the Com¬ 
mittee met and upheld the selections of the candidates for 
whom Bidhan had given his casting votes. Again Shri Sarat 
Chandra Bose was dissatisfied with this finding of the general 
body of the B.P.C.C. On this also he appealed to the 
Working Committee, which felt that it was desirable to have 
a compromise on this issue and for that reason decided that 
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the four names of the two groups should be reconsidered in 
a way that two from each group might be put in as candi¬ 
dates. Bidhan on principle refused to accept the findings 
of the Working Committee because according to the previous 
decision, the general body of the B.P.C.C. had already given 
their verdict on the matter. On that ground he resigned 
from the Committee and Shri Sarat Chandra Bose undertook 
the entire responsibility for running the election that year. 

Early in 1937 the results of the elections were out. Mr. 
Fazlul Huq, who was opposing the Muslim League candidate 
and who was being supported by the Congress, agreed to 
tvork with the Congress in case the Congress was willing to 
accept office. Shri Sarat Chandra Bose refused to consider 
the question of Congress accepting the office as he felt that 
it would be lowering the prestige of the organisation. Even 
the suggestion of Mr. Fazlul Huq that Shri Sarat Chandra 
Bose might give his approval subject to the final decision of 
the Congress Working Committee, which was to be held in 
April 1937, was turned down by Sarat Babu. This matter 
was discussed in the A.I.C.C. meeting in April and the 
consensus of opinion was that the Congress should accept office 
provided the Working Committee w'as satisfied that the then 
Government would give the Ministry formed by the Congress 
sufficient latitude for work. The Viceroy agreed to the 
suggestion, and, as a result. Congress Ministries were formed 
in many of the Provinces. In the meantime in Bengal Mr. 
Fazlul Huq joined the Muslim League group and formed 
the Ministry in 1937. 

For the most part of 1937 Bidhan concentrated on his 
practice. The demand on his time from patients all over 
India was very great and he had frequently to move out of 
Calcutta. Politics to him was not a major occupation. He 
had never asked for or applied for membership of the 
Congress Committee yet he was elected President of the 
Provincial Congress Committee and was a member of the 
A.I.C.C. as also of the Working Committee. “I can truth¬ 
fully say”, reveals Bidhan, “that while I was all along taking 
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my share in the deliberations of these Committees, I have 
never had any ambition to occupy any position in the 
Political Party nor to boss it. If I hate anything in public 
life it is the creation of political sectors or groups for the 
sake of controlling political opinion. I am convinced that 
this universally practised political manoeuvring cannot lead 
to the greatest good of the greatest number, and abuses, 
nepotism and dishonesty follow”. 

Continuing Bidhan says: 

“ ‘Honesty is the best policy’, is as good a maxim in 
politics as in other activities of life, if we are to restore politics 
to its proper sphere of usefulness. The reason why I consider 
myself to be a member of the Indian National Congress, a 
Political Party, is that to my mind only this progressive 
dynamic political organisation, which the Congress is and 
should continue to be, can secure the greatest good for the 
greatest number of our people. I am not interested in the 
Congress because it had been controlled by a large number 
of notable personalities, who by their initiative, sacrifice 
and suffering created an organisation which brought 
independence to India without violence and on the basis of 
truth, but because it has had and still has the seed which 
when it grows into a mighty tree will provide the welfare of 
the greatest number of people. It is for those in the Congress 
to so nurture the seed and prepare the soil suitable for the 
growth of the tree as will shelter the innumerable people of 
countless generations. In this context there may be no 
competition or rivalry for posts or position or advantage in 
the organisation. Such an organisation can give opportu¬ 
nities to all who desire to serve their fellow-men. So long 
as the motto of a Congressman remains ‘service before self’, 
this organisation will continue to secure the greatest good 
for the greatest number.” 

Probably this attitude towards politics would explain why 
Bidhan did not continuously remain on the political stage. 
He came on it off and on as and when required. Though 
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he never aspired for a jx)sition in the party or in the adminis¬ 
tration, he accepted the call whenever it came. 

In 1938 Bidhan was elected an Alderman of the Calcutta 
Corporation in the N acancy caused by the resignation of Shri 
Kumud Shankar Roy at the instance of Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose, who was then the President of the Congress as w'ell as 
the leader of the Congress Party in the Corporation. Soon 
after, he found there was almost a stalemate in the working 
of the Corporation because the Corporation had not in the 
usual manner delegated any authority to the Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer for making certain appointments, nor did they 
take any steps for framing any rules in that matter. There 
was a statement made by Shri Subhas Chandra Bose in April 
1938 that ^rithin six weeks of the functioning of the 
Corporation that year the Congress Party will submit 
a set of rules for making appointments. That was tlic 
reason why no delegation of power had taken })lacc. 1 he 
statement was made by Shri Subhas Chandra Bose in April 
1938, but nothing was done when Bidhan entered the Corpo¬ 
ration in August 1938 as Alderman. He, therefore, with the 
consent of Shri Sarat Chandra Bose and Sliri Subhas Chandra 
Bose desired to draw’ up a set of rules for appointments to 
the Corporation. It was indeed a laborious task. But Bidhan 
as usual put his whole energy into the work and w’ithin a 
short time framed a large set of rules. They were all placed 
before the Congress Party in the Corporation and w^ere dis¬ 
cussed threadbare for nearly t^ro months. Then they were 
placed before Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and Shri Sarat 
Chandra Bose and with their approval Bidhan moved them 
on behalf of the Congress Party in February 1939 for adop¬ 
tion. It w^as a complete set of rules for the guidance of the 
Corporation. After some discussion a move w^as made by 
some members of the Congress Party that the matter might 
be left for further consideration. “It seemed amazing to 
me“, discloses Bidhan, “because no discussion on this point 
of adjournment had taken place in the Congress Party 
meeting. It was obvious that this adjournment was moved 
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at the instance of the leader of the party, although I was not 
aware of it. In any case, after some clays tlie matter was 
again brought before the Corporation which solemnly passed 
the rules. I am informed, even today, IG years after, these 
rules have remained dead-letter so far as the Corporation is 
concerned''. 

In 1938 Shri Subhas Chandra Bose was elected President 
of the Indian National Congress. As he was tlie nominee of 
Gandhiji there was no difficulty in the election. But in 1939 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose oj)posed the official Congress 
candidate Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, who was supj)ortcd by 
Gandhiji. Soon after his election Subhas Babu became ill 
and it was with much difficulty that he attended tlic next 
session of the Congress at I'ripuri. Owing to a difference of 
opinion with the High Command, Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose resigned from the Congress Presidentship at a meeting 
of the A.I.C.C. held in Calcutta in April 1939. Gandhiji 
came to Calcutta and stayed at Sodepur and sent for 
Bidhan and asked him to take up the membership of 
the Working Committee. “I was hesitant in the beginning", 
says Dr. Roy, "because 1 did not want to come between the 
opposing groups in the Congress. I had never any group 
mentality so far as the Congress was concerned and I did not 
relish the suggestion when there existed such a difference of 
opinion amongst the leaders of the Congress. But even so 
Gandhiji persisted in rny joining the Working Committee 
along with Dr. Prafulla Ghosh." 

With the resignation of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose from 
the Congress Presidentship, group bitterness in Bengal 
politics manifested itself in many ways and Bidhan had to 
suffer materially and otherwise on several occasions. Even 
his house at Wellington Street was attacked in the party 
feuds. The difference of opinion manifested itself in the day- 
to-day working of the Bengal Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee. The matter was placed before the Working Com¬ 
mittee and various meetings took place at which the problem 
of Congress in Bengal was discussed. Eventually the Working 
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Committee decided to expel Shri Sarat Chandra Bose from 
the Congress for a certain number of years and appointed 
an ad hoc committee for stabilizing the position of the 
Congress in Bengal. Then Gandhiji asked Bidhan to try 
and re-organise the Congress in Bengal. Several attempts 
were made and various discussions took place but nothing 
very tangible came out. The group mentality among the 
Congressmen vitiated the entire atmosphere and Bidhan 
tried to avoid getting involved in these squabbles. The 
result was that he kept himself aloof from any active Congress 
work, in 1939 and 1940. Nevertheless he continued his 
association with the University and with the Corporation. 
That apart he had to attend to other duties as well. In 1939 
the All-India Medical Council elected Dr. Roy as its first 
non-official President. As such he had to devote a consider¬ 
able time for the Medical Council activities apart from his 
work in Bengal. He remained the President of the All-India 
Medical Council for several years. 

In 1939 World War II broke out and it was decided by 
the Working Committee that the Government of India 
should be asked to clarify their objectives of work and that 
if no clarification was made or if the clarification was not 
found satisfactory, the Congress should ask the Legislators in 
the different parts of the country to withdraw from their 
respective Legislatures. Dr. Roy was one of the two mem¬ 
bers of the Working Committee, who opposed this move, 
but the majority overruled him. Bidhan felt that with¬ 
drawing from the Legislatures was unrealistic, and he 
represented to Gandhiji that he would not continue his 
membership of the Working Committee because he did 
not agree with the approach. On the other hand he was 
inclined to ask the Government to provide for training 
of our youths in military matters on condition that the 
recruits would not be subject to any order of the Govern¬ 
ment of India or the Military Department, but would be 
subject to the direction of a popular nationalist body. His 
idea was that as it was quite clear that we would not be able 
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to Stop the Government from utilizing the resources o£ our 
country for the purpose of war, we might instead of simply 
withdrawing from the Legislature make arrangements to 
impart a sense of discipline amongst our young men so that 
they might render great help in our fight for freedom. But 
that view-point was not accepted by the Congress and Bidhan 
desired to be relieved of his membership of the Working 
Committee. When the new Working Committee was formed 
with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad as the President, Dr. Roy 
requested him not to include him in the Committee. 
Therefore, for two years, 1940 and 1941, Bidhan was out of 
the Working Committee at his own request. In 1942 he was 
asked by the Government of India to help them in recruit¬ 
ing the proper type of young men for the Medical Depart¬ 
ment of the Army. After consulting Gandhiji and with 
his approval Dr. Roy accepted the offer in order that 
he might safeguard the interests of those medical men who 
would be taken into the war service. He succeeded in 
getting certain privileges which were denied to medical men 
during the first World War. 

In 1942 came the August Declaration of the Congress and 
wholesale arrests were made all over the country. But as 
Bidhan was not taking any active part in the Copgress then, 
he was not touched. 

In the same year there was a vacancy in the Calcutta 
Corporation caused by the arrest and detention of Shri 
Subhas Chandra Bose, who was then an Alderman. There 
was to be an election to fill up this vacancy. Some friends 
approached Bidhan and asked him to stand as a candidate 
for election. He did not agree in the first instance. Instead 
he suggested that they should approach Shri Sarat Chandra 
Bose because he should be the first choice to fill up the 
vacancy caused by his brother’s absence. Shri Sarat 
Chandra Bose refused to stand for this election. So Bidhan 
put in his name as a candidate for the same. Some days 
after Shri Sarat Chandra Bose was arrested and put into 
jail. 
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And reveals Bidhan: 

“I did not know what discussions took place then, but 
in the first instance it was proposed to put up Shri 
Pramatha Nath Banerjee against me as a rival candidate. 
Subsequently a few days before the election Shri Sarat 
Chandra Bose withdrew the candidature of Shri Pramatha 
Nath Banerjee and put his own name. His friends 
approached me for withdrawing from the election. I 
refused to do so because I had given Shri Sarat Chandra 
Bose the first chance. As I had already been nominated 
for such election, it would be absurd to withdraw at that 
stage. As Shri Sarat Chandra Bose was not outside the jail 
for the purpose of canvassing for his election I agreed not 
to speak to anybody regarding my candidature or to canvass 
for my election, because I did not want to take any advan¬ 
tage over Shri Sarat Chandra Bose, who was inside the 
prison. But the members of the Congress party in the Cor¬ 
poration elected me as against Shri Sarat Chandra Bose.” 
Here it must be said that before the party quarrels began 
in Bengal, the Bose brothers and Dr. Roy worked together. 
Of course, later they did not see eye to eye with one another 
in politics. Nevertheless, Bidhan had always remained a 
personal friend of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. He was 
also his doctor in times of crisis in his health. 
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VICE-CHANCELLOR 

Bidhan’s second love, so to say, was the University, the first, 
. of course, being the medical profession. As we have already 
seen, Dr. Roy became a member of the Senate of the Calcutta 
University in 1916. Though it is a repetition it needs 
reiteration that it was Bidhan’s interest to uphold the inte¬ 
grity and status of the Calcutta University that induced him 
to contest the election to the Legislative Council in 1933. 
After having become a member of the Senate, in 1931 Bidhan 
was elected a member of the Syndicate. Though compara¬ 
tively young in age at the time the giants of the Calcutta 
University like Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Sir Nilratan Sarkar, 
Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari and others respected Bidhan for 
his deep interest in the educational problems and his earnest¬ 
ness and enthusiasm to uphold the prestige of the University. 
His election as the President of the Board of Accounts of the 
University in 1924 was an expression of the confidence the 
Senate and the Syndicate had in Dr. Roy. With a break of 
about a year he remained President of the Board of Accounts 
for 11 years. 

As in other fields, Bidhan never aspired to hold position, 
power and responsibility. Invariably these were thrust upon 
him and whenever it was demanded of him to take up a 
particular position of responsibility he always accepted it 
with a determination to do his best. 

Dr, Roy was appointed Vice-Chancellor of the University 
towards the end of 1941. Those were the war years and 
after the fall of Rangoon panic reigned over Calcutta with 
mass exodus from the city in fear of bombardment by the 
Japanese. The field of education was vitally affected by this 
unprecedented situation and it was left to Bidhan to bring 
order out of chaos. The city became deserted which of 
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course meant dislocation of studies. It was left to Bidhan 
as Vice-Chancellor to take upon his own shoulders the 
tremendous responsibility of providing air-raid shelters for 
schools and colleges as also of regrouping them so that 
education might not suffer. He had to organise educational 
centres for examinations outside the territorial limits of the 
University. Even the head of the examination section with his 
office had to be shifted from Calcutta to Berhamporc. Bidhan 
worked day and night to re-arrange and re-organise examina¬ 
tion centres and schools. In addition he had to arrange for the 
relief both of students and teachers. He managed to bring 
about the relaxation of the provident fund rules to help 
teachers in their distress. And to the University employees 
relief in the shape of sale of rice at reduced rate W'as given. 

During his time of Vice-Chancellorship the University w’as 
approached by the Government of India to open classes for 
students wanting to go in for Air Force training, training for 
Pilot service, training for Ground Engineering, etc. Bidhan 
had always thought that the best way to inculcate the spirit of 
discipline in the students w'as to give them military training 
and he readily accepted the suggestion. There was so much 
keenness on the part of the students to join the Air Force 
that he considered it desirable to open classes for them. An 
Air Force Officer used to come from Delhi to select the 
personnel of the trainees. After completing their training 
in the University they were examined, and if found 
suitable, were taken into the Air Force. A .shed in the 
University College of Science w'as utilized for the purpose. 
A large number of equipment and diagrams including an 
old aeroplane were brought in for the purpose of giving 
preliminary training to the students. Bidhan felt happy that 
the Officers who came from Delhi were greatly impressed by 
the keenness of the students of Bengal for Air Force training. 
Unfortunately these classes continued only up to the time 
Bidhan remained as Vice-Chancellor. 

In 1942 Bidhan was approached by various industrial 
organisations to open classes for Social Welfare courses. 
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Obviously industrialists realised by then the value and the 
importance of employing Welfare Officers, who were conver¬ 
sant with the work of the industries and could be the con¬ 
necting link between the management and labour. The 
Vice-Chancellor readily agreed and classes for Social Welfare 
were opened in the University mainly with the aid of the 
professors. Several technical men outside the University also 
helped in training the students for the Social Welfare course. 
Bi^an approached the Government of India for encourage¬ 
ment in developing the courses. Their response was grati¬ 
fying. 

It was Bidhan who conceived the idea to have a school 
for jute technology in Calcutta. He approached the jute 
industry and his efforts in this direction succeeded in making 
them invest nearly Rs. 9,00,000/- for a building. It was 
erected in a part of the University land at Ballygunge 
Circular Road and it has been running very creditably ever 
since. The preliminary object of the institution was to 
train Indian students in the management of the jute industry. 
“The enthusiasm of the industry itself has been very grati¬ 
fying” admits Dr. Roy. 

The Social Welfare institution started by Dr. Roy in 1942 
has now a building of its own near the University and is 
becoming more and more popular. It has attracted the atten¬ 
tion of workers in different fields of industry and business 
management. The institute is still under the University, 
although it has got its own governing body of which Dr. Roy 
is still the Chairman. 

After the bombing of Calcutta on two or three occasions 
towards the end of 1942, the exodus problem, as has been 
already mentioned, became very acute and Bidhan had to 
arrange for the examinations in other centres and to collect 
answer papers through the University’s own agencies. It was 
a very hard task when we know that even in normal times 
things could not be managed smoothly. But Bidhan did it 
satisfactorily. 

Due to the paucity of funds on account of the needs of 
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the army and the war, the University of Calcutta could not 
take up any schemes for further development. 

In recognition of his service to the University as a member 
of the Syndicate and Senate as well as Vice-Chancellor, the 
degree of Doctor of Science honoris causa was conferred on 
him in 1944. Even to this day Dr. Roy has kept up his love 
for the University, as also his interest in education. Techno¬ 
logical and Medical Institutions have been increased to afford 
opportunities for young men and women to qualify them¬ 
selves for useful professions. It must be said that it was 
during his Vice-Chancellorship that Dr. Roy introduced the 
condensed course in medicine to give the Licentiates a chance 
to obtain their degrees. A very large number of Licentiate 
Doctors from all parts of India have been benefited by this 
innovation and are to-day occupying positions of responsibi¬ 
lity in the medical profession. Besides, Bidhan was also 
interested in the development of fine arts and during his 
Vice-Chancellorship he encouraged University courses of 
study in this subject. 
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AGA KHAN’S PALACE 

In 1943 Gandhiji began his “capacity fast” for 21 days in the 
Aga Khan’s palace, where he was housed after his arrest, 
in the “Quit India” movement. He was asked whether he 
wanted any of his own doctors to attend on him. Gandhiji 
suggested the name of Dr. B. C. Roy. Thereupon Gk)v- 
ernment intimated that Dr. Roy would be allowed to attend 
on Gandhiji during his fast on three conditions: — 

(1) That he would not issue any statement regarding 
Gandhiji’s health except as a bulletin in consulta¬ 
tion with Government doctors. 

(2) That he would not utilize any information he had 
in the Aga Khan’s palace for the purp>ose of any 
political propaganda. 

(3) That he should agree to reside in the palace itself. 

Bidhan agreed to conditions (1) and (2), but refused to 

accept the third as he was not a prisoner. He argued that 
he should be allowed to stay wherever he liked and must 
have the freedom to attend on Gandhiji whenever neces¬ 
sary. The Government agreed to this, but informed him 
that they would not pay his passage to Poona and back nor 
his hotel expenses. And Bidhan must have informed the 
Government that he did not expect either from any source 
in the matter of attending on Gandhiji. So he went to 
Poona and stayed with some friends. As soon as he met 
Gandhiji, he asked him what was meant by “capacity fast”. 
Gandhiji replied that he inwardly felt that he had the 
capacity to undergo a fast for 21 days. “If, however, God 
willed otherwise, and I die within the period I would gladly 
welcome the end”, added Gandhiji. 

There were three doctors of the Government—General 
Candy (the same man who operated upon Gandhiji for 
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Appendicitis in 1923), Col. Shaw and Col. Bhandari. 
Gandhiji’s doctors were Dr. Roy, Dr. Gilder and Dr. Sushila 
Nair. As the fast progressed Gandhiji’s condition went 
from bad to worse. On the 13th day Gandhiji began 
vomiting and he was very depressed. His blood and urine 
examination showed that his condition was deteriorating 
and that he could not retain anything taken in. His 
secretions had been practically stopped and “to all intents 
and purposes”, says Bidhan, “he was in a semi-comatose 
condition, the result of auto-intoxication”. 

At about 2-30 P.M. that day General Candy, the Surgeon- 
General to the Government of Bombay, and the other Gov¬ 
ernment doctors felt that the end w’as near. General Candy 
then called Bidhan and said: “Dr. Roy, Gandhiji has no 
more capacity to continue his fast. We must inject glucose 
if he refuses to take any by the mouth”. 

Bidhan replied that soon after he came to Poona, 
Gandhiji made him promise that they should not give him 
glucose either by the mouth, by the rectum or by injection. 
Gandhiji was by nature averse to any injections. Of course, 
being a prisoner he was actually under Government control 
and they could give him injection by force. 

But said Bidhan: “If it causes a mental shock, as it easily 
might, and some evil results follow, I would be free to 
declare to the world that you forcibly injected glucose into 
him which caused death in spite of my warning”. At that 
the Government doctors were not prepared to risk the 
experiment. General Candy then went in and met 
Gandhiji. Evidently his persuasion did not succeed in 
making Gandhiji agree to take glucose in any form. And 
when he came out of the room General Candy was in tears 
obviously feeling helpless to save Gandhiji. The doctors 
then issued a bulletin stating that Gandhiji’s condition was 
grave and was causing anxiety. If no marvellous change 
occurred within the next few hours his condition might be 
desperate. Then Bidhan went to Gandhiji’s bedside and 
pleaded with him to take 4 ounces of sweet lime juice which 
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might sooth the stomach and yet would not aflEect the fast. 
Bidhan argued that as it belonged to the citrus group, he 
could take it since he had no objection to drink citrus juice 
and water. Gandhiji accepted Bidhan’s request and drank 
4 ounces of lime juice. It worked like a miracle. The 
vomiting ceased; he could take water with ease and retain 
it, and he passed urine in the evening after 12 hours. 
Dr. Roy went out of Aga Khan’s palace at 9 p.m. fully 
satisfied that Gandhiji had turned the corner. 

But to the world outside it was an anxious night as 
the news went fast that Gandhiji’s condition was desperate. 

There is an interesting story about it. Next morning 
at 8 o’clock when Bidhan was returning to Aga Khan’s 
palace, he found a large number of reporters, American, 
Indian and English, round about it. Among them he 
saw one American correspondent with blood marks all 
over his chest. When Bidhan asked what had happened to 
him, he replied that it was mosquito bite as he stayed the 
whole night outside the gate of Aga Khan’s palace on the 
report that Gandhiji might not survive the night. Actually 
when the reporters found a large number of guards round 
the palace they wanted to know the reason for this extra 
precaution and the Prison Superintendent had told them 
that instructions and directions from the Government had 
already come for the funeral procession, “It appeared’’, 
says Bidhan, “that after the issue of our joint bulletin on 
the previous evening. General Candy had sent a personal 
report to the Government of India that Gandhiji would not 
survive that night. Thereupon the Government of India 
issued detailed instructions as to what the Poona officials 
should do after Gandhiji’s death, as also about the route to 
be followed to the cremation ground. They were naturally 
concerned as to what the reaction of the people would be 
in case Gandhiji died. After meeting the American corre¬ 
spondent I rushed to Aga Khan’s palace to find out what 
had actually happened during the night after I left 
Gandhiji’s bedside with hope and optimism. I was really 
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surprised to see a large assemblage of military on the way 
from my house to Aga Khan’s palace. When I reached 
the palace I learnt from the Superintendent about the 
personal report of General Candy and the instructions that 
came from Delhi. As I went into Gandhiji’s room I was 
even more amazed to see the change in his appearance. The 
previous day he was lying crumpled up in his bed with a face 
indicating pain and suffering. It seemed a desperate fight 
was going on within him, but on the 14th morning he 
looked like a conquering hero. He had grappled with death 
the whole of the previous day and had won in the encounter.” 

Making a reference to this chain of events when he 
spoke at the Poona Medical College a few days later, Bidhan 
said: “Gandhiji had fooled the Government and death it¬ 
self”. The then Government did not forgive him for this. 

Gandhiji continued to remain in Aga Khan’s palace 
for another year (1944). The then Secretary of State for 
India directed Dr. Roy to examine Gandhiji as he was suffer¬ 
ing from Ankylostomiasis. Bidhan saw him and sent his 
report regarding the physical condition of Gandhiji. On 
that came the order to release him. He went to Juhu for 
a time, and Bidhan came back to Calcutta from Poona. 
When he next went to Juhu, Bidhan took with him the 
latest drugs for Ankylostomiasis. 

And says Dr. Roy: “Gandhiji was in no mood to take 
the medicine as he said it was not manufactured in India. 
An associate of Gandhiji pointed out that sodi bicarb which 
he used so freely was also not manufactured in India. Then 
he said: ‘Why should I take your treatment? Do you 
treat the 400 millions of my poor countrymen free as you 
have come to give me a free treatment?’ I replied: ‘No, 
Gandhiji, I could not treat all patients free, but I came 
to Bombay not to treat Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, 
but to treat ‘him’ who to me represents the 400 millions of 
my countrymen. By treating such a man I could say I was 
giving free treatment to the 400 millions also.’ Gandhiji 
replied: ‘You are arguing like a third class lawyer of a 
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tnufassil court. All right, bring the medicine, I will take it*. 
He took it and was cured. Gandhiji had the greatest 
resistance to any treatment according to the Western system 
of medicine unless it was emergent and essential. And yet 
he had respect for practitioners of the Western system if 
they felt that they were honest in their convictions regarding 
the system.” 
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GANDHIAN INFLUENCE 

Bidhan's intimacy with Gandhiji since the day they met at 
Chittaranjan’s house soon after his death, grew year after 
year all along developing a kinship in spirit. It was a case 
of mutual attraction, Bidhan finding in Gandhiji the 
spiritual inheritance he had from his own parents of 
whose sacrifice and service, devotion to and faith in God, 
mention has already been made. Gandhiji believed in 
the doctrine preached in the Gita **Karmanyebadhikaraste 
ma falesu kadachana*' meaning ‘‘You have a right to work, 
but the issues are not in your hands”. That was also the 
life's philosophy of Bidhan, w-ho confesses: “Throughout 
my life I have undertaken responsibilities, oftentimes beyond 
my physical and mental capacity, sometimes I have suc¬ 
ceeded after I have failed. But my duty lay in putting an 
all-out effort to perform the task”. It was his teacher and 
patron, Col. Lukis, who impressed on him early in his 
career the great maxim: “It is better to have tried and 
failed than never to have tried at all.” Gandhiji, as is 
known to all, often undertook Herculean tasks and some¬ 
times he even admitted that he had committed Himalayan 
blunders. Yet he pursued his task with faith in God. 
Bidhan had learnt from his parents that no idea born of 
Truth ceases to exist, and that Truth is God. 

Gandhiji's approach to human problems attracted 
Bidhan to him as it did many others. “My medical studies”, 
says Dr. Roy, “gave me the conviction that the human body 
can only function by adjustments between the activities of 
different organs of the body and not by suppression or 
coercion of one organ over the other. If this principle be 
true for human organs it must be true of human relations 
also. Such adjustments can only be brought about if the 
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organs worked truly and without ‘violence’. This formula 
of Gandhiji made me feel that his solution of ailments of 
the body politic must be the same as in the case of the 
human body. Thus I was attracted to Gandhiji’s methods 
and technique due to my subconscious obedience to Laws 
of Physiology.” 

It would not be quite true to say that Gandhiji influenced 
Bidhan in his professional life. Dr. Roy had achieved the 
distinction of leadership in the medical world long before 
he came to know the Mahatma. Nevertheless, due to his 
intimate association with Gandhiji, Bidhan realised clearer 
what he had already perceived in his professional career 
that the mind through the practice of will power could al¬ 
most guide and control the functions of the body. 

"While the attraction was mutual, yet I must confess”, 
says Bidhan, “we differed on many things. Gandhiji had 
the courage to suffer and to sacrifice everything he possessed, 
in obedience to the will of God. I cannot say that I have 
had that much of courage although service to fellow beings 
has been an inspiring motive with me in all my life”. 

Here it must be said, that unlike many others, who came 
under the Gandhian influence and were closely associated 
with him, following him blindly and accepting his views 
unquestioningly, Bidhan always used to argue with the 
Mahatma whenever he was not personally convinced of his 
policy, programme or philosophy. Therefore it would be 
highly interesting to have Bidhan’s valuation of the 
Gandhian creed in his own words. To a question put to 
him on the subject he wrote: 

“What is known as Gandhian creed is his declaration 
of his faith in the principles of Non-violence and Truth. 
All his teachings to his followers, viz., Removal of Un- 
touchability, Hindu-Muslim Unity or use of Khadi flow 
from this fundamental creed of Gandhiji. 

Gandhiji believed in this fundamental concept, that in 
our lives—^whether individual or collective—the princi¬ 
ples of Truth and Non-Violence should be predominant 
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operative factors. Let us analyse what these two princi¬ 
ples are. Are they two distinct principles or do they 
mei^e into one? Whatever is Non-Violent is True and 
whatever is True is Non-Violent. How do we arrive at 
this conclusion? In our daily lives we meet with situa¬ 
tions or incidents where conflicts of ideas, ideals or actions 
occur. The way to solve these problems or conflicts 
should be through Non-Violence. This means that there 
should be no attempt to use force to crush the opjwnent’s 
point of view, or subdue the enemy, but to consider 
calmly arguments in support of his view and find out 
whether they conform to what, in the opinion of the 
individual, is true and honest. If that be done, one 
should, according to this creed, find a reply to the 
opponent’s arguments or counteract his actions without 
using force to coerce or crush the opponent. On the other 
hand, when one meets with danger or opposition, un¬ 
willingness to face it would indicate an attempt at 
‘escapism’. If we meet a danger and run away from it, 
or if we meet an opponent and avoid facing him, then 
Gandhiji would call it ‘Non-Violence of the weak’. 

It is essential, therefore, for a votary of this creed to 
boldly face the opponents in a non-violent spirit. If the 
results that follow out of this conflict are not in favour 
of the person who follows the creed of Non-violence, it 
does not matter. The issue of the conflict is really not 
of fundamental import. It might go against him. He 
might even lose the game. He might find the views of 
the opponent to be too strong for him. And yet, it is 
better to have ‘tried and failed’ than never to have tried 
at all. The opponent or the hostile situation must be 
faced in a spirit of Non-Violence. 

“Karmanyebadhikaraste ma falesu kadachana" 
says the Shastras. ‘We human-beings can only have the 
privilege of working our hardest: the results lie in God’s 
hands’. Gandhiji also maintained that ‘Ends never justify 
the means’. We, men of the world, usually follow the 
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opposite course. We set our heart on the ‘End’, we 
utilise every means, fair or foul, so long as we can reach 
the desired end. We not only abjure Truth, but do 
Violence to it. The objective of the common mortal in 
a fight is to win the game, not to play the game fairly and 
honestly. In such a case, the means becomes of primary 
importance and may often be dishonest. Therefore, 
according to Gandhiji, in our struggles in life, if we 
choose the path of Truth, we avoid Violence. On the other 
hand, what is Truth is also Non-Violent, according to 
him. Truth can never resort to force or coercion because 
its votary recognises and respects Truth in others. But 
to follow the path of Truth and Non-Violence is not an easy 
matter, because there is nothing like absolute Truth in 
this world. 

What would appear true today may become untrue 
tomorrow. The laws of nature which man has dis¬ 
covered today and which he considers to be true, may 
on further investigation be found to be untrue. The 
peak of the Himalayas which appeared to be a true 
summit of the mountain range might, on going higher, 
become only a subsidiary summit, the real summit being 
much higher. If that be true of the physical world, it 
is much more so of the moral and spiritual world. In 
these spheres, subjective realisation, and not objective 
impression, is our guide. In these regions of mind and 
spirit, one has therefore to depend on one’s environments, 
upbringing, training and experience for guidance. In 
deciding what is Truth, one has to rely on his own inner 
judgment. What appears to be true this moment may 
thus become untrue at the next moment. It is clear, 
therefore, that in order that one might perceive the Truth, 
he has to undergo ‘Sadhana’, “penance” and various forms 
of discipline which are necessary for developing these 
Acuities of perceiving the Truth. It is only by constant 
vigilance over one’s actions and thoughts that one is 
capable of cultivating this faculty. In undergoing such 
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penance, such rigorous discipline, one must abjure anger, 
jealousy, or any of the passions which rule the animal 
man. In fact, discipline is necessary for the purpose of 
controlling them. The more one is purified the more he 
disciplines himself, and the more one subordinates his 
emotions and passions to what is eternal, permanent and 
true, the more he begins to realise Truth. No one can 
undergo this process of Purification if he is Violent in 
Thought and Action. 

To Gandhiji, therefore, Non-Violence and Truth were 
almost synonymous and out of this unity arose all the 
formulae and canons of life which he enunciated from 
time to time and he himself followed. Take for instance 
his insistence on the wearing of Khadi. It is not for the 
purpose of forcing a decision on people who were accustom¬ 
ed to wearing foreign cloths. It might perhaps have been 
considered by some as a political weapon against the 
foreigners, but fundamentally the idea of his insistence 
on Khaddar arose from the fact that people in this country 
should not become dependent upon foreign aid. Necessary 
things should be provided for by the people themselves and 
produced in the country to make us self-reliant and self- 
sufficient. It was not a policy of narrow exclusiveness. 
Such a policy would necessarily imply violence. It was not 
for using it as a weapon against the foreigners that 
Gandhiji took up the question of Khadi. 

The agriculturist in India admittedly has immense 
amount of leisure in the year even after doing his seasonal 
work. For him to engage himself in some enterprise 
which would give him clothing would be a blessing. 
It was not possible for a villager, or a group of them to 
have mills in every rural area. It was necessary, there¬ 
fore, that they should be encouraged to go back to their 
old system of spinning and weaving their own clothing 
to cover their nakedness. The approach was based on the 
Truth that man must be self-reliant. In so far as such 
activities were Non-Violent, it was a correct approach. If, 
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as happened sometimes, people in their exuberance had 
destroyed foreign clothes or burnt them, such action did 
not conform to Gandhiji’s principles of Non-Violence and 
Truth. It is from that point of view that he made his 
famous declaration of having “committed a Himalayan 
blunder” and he withdrew the Non-co-operation movement 
after the Bardoli incident. He knew, although his su^es- 
tions were born of Non-Violence and Truth, his followers 
could not imbibe this spirit and merely gave vent to their 
hatred of the foreigners by indulging in violence. It was 
clear, therefore, that Gandhiji not only preached this 
principle but also practised it in life. 

Along with many of my countrymen I wondered, during 
the first period of Gandhiji’s declaration of faith in the 
principles of Non-Violence and Truth, as weapons to 
fight the foreigner, whether they were applicable to India, 
whether they were principles of any practical value in this 
country. They might be true in other regions and 
worlds. How was it possible, I argued, for a dependent 
country and its people to combat and fight a powerful 
and fully equipped opponent like the British Imperialism 
with Non-Violent weapons? Was it possible for the 
defenceless people of this country to face the bullets and 
rifles and the cannons of the foreigners? Was it not a 
fact that the previous attempts in history for freedom 
of the country, for example, the Indian Mutiny of 1857, 
were crushed by the opponents possessing superior 
physical force? How could a weak, emasculated nation 
fight a powerful enemy? On the other hand, in the 
world of today. Dishonesty rules. Untruth prevails over 
Truth. How could human beings perform their daily 
work on the basis of Truth? If by declaring oneself as a 
votary of Truth and Non-Violence a Congressman was to 
act dishonestly, would not that be an act of hypocrisy on 
his part to declare himself as a follower of Non-Violence 
and Truth and not practise the same in his life and 
conduct? These were my reactions in the early years of 
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Gandhiji’s declaration of the fundamental principles of 
life. It was natural, therefore, that I did not feel attracted 
to the Congress organisation which had these guiding 
principles but which I regarded as unattainable in life. 

I, however, gradually began to realise that in this 
cosmic world the principle of Non-Violence was in opera¬ 
tion everywhere. Is it possible for the stars and planets 
to move along their respective orbits except on the prin¬ 
ciple of Non-Violence? There is no Violence in their 
movement. Each moved in its orbit, after adjustment 
of all the forces of mutual Attraction and Repulsion. The 
same is true not only of the starry regions but of the 
objects in the world. The leaves of a tree cannot 
consider themselves to be more important and essential 
than the branches, the roots, the flowers and the fruits 
of the tree. If such competition existed, the tree would 
be devoid of its usefulness. There is an adjustment of 
the forces that make the seed grow into a tree which in 
its turn adjudicate the claim of the roots, the leaves, the 
flowers and the fruits for their respective growth and 
development. If the seeds were not sown, the tree would 
not have grown up ,* if the flowers had not blossomed 
then pollens would not be available for propagation of 
the sjjecies. In the case of the human body also, I perceived 
that none of the organs of the body, the heart, the lungs 
or the brain could exist and perform its functions unless 
one was adjusted to the other. In fact, health in the 
individual really depended upon such mutual adjustment. 
Diseases followed maladjustments. These adjustments 
again were only possible through the action and counter¬ 
action of various factors like the secretions of various 
glands of the body. These seemed to be so neatly and 
nicely adjusted that a man continues to live so long as 
these adjustments are available. Sometimes crisis appears, 
maladjustments follow. It appears that in face of such 
a crisis if the human constitution has the reserve power 
and the elasticity to meet and overcome the maladjust- 
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mcnts, the machine continues to function again normally. 
It might be that the break in this system of adjustments 
be so serious as to endanger life. Throughout the period 
of human existence, therefore, there is this continual 
conflict between different forces of construction and 
destruction and a solution of these conflicts must be 
secured for the sake of the organism as a whole. And 
who knows what happens to us after death? Does our 
experience stop short after what is known as the physical 
death of the individual? All thoughts and experiences 
which one collects throughout the earthly existence 
become permanent assets of the individual. The 
mystery of our life after death and our existence there¬ 
after have been repeatedly discussed through centuries 
and I do not know of any particular view-f>oint which has 
been regarded as final. No view-point can be final. The 
world and the individual in it are constantly in the 
process of evolution and development in their experiences, 
views and concepts. But one patent truth I have come to 
realise more and more that in this life and the next, the 
creed of Truth and Non-Violence prevailed. 

This was perhaps the secret of the mutual attraction 
between Gandhiji and myself. I cannot say whether the 
whole of this process of reasoning had arisen in me “suo 
rnoto”. It is quite possible, and I think perhaps it is more 
than possible, that the lives of my parents and their 
example and character had left an indelible inheritance 
which guided me towards this reaction to Gandhian creed. 
I learnt from my parents that no idea born of Truth ceases 
to exist. It has a faculty of spreading out in ever increasing 
orbits. Its influence and potency were greater than that 
of an Atom Bomb or Hydrogen Bomb. It would continue 
to operate amongst individuals in widely exp>anding 
zones of influence whether the individual is in his bodily 
life or not. But after death such ideas and ideologies 
have a chance of pervading wider regions and of widely 
influencing people and thoughts when the limitations of 
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the flesh are removed. My parents were very religious- 
minded. By that I mean that they had throughout their 
lives disciplined themselves to control passions, prejudices 
and emotions which are regarded as frailties in human 
beings. This they could not have done except through 
their devotion to Truth, which is God, except through 
prayers and meditation and penance, which, again, are 
guided by the Almighty. In His Universe He had estab¬ 
lished the principles of Non-Violence and Truth, and any¬ 
body worshipping Him and realising Him to be the guide 
of his Destiny, cannot afford to follow any other Guide. 
Such a practice of religion cannot remain confined to any 
sect, caste or form of worship. It is the development of 
personal relationship of tlie individual W’ith the Creator 
which gives him the strength to follow tlie principles of 
Non-Violence and Truth. If I have, in my life, succeeded 
in following these principles it has been through the 
influence of my parents.” 
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CALCUT'fA RIOTS 
Maij^ya Medical Mission 

Bidhan was never a professional politician and he only 
entered the arena whenever he was called for. Otherwise 
he stood aloof devoting himself to his first love—medical 
work. His conception of politics was and is quite different 
from that of others. To him politics meant doing some¬ 
thing for the betterment of the people, their conditions of 
life and the improvement in their environments. He had 
always felt that a medical practitioner should take real 
interest in the condition of the society in w'hich he lives, 
and along with the cure he effects and diseases he prevents, 
he should also look after the welfare of the people amongst 
whom the patient’s lot is cast. ‘‘The Science which deals 
with such matter,” according to Bidhan “is politics”. As 
such, one can understand why he had always been averse to 
group and party politics. “No medical man”, says Dr. Roy, 
“can engage himself in party politics, because to a doctor 
there is no distinction between friend and foe, rich and 
poor, white and black. He has to serve everyone and look 
after the interests of all, no matter to what class or race they 
belonged”. 

It was because of this political philosophy that Bidlian 
did not take any active part in the controversies between the 
Congress and the Muslim League or in the negotiations 
which were started with the “Cripps’ offer”. To Bidhan 
Chandra Roy every Indian, be he a Hindu, Muslim, 
Christian or Parsi, is a brother and a fellow countrjTnan. 
He never agreed with the communal claims of the Muslim 
League. Nevertheless, he was on the best of terms with 
Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah, who had always respected Dr. Roy for 
his sobriety of views and his eminence in the medical world. 
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Even the talk about the partition of India or the separate 
grouping of Provinces as suggested by Sir Stafford Cripps 
was not to the liking of Bidhan and he felt that he could 
not do much in the negotiations that were carried on with 
the British Government during the war years and after. 
That in a way explains why Bidhan did not play a very 
active role on the political stage during the war years. His 
interests, as has already been mentioned, in those days were 
in getting better facilities and status for Indian medical 
men. 

Bidhan’s name will always be associated with the Medical 
Missions sent out from India to the Far East countries. So 
far as the China Medical Mission is concerned. Dr. Atal 
was in charge of it, but he sought the help of Dr. Roy in 
many matters connected with it. It was Bidhan who made 
arrangements for some of the appliances and equipments 
for the Mission and also for securing two or three persons 
for the Mission. 

But he played a vital part in the Malaya Mission. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who came back from Malaya in December 
1945, was very much distressed at the state of affairs there, 
at least as far as health conditions were concerned. Pandit 
Nehru asked Dr. Roy whether India could not arrange for 
a Medical Mission to be sent to Malaya to help the suffering 
humanity of that place. Dr. Roy agreed. Panditji issued 
an appeal for help and Bidhan was entrusted with the entire 
work of organising the Mission such as purchase of stores, 
selection of personnel and arrangement for their transport 
from Calcutta. Dr. Roy had even to secure the help of friends 
in Singapore and other places for the execution of the pro¬ 
gramme of work, etc. It was a Herculean task and Bidhan 
did it with characteristic thoroughness and enthusiasm. He 
was able to send out the Mission by January. They stayed 
there till the end of June or the beginning of July, doing 
much useful and valuable work. The Malaya Medical 
Mission was a great success and it helped considerably to 
give succour to the suffering people in that area. After 
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working for about seven months the Mission sent telegrams 
to Dr. Roy asking his permission to return. 39 persons 
came back and reached Calcutta on the evening of the 
1.5th August, 1946. 

August 1946 was a month that can never be forgotten 
in the history of India and particularly in the history of 
Bengal and Calcutta. Bengal at that time was under the 
administration of the Muslim League Ministry headed by 
Mr. H. S. Surahwardy. There was, so to say, a Congress 
Muslim League Coalition Ministry at the Centre headed 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan. The 
Muslim League had decided on having a “Direct Action 
Day” on the 16th August. In Bengal, which was at that 
time under the League Ministry of Mr. Surahwardy, the 
communal tension was very high and the situation was 
explosive. What happened on the 16th August—the day 
when the “Great Calcutta Killing” started, need not be 
recalled as it is still fresh in the memory of this generation. 

The Malaya Medical Mission, as said above, returned on 
the evening of the 15th August and came straight to the 
house of Dr. B. C. Roy at Wellington Street. Dr. Roy was 
away in Shillong. Tiie Mission stored the whole of their 
equipments and luggages in the front room of Bidhan's house. 
On the 16th Augu.st, the fateful clay, after the meeting on 
the Calcutta Maidan, the Muslims started rioting and 
Dr. Roy’s house was one of the first to be attacked. They 
threw stones at windows and on the clock at the top. They 
broke open the doors and entered the first room in which 
the Mission’s properties were stored. There were, besides 
the luggages of the 39 people, also stores in 99 huge wooden 
boxes. That apart there was a big sword presented to the 
Mission by the Chinese people of Malaya in recognition of 
the services rendered to them and many other things. The 
rioters took out two of the boxes and spread the contents on 
the road opposite. They took away whatever they could 
and then again came in and set fire to the other boxes. 

As Dr. Roy was away his nephew tried his best to secure 
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help from the Police to protect the house from the hooligans, 
who were out to destroy everything. Lalbazar was not only 
unresponsive, but was also absolutely indifferent. In the 
circumstances he telephoned the Governor’s Secretary and 
asked him to intervene in the matter. That had some 
effect. After an hour and a half the Police came on the 
scene. Almost a miracle had happened in the meantime. 
Next to the packages the miscreants set fire to, there was 
another box in which 10 gallons of rectified spirit was 
stored. Fortunately, as if by providential hand preventing 
the fire, the box tvas saved; otherwise there would have been 
a terrible explosion causing disaster of considerable magni¬ 
tude. In the meantime the Hindus of the locality hearing 
of the attack on Dr. Roy’s house organised themselves and 
rushed forward to defend it and they came in a body 
determined to save Bidhan’s house. The miscreants lied. 

When the fateful Calcutta killing started on the 16th 
of August and Bidhan’s house was attacked by miscreants, 
he was at Shillong. On getting a telephonic information 
about the Calcutta situation he immediately left Shillong 
by train. (At that time there were no air services between 
the two provinces. Probably that train journey must have 
induced Dr. Roy to as.sociate himself with the Airways 
India of which he was the first Chairman, to open an air 
link between Calcutta and Gauhati.) The train was crowd¬ 
ed and at Parbatipur the passengers had to change over from 
the metre gauge to the broad gauge. Bidhan found it very 
difficult to get accommodation as almost all the seats were 
commandeered by the Military proceeding to Calcutta. How¬ 
ever, he got into a compartment and reached Barrackpore. 
The train would not proceed further as reports came that 
violence and bloodshed still continued in and around Cal¬ 
cutta. So he was forced to de-train at Barrackpore. Then 
the problem for him was to reach home. He saw the S.D.O. 
of Barrackpore who tried to get in touch with the District 
Magistrate of 24-Parganas to arrange a transport for Dr. Roy. 
As a matter of fact they were six who were detrained at 
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Barrackpore. Of them two were Europeans, one an Indian 
I.C.S. officer, one a lady and Bidhan and a relation of his. 
After some difficulties Bidhan managed to meet the District 
Magistrate who had just come to the Barrackpore Station 
for inspection and told him of his difficulties to reach Cah 
cutta. He bluntly told him that he was not prepared to 
take any one unless he was a Government servant or a 
European. “Recalling the incident'*, Bidhan says, “I looked 
at him with amazement and I wondered how he could so 
bluntly refuse to help those who asked for the same." 

He took in his own vehicle the two Europeans and the 
Indian I.C.S. officer who were with Bidhan leaving the rest 
as stranded. There was hardly any chance of reaching 
Calcutta because no conveyance of any sort was available at 
that time and every body was afraid of the violence on the 
w’ayside. Fortunately for him the Superintendent of Police 
who was a Bengali whom and whose family Dr. Roy had 
treated before came up to him and told him that whatever 
the Magistrate might say he would take Bidhan and his 
relation in his own transport vehicle and reach them to 
Calcutta. So he did. But the S.P. had to drive the vehicle 
through a circuitous route to reach Calcutta. They travelled 
on several avenues right upto the Maidan as it was difficult 
at that time to go to Wellington Square wliich was still the 
scene of attacks and counter-attacks of opposing groups. 
After the maidan, again they travelled through a circuitous 
route and reached the quarters of the S.P. at Alipore and 
then after depositing the lady and other persons in the car 
Bidhan reached the house of his cousin in Mayfair. He was 
informed over the telephone that the surroundings of his 
house were still unsafe and that it would be wise for him to 
stay in Mayfair and he stayed there a month and a half 
although he used to go every day to his house to see that it 
was properly looked after. 

For nearly 20 days he moved about in difiFerent parts of 
Calcutta in order to give relief to the people of Calcutta, 
“One of my first objects", reveals Dr. Roy speaking of those 
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August days, “was to cremate the bodies lying unattended on 
the streets of Calcutta.” Dr. Roy in attempting to do this 
had to risk and endanger his life, for, in those days no one 
was safe without police or military protection. But Bidhan, 
courageous as he was, moved out fearlessly. But he could 
not ask others who went with him to share the risk. There¬ 
fore he got in touch with Governor Barrows and after a lot 
of arguments with him the latter gave him police escort. 
Thereafter Bidhan with the help of some volunteers was 
able to cremate about 1400 bodies in course of a day or two. 
Even the arrangements for the cremation were very' difficult 
as no one would be willing to touch a dead body w'hich was 
partly putrefied and emitting bad odour. After considerable 
difficulties Dr. Roy was able to remove quite a large number 
of those decomposed bodies for cremation. 

Though accustomed as a doctor to see people dying, 
Dr. Roy confessed to me that he had ne\er seen death in 
such conditions—^bodies mutilated and thrown into sew'age, 
cut and disfigured. Bidhan was greatly concerned about the 
safety of students and others living in various hostels of the 
different institutions. He used to enquire about them and 
when necessary, to visit those places. He further wanted to 
give relief to the inmates of hostels and boarding houses of 
the different institutions who could not at that time move 
about freely. Bidhan’s influence and prestige secured for 
him one of the officers of the Government and with the help 
of the police escort he was able to save a large number of 
boarders from those hostels and institutions which were 
located in disturbed areas. The violent situation in Calcutta 
continued till about the 3rd week of September when things 
settled themselves. What he witnessed in those days may 
be put in his own words. “I used to notice during my 
movements through the streets of Calcutta during the trouble 
period men with open swords and other lethal weapons. 
A group of people who are called Ansars were brought in by 
the Muslim League Government. Their apparent duties 
were to be of help to the police but what they really did was 
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to give protection to the Muslim gangs when they were out 
to do some mischief.” In any case it was a very difficult 
period and barring one or two senior officers of the police, 
no one was given any help. 

Bidhan left for Europe and America on the 2nd June, 
1947, the day before the announcement of the Mountbatten 
Plan of partition of India. He had to get some expert opinion 
on the condition of his left eye in which nuclear cataraa had 
begun to be formed early in 1945. When in March 1947 
he decided to leave India the political situation was uncertain 
and the question of the partition of India was just being 
discussed. During the months of April and May, 1947, there 
were discussions held in different parts of Bengal and India 
in which Bidhan took part. The problem before the country 
was to accept partition or to allow the continuation of British 
domination. Although Bidhan was feeling quite unhappy 
about the prospect of partition, particularly because of the 
dismembering of Bengal and the Punjab, he also agreed with 
the other leaders of the country that partition might be 
accepted if there was no other alternative by which Britain 
was to leave India. The Congress under the direction and 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi tried its best to avoid the 
vivisection of the motherland. The Congress had resolved 
to accept any solution of India’s political situation which was 
agreed to by the two communities. In that attempt a joint 
Ministry was formed at the Centre composed of the nominees 
of the Congress and the Muslim League. But it failed to 
achieve that understanding between the two communities, 
or better, the two political parties. The Cabinet that was 
formed at the Centre did not work smoothly. Then came 
the “Great Calcutta Killing”. There was even fear that 
a civil war might occur in India and to avoid any further 
bloodshed and chaos the Congress leaders agreed to the 
partition of India. 

Bidhan felt extremely sad at this situation in the country. 
He did not want partition and yet partition was inevitable. 
The political situation in India in the first half of 1947 was 
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such that Bidhan felt that he would not be of much service. 
Moreover he had not entered the Assembly during the 
general election of 1946. He was quite content to be 
immersed in his profession. He had further decided to 
devote some of his time abroad as he was pursuing a type of 
research in diabetes in which he had long been interested. 

On the morning of the 2nd June, the day he left for 
Europe, Bidhan met Gandhiji at Delhi, who was then dis¬ 
cussing the proposals for partition with Khan Abdul Gaffur 
Khan. Gandhiji told Bidhan that “the proposed partition 
ran counter to all he had worked for in his life time. 
It separated the Hindus and Muslims into two opposing 
camps”. 
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CHIEF MINISTER 

With Gandhiji’s permission Bidhan left India. He was both 
happy and unhappy. Happy, because the long desired 
freedom was coming to India.—unhappy, because of the 
proposal to divide India which meant partition of Bengal. 

On his way to America Bidhan stayed a few days in London 
for the purpose of making some enquiries on behalf of the 
Government of India regarding the Army Medical Service. 
In the meantime the Mountbatten plan was announced in 
India and Congress leaders were discussing about the 
formation of Ministry in the various States. Most of the 
top leaders wanted Bidhan to come back to India and to 
take part in the formation of the West Bengal Cabinet, and 
they made urgent telephone calls and sent repeated telegrams 
to him in London. Dr. Roy refused to come back primarily 
because he was not interested in becoming a minister. 

But soon after he reached the United States in July, 1947, 
he got a telephonic message from Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
asking him to accept the Governorship of United Provinces 
(now Uttar Pradesh). had no conception’’, reveals Bidhan, 
“what this meant under the new dispensation, but I felt 
sure that this was not my job. I told Pandit Nehru that 
I could, if there was any great urgency about it, accept the 
post for a period not exceeding five months but, I could not 
return to India before September as my eye doctor wanted 
me to be there under his observation till then.” 

Later he was informed that Mrs. Sarojini Naidu had 
Valiantly agreed to work in his place although in the mean¬ 
while Bidhan’s appointment was approved by the King of 
England and was gazetted. 

On the 1st of November, 1947, Bidhan returned to India, 
found”, says Dr. Roy, “much to my joy that Mrs. Naidu 
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was quite Iiappy in her new position and performed her 
duties very well. On my way back to India I had definitely 
decided to resign from the post of Governor.” 

As soon as he went to Delhi he informed Pandit Nehru 
about his decision. The same evening he met Gandhiji who 
greeted him saying: “Bidhan, now that you have resigned 
from the Governorship, I cannot call you ‘Your Excellency’ 
any more”. 

Bidhan replied: “Gandhiji, please do not worry about it, 
as I can give you a better alternative to call me by! ‘I am 
Roy’, therefore I am ‘Roy-al’. Moreover, I am taller than 
many others. Therefore, you may in future address me as 
‘Your Royal Highness’ ”. At this Gandhiji had a hearty 
laugh. 

Bidhan returned to Calcutta with no intention to parti¬ 
cipate in the administration. He wanted to devote himself 
to his profession. The first West Bengal Ministry formed 
by Dr. P. C. Ghosh on the 15th of August did not have a 
smooth sailing. Politically, W^est Bengal was very disturbed, 
particularly because of the partition which uprooted large 
numbers of people on either side. Apart from that, there 
were political parties who were not very favourably disposed 
to the Congress. Then again, within the Congress Party 
itself there were differences of opinion. The old group- 
mentality which characterized politics in Bengal in one form 
or other still continued to disturb the Congress Party. 
Dr. P. C. Ghosh could not keep under control the various 
groups and sections in his party. Many requests were made 
at that time to Dr, Roy that he should enter active politics 
to direct affairs in the State. 

Towards the middle of December Dr. Roy went to 
Delhi and there met Dr. Shyamaprosad Mookerjee who 
was suffering from gall-bladder trouble. Bidhan and 
Shyamaprosad were very intimate friends and Dr. Mookerjee 
had always regarded Dr. Roy as an elder brother having 
seen the affection that his father Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee 
had for the doctor. Dr, Roy examined Shyamaprosad 
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Mookerjee. They discussed many things and in the course 
of their talk, Shyamaprosad said that he had not yet resigned 
the membership of the Bengal Legislative Assembly to which 
he was elected from the constituency of the registered 
graduates of the Calcutta University. He wanted to resign 
and suggested that Dr. Roy should get in, in his place. 
Bidhan agreed to it on condition that he would be free to 
resign if Shyamaprosad for reasons of health could not stay 
in Delhi and came back to Calcutta. 

Accordingly Dr. Shyamaprosad Mookerjee resigned his 
seat in the West Bengal Legislative Assembly, and Dr. Roy 
offered himself as a candidate for election from the University 
Constituency. Towards the end of December, 1947, Bidhan 
was elected unopposed. Soon after. Dr. P. C. Ghosh, the 
then Chief Minister, asked Bidhan to join his Cabinet. 
Dr. Roy refused to accept the offer as he had no intention 
at the time to be in the administration. Nevertheless, he 
was willing to work for any development scheme as a non- 
official member, if and when his co-operation was needed. 

The first meeting of the West Bengal Legislative Assembly 
was in January, 1948. At that time everybody was agitated 
for one reason or other, esjjecially because of the unsettled 
conditions, influx of refugees, activities of underground 
parties and labour troubles. Dr. Ghosh’s Ministry had in¬ 
troduced in the Assembly the West Bengal Security Bill 
about which there was sharp difference of opinion even 
amongst Congress members, and also heated discussions. 

As said above, conditions in Bengal and particularly those 
in Calcutta were very disturbed and the maintenance of law 
and order was extremely difficult. In fact, to prevent dis¬ 
ruptive forces from activities calculated to create chaos. 
Dr. Ghosh’s Ministry had to take Police action, and any 
Police action against any kind of agitation will always create 
a lot of public resentment. In the circumstances many 
Congress members of the Assembly wanted a change in the 
leadership of the party. They put in a letter intimating 
their want of confidence in Dr. P. C. Ghosh and selecting 
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Dr. B. C. Roy as the leader o£ the Congress Legislature Party 
in his place. Bidhan was not aware of it; nor was he 
consulted. 

On the 12th January, 1948, at about 11 in the morning 
Dr. Roy received a ’phone call from Dr. P. C. Ghosh in¬ 
forming him of the decision of the Congress Legislature Party 
and suggested that he should forthwith form a Ministry. 
Prafulla Babu wanted to be relieved of his responsibility. 
That was just 15 minutes before Bidhan was to leave for 
Delhi to attend on Gandhiji who had started his last fast 
on that date. The call had already come and Bidhan was 
getting ready to catch the plane. So he told Dr. Ghosh that 
for one thing he tvas not aware of the decision of the 
Congress Legislature Party choosing him as the leader and 
for another he could not under any circumstances postpone 
his journey to Delhi as he w'anted to be at the bedside of 
Gandhiji. But Dr. Ghosh insisted that he should forthwith 
form a Ministry and then go to Delhi the next day. Dr. Roy 
did not agree to the suggestion and straightaway went to 
Delhi. 

He remained with Gandhiji for the duration of the fast. 
While at Delhi he had frequent calls from Calcutta to return 
and take charge of the Ministry. He refused to consider 
any request of that sort until Gandhiji broke his fast and 
recovered. On Sunday the 18th January, Gandhiji termi¬ 
nated his fast and on the following day at his suggestion 
Bidhan told him of the decision of the Bengal Legislature 
Party. He further informed Gandhiji that personally he 
did not want to take up the responsibility of forming a 
Ministry in West Bengal, but he would rather devote 
himself to medical work. Gandhiji, however, advised him 
that if the Congress members in the Assembly needed him, 
it w'as his duty to accept the position offered. Bidhan then 
decided to accept the call. 

“I cannot say that it was Gandhiji’s desire alone which 
made me decide to take up the responsibility,” reveals 
Bidhan. “In spite of kinship with him, Gandhiji never 
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decided things for me, nor did I ever feel that I was to 
follow his desire. As a matter of fact, in my case he told 
me that I should make in Bengal a first class Ministry.'" 
Gandhiji even agi'eed with Bidhan that the personnel of his 
Ministry might be chosen on the pure consideration of ability 
and merit rather than of party membership. 

On his return to Calcutta, Dr. Roy intimated Dr. Ghosh 
and others in the Congress Party that he was willing to 
accept the responsibility. The first problem for Bidhan was 
to choose the personnel of the new Ministry. Dr. Roy 
selected a team even including persons who were not 
members of the Assembly. This upset some members of 
the Congress Party, particularly those who had been 
nourishing the ambition to become Ministers. They resented 
and objected to the idea of including outsiders in the 
Cabinet. But Dr. Roy insisted on the condition that he 
would accept the leadership only if there was no party 
interference. 

His great advantage was that he was not anxious to be 
the Chief Minister, but if he was to be, he insisted, he should 
be given a free hand not only in the choice of his colleagues, 
but also in the control of the administration. Eventually the 
Congress Legislature Party and the Pradesh Congress 
Committee agreed. 

On the 23rd January 1948 Dr. Roy formed his Cabinet 
with Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, P. C. Sen, Kiran Sankar Roy, 
Jadabendra Nath Panja, Bhupati Mazumdar, Kali Pada 
Mukherjee, Bimal Chandra Sinha, Hem Chandra Naskar, 
Mohini Mohan Burman, Niharendu Dutt Mazumdar and 
Nikunja Behari Maity. 

The Chief Ministership of West Bengal at that time was 
not a bed of roses. Almost all the problems that Dr. Ghosh 
faced, were still there. Additional problems also arose. But 
having taken up the steering wheel Bidhan was not the 
man to be frightened by adversities or opposition. 
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THE MAN AT THE STEERING WHEEL 

It must be noted that throughout his career, Dr. Roy came 
to occupy positions of distinction without aspiring for them 
or working for them. Even as a medical man, Bidhan 
never had the ambition to lead the profession though he had 
the will to success. In everything entrusted to him and in 
any work that he undertook to do, his sole objective was to 
give his best. Thus, without even dreaming of it, he 
became a leader of the medical profession in India at a 
comparatively young age. 

In the history of Bengal, few men had achieved such 
unique distinctions as Bidhan Chandra Roy in the different 
fields of activities. Apart from becoming the No. 1 in his 
profession, Bidhan alone had the coveted honour of wear¬ 
ing the triple crown of the Mayor, the Vice-Chancellor and 
the Chief Minister. In addition, he enjoyed the unique 
distinction of becoming the first President of the Indian 
Medical Council. He continued to be its President for 
several years. All these positions, so to say, came to 
him without his seeking for them, and he followed the 
motto that impressed him throughout his life: “Whatever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might”. 

Having taken up the reins of administration of West 
Bengal, Bidhan put his heart and soul into the work. 
The political situation in the country due to the after¬ 
effects of partition was anything but calm. To that was 
added general unrest and economic depression. While 
there was not enough work and food for the people 
inside the State, the large influx of refugees from East Pakis¬ 
tan added to the gravity of the problems. The State was 
rapidly moving into a chaotic condition to which was 
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added agitations of various kinds threatening the very 
foundations of law and order, safety and security. 

While the general condition was sufficiently confusing, 
the party situation was in a way depressing. In the Con¬ 
gress organisation there were many groups and sections. 
There were aspirants to power and position in the new set¬ 
up ; but the man at the wheel displayed a strength of 
character, and a will and determination to carry on the 
work in spite of disorder, opposition and party manoeuvring. 
Dr. Roy had the advantage that he became the Chief 
Minister not out of his own seeking, but at the request of 
the Congress Legislature Party. As such, he could stand 
above party, and he manifested it in the very choice of 
his Ministers, taking into his Cabinet persons who neither 
belonged to the Congress Party nor were members of the 
Legislature. The first thing he did was to apply his 
medical mind to the problems that confronted him, and to 
analyse the ills in the body politic as also to diagnose the 
disease in the Congress Party. He had to act sternly, keep 
the party from further disintegrating into warring factions 
as was the case in Bengal politics for many decades in the 
past. It was Bidhan’s domineering personality, that, so 
to say, suppressed the group rivalry among Congressmen. 
Having called in the doctor for treatment, the party members 
realised that they had to accept his prescriptions. Dr. Roy 
neither favoured this or that party, but at the very outset 
acted like the Pater Familias, In that he was ably assisted 
by West Bengal Pradesh Congress Committee President, 
Shri Atulya Ghosh, and other leading Congressmen. Later, 
he added to his team of Ministers Mr. Kiron Sankar Roy, 
an experienced parliamentarian and one of the remarkable 
personalities in the Bengal politics of the forties. Kiron 
Babu, however, did not live long and a promising career 
ended at an early age. 

Having brought unity and discipline into the party, the 
next problem was to improve the general condition of the 
people. West Bengal continued to be “the problem pro- 
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vince of India,” apart from being the storm centre of disrup¬ 
tive forces. Besides the unsettled conditions in the State 
consequent on partition and the influx of refugees, there was 
considerable labour unrest. Almost every day there was 
a demonstration for this or that. To add to this, there were 
also well-planned underground activities in which violence 
was freely used. The forces of disorder and indiscipline 
worked unceasingly to discredit the Government and shake 
the stability of the admini-stration. But Bidhan remained 
calm and com{x»sed with his indomitable will to conquer 
every ill. In the first few years after he became the Chief 
Minister, Dr. Roy had to face a large number of critical 
situations. There were demonstrations held just opposite 
his house in the Wellington Square almost every day, people 
shouting slogans against the Government and the Congress 
Party. Even crowds on occasions surrounded his house and 
the Writers’ Buildings. But all the time Bidhan went 
on with his work both in the office and at home without in 
the least show’ing any annoyance. As far as possible and in 
keeping with the dignity and status of the administration he 
used to meet the representatives of the demonstrators and dis¬ 
cussed matters with them. On many occasions they went 
back convinced of his sincerity fully appreciating the diffi¬ 
culties of the Government. But not for once in those days 
Bidhan did succumb to threats nor did he condone indiscip¬ 
line. In three years, so to say, he succeeded in eliminating 
the threat of indisciplined forces, and brought order out of 
chaos. 

His knowledge of facts, practical commonsense, firmness, 
sympathetic understanding of every situation and a 
thoroughly human approach enabled him to steer the ‘Ship 
of State’ steadily forward without allowing it to flounder in 
the troubled waters of Bengal. The most remarkable trait 
in him is that he has a temper that never tires, and even in 
the midst of depressing situations he never shows any signs of 
irritation or mental agitation. It may be said of Bidhan 
that his power lies in his formidable intelligence, depth of 
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knowledge, his passion for precision and above all, the 
amazing orderliness of his mind. As a medical man he had 
trained himself to make quick decisions. The doctor is not 
to delay to give his prescription. And his surgical mind 
decides on speedy operation whenever it is needed. 

Dr. Roy was never an agitator in the sense the word is 
commonly understood. He is of a constructive mould. His 
great advantage is his extraordinary capacity to have a clear 
conception of the problems confronting him as the adminis¬ 
trative head of a State. 

“My experience as Chief Minister of West Bengal 
during a very trying period,” says Bidhan, “has con¬ 
vinced me that to run a successful administration certain 
definite approaches to human activities have to be 
secured. How far these approaches could be traced as 
being due to one or other of the factors mentioned in the 
questionnaire is difficult of assessment. To run an 
administration one must possess a stout heart, a determina¬ 
tion to do or die, a preparedness to sacrifice one’s abmition 
or lust of power for the sake of the common weal, a clear 
vision of the future, a knowledge of human beings and 
of mass psychology, a readiness to take some risks for the 
sake of the ideal, after carefully considering all its impli¬ 
cations. 

“My earliest memory goes to the time when, hardly a boy 
of five, 1 was attracted to a board on the bare walls of my 
parents’ house which said “Don’t say I can’t do it”. This 
generated a deep feeling in me that I must not accept 
defeat, however big the stake be. To do a job it was 
necessary to put one’s best efforts remembering the maxim 
of my teacher Dr. Lukis: ‘It is better to have tried and 
failed than never to have tried at all’. Such efforts 
generate in one a great potential strength which can later 
on be utilised even if the immediate objective is beyond 
one’s reach. Greatly akin to the idea was the great 
teaching of another master. Col. Charles, ‘Whatever thy 
hands findeth to do, do it with thy might’. Not only 
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must we try our best, we must do it with all our might 
and if we fail, it is better to have tried and failed than 
never to have tried at all. Gandhiji, following the teach¬ 
ing of the Gita, also taught us that ‘our only right was 
to be able to work, the results did not matter’. 

“My contact with human beings in health or disease, 
individually and in groups, has given me a deep insight 
into the manner human minds work. 'I'his again is a 
great help to an administrator. Such knowledge of human 
beings was derived from my work both as a medical 
practitioner and as a politician. But apart from this, the 
necessity of placing the interests of others over those of 
one’s own was realised by me because of my being in 
politics and in the profession. If we arc to serve a patient 
we must not consider our own comfort or interest. If we 
are to serve the people, the interests of the masses should 
be paramount and much greater than one’s own personal 
interests or ambition. One has to merge oneself willingly, 
consciously and voluntarily into the ‘Many’ if one wants 
to be a good administrator. 

“Early in my political life, Deshbandhu told me that 
‘Power is a Goddess, do not attempt to woo or pursue her, 
she will elude you. Kick at her and she will follow you’. 
This w'as the great secret of Deshbandhu’s success as a 
politician. This again made a great impression on my 
mind when I took up the work of administrator. 

“Socrates once said that the greatest ideal of a man 
should be ‘Know thyself.’ Knowledge of men and 
things is an essential attribute of an administrator. But 
in order to understand others, one must understand one’s 
ownself. My connection with educational affairs and 
institutions gave me the key to this knowledge. I am 
never satisfied with what I know. I try to seek knowledge 
from all sources and from all the four winds of Heaven. 

“But the administrator, especially one who has to deal 
with a developing State, has to take risks—careful risks 
if you like—in order that he might succeed in developing 
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the State. West Bengal, in common with the rest 
of India, had been for two centuries under the tutelage 
of a system of administration devised by the British, 
wherein State enterprises or State trading were un¬ 
known. In the State hegemony established by the 
British, the administration was done by the British admi¬ 
nistrators, the trading was in the hands of their cousins— 
the industrialists. The new system of administration based 
on the will of the people expressed during a general 
election must be in the closest touch with the needs, 
desires and the outlook of the masses—^who are the voters. 
They need food, they need clothes, they need shelter, they 
require more education, higher economic status, better 
health. All these require careful planning by the State. 
The psychology of the members of the services has to be 
tuned to this new demand. Ordinarily an official plays 
for safety. If he can avoid taking any step which involves 
risks, he does so. An administrator has therefore not 
merely to devise plans of development, but has to secure 
the proper machinery for giving effect to them. This 
makes the work much more complex than we can imagine. 
If a scheme involving expenditure of large sums of money 
is undertaken, the efforts of all should be to get the earliest 
consummation of the scheme, so that not only the people 
get the benefits early, but in the long run the scheme 
becomes less costly. This is a point of view which is ever 
present in the minds of all producers. The Government 
which undertakes trading has to follow the methods of the 
industrialists. I have in my humble way planned and 
executed many such schemes—though mostly small. They 
served to impress ujxm me not only the necessity of careful 
planning of all the stages of any scheme but the imperative 
need of reaching the goal ‘full steam ahead’. Often I have 
witnessed the failure of well-planned, useful schemes 
because those in charge did not realize the truth of the 
approach mentioned above. 

"It is said that the family is the smallest unit of admi- 
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nistration; then comes the Corporation and then the 
State. My experience in civic affairs not only made me 
more cognisant of the daily needs of the common man, 
but also gave me the clue to success in a sphere where the 
smallest needs of one small man in the city have to be 
adjusted to those of others. It taught me how to satisfy 
the discordant claims of rival groups of rate-payers in a 
locality. I learnt then the principles of raising funds by 
taxation in order to meet the needs of the people, without 
making it a burden on the people and how a city with all 
its problems of maintenance of health, provision for drain¬ 
age have to be administered. Small things give the clues 
to big ones. State administration has to be fashioned after 
city governments.” 

Bidhan’s methodical mind has developed in him a regu¬ 
larity of work very rarely found in other leaders especially 
when confronted w'ith a hundred and one problems. To 
those who know him intimately, ‘Bidhan’ has come to be a 
byword for hard work. And to him it would seem work is 
pleasure and that, too, the only one he has in life. Normally 
he gets up very early in the morning and is ready for the day 
even before six. Ever since he became Chief Minister he 
has abandoned his remunerative medical practice, but he 
devotes every morning two or three hours to give medical 
attendance free to people who come to him. And an ever 
increasing number of patients flock to his Wellington Street 
residence everyday to get his expert diagnosis and prescrip¬ 
tions for their various ailments. To cop)e with the work 
he has even engaged a doctor and a nurse to get in advance 
particulars of the patients, who seek his aid. 

Thus his day begins with a free service to suffering 
humanity, and Dr. Roy reaches the Secretariat by 8-30 or 9. 
That has been his practice ever since he became the Chief 
Minister. Perforce it changed the entire routine of attend¬ 
ance and work in the Writers’ Buildings where formerly 
officers and others used to come not earlier than 10-30 or 11 
in the morning. Without issuing an order or even making 
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a suggestion early attendance in the Writers’ Buildings came 
into vogue. When the Chief Minister is at his desk by 9, 
officers could not be late. And Dr. Roy would continue his 
work without a break till about 2 in the afternoon when he 
would have a light lunch in the ante-chamber and rest for 
half an hour. Again he is back at his desk and will stay on 
till 6, 7 or 8 in the evening according to the pressure of the 
day’s work. In between, he would be seeing all kinds of 
visitors, officials, passing diplomats and statesmen from other 
parts of the world, as also experts brought to India for vari¬ 
ous constructive schemes taken up by the Government. 
Bidhan had almost revolutionised office attendance in the 
Secretariat without applying any compulsion. 

Lord Curzon in his days of Viceroyalty had to issue an order 
to keep high officials in office till the evening. The practice 
in the past was for the big bosses to reach office by 10-30 or 
11 and then go for lunch exactly at 1 to return by 2-30 or 3 
and finally retire for the day by 4-30 or 5. Often the clerks 
had to stay on to complete urgent work. So Lord Curzon 
issued an order to the effect that no Secretary’, Asst. Secre¬ 
tary or Head of a Department should leave the office before 
his clerks and subordinates. 

Bidhan studies every file himself and does not leave it to 
his Secretaries to decide any matter. In the past regimes. 
Ministers often made their decisions on the suggestions of 
Secretaries. In many cases they did not even touch the files, 
but issued verbal orders. That is not the case with Dr. Roy. 
He would go through a file himself and write out in his 
own hand the decisions. More than that, he does not sign 
what other people write. Even after dictating a letter he 
would read through it and make corrections in his own hand 
before putting his signature to it. In the regularity of his 
work hardly any letter remains unanswered. 

Dr. Roy is extremely kind and considerate to those who 
work with him. It is only enough to tell him of one’s 
troubles and difficulties. He is sympathy personified. He 
would not only accede to their requests but in case of illness 
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he would even offer prescriptions. Though a hard task¬ 
master, he realises the difficulties and shortcomings of others 
and is always helpful. One of the most interesting things 
is his consideration for those who work with him. During 
the last Pujah days I found quite a number of dhotis 
brought into his room. He called the bearers and distributed 
a dhoti to each one of them as a Pujah present. Even the lift¬ 
men were not forgotten. 

Incidentally, it may be said that there is something that 
attracts people working with him. For the last 8 years I 
have not seen any change in the personnel of tho.se employed 
by him either in the office or at home. He had a driver, 
who served him for well over 40 years until he died recently. 
His old bearer has been with him now for 30 years. Like¬ 
wise his Personal Assistants in the office and at home have 
been there from the day he became the Chief Minister. 
They all have to work hard, but they feel an attachment for 
Bidhan, which is rarely found in employees. Even when out 
on tours he does not forget the needs and comforts of the 
persons, who accompany him. 

Bidhan had never been a man of the crowd. In fact, it is 
doubtful whether he had ever addressed a mass meeting or 
maidan rally before he became the Chief Minister. As a 
politician and as a front rank leader, he had never succumbed 
to the lure of the garland. He himself expres,sed a surprise 
when he was garlanded on arrival at the Howrah Station 
after his arrest in Delhi. It is a psychological truth that 
leaders, who delight in public applause, often become 
depressed when that is not forthcoming for one reason or 
other. Dr. Roy never pretended to be a leader of the 
masses and did not indulge in the momentary pleasure of 
being acclaimed by the crowd as the hero of the day. In fact, 
he had always shunned publicity in the numerous positions 
he occupied. 

He is neither a demagogue nor an orator, but as a debater 
he distinguished himself not only in the old Legislative 
Council of the British regime, in the University and Corpor- 
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ation, but even in the present Legislature. Facts and logic 
are his strongest points and he would argue a case like a 
lawyer. It is this ability that has always enabled him to 
silence the opposition in the West Bengal Legislative 
Assembly and Council. He would not play to the gallery 
nor would he ever appeal to passions and emotions. In the 
early days of his Chief Ministership opposition to the Gov¬ 
ernment in the two Houses was powerful and it was only 
because of Dr. Roy’s factual and logical exposition of the 
administration’s point of view that enabled him to win on 
every issue raised by the critics. He always came to the help 
of his colleagues and has been the tower of strength to the 
Treasury Benches. The remarkable thing about Bidhan in 
his Parliamentary activities is that he never loses his temper 
even when unwanted abuse is hurled at him, or at his 
colleagues in the administration or at the Party he represents. 
When repartee is needed he has a ready wit for it, as he once 
told an opposition member that as a doctor he could diagnose 
his ailments and prescribe the cure. He has also the rare 
capacity to calm a storm, and on many occasions in the West 
Bengal Legislature, Dr. Roy’s personality and tact saved ugly 
situations. Though a born fighter he would concede when 
he is con\'inced that the opposition demand is reasonable and 
is in the interest of the people. During his Chief Minister- 
ship there were several occasions when agitation against this 
or that reached a high velocity. In such situations he used 
to confer with the opposition leaders whether of the L^is- 
lature or of other groups and to strive for a compromise. 

He is free from personal prejudices and never for a moment 
nourishes any bitterness of thought even against people who 
denounce him either in the Legislature or on public plat¬ 
forms. In fact, I have heard him speak kindly and lovingly 
about such people. He realises every moment that he is the 
man at the steering wheel and that it is his duty and respon¬ 
sibility to treat all alike, no matter who shouts and who 
protests. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


THE CHIEF MINISTER AND HIS STATE 

Dr. B. C. Roy is the Chief Minister of a State, which is 
|X)pularly known as the “problem State.” Its problems 
are many and varied, some peculiar to itself, and most 
constituting the legacy of the past. The war, famine, out¬ 
bursts of communal frenzy, inter-district shifts of population 
in panic, enormous loss of territory at partition with the 
residue, about one-third of undivided Bengal, left in three dis¬ 
jointed portions, massive and uncontrollable movements of 
the dispossessed and displaced, all created numerous prob¬ 
lems for the State. The people of West Bengal suffered many 
hardships in quick succession w^hen independence dawned. 
Frustration was universal. Land as ever was inadeciuate, 
industries were mostly in non-Bengali hands, production was 
at a low ebb, prices were high, the basic necessaries of life 
were scarce and unemployment, particularly among the 
middle class educated population, was rampant. Such was 
the situation when Bidhan came to the helm of the adminis¬ 
tration of the State. 

He came with quiet determination, and with many ideas 
some of which were unorthodox, almost shocking in their 
novelty. Fantastic was the epithet with which critics used 
to describe the plans as Bidhan unfolded them one after 
another. But the ideas and plans worked, and seven years 
after Bidhan became the Chief Minister it is evident to every¬ 
one that West Bengal is very different from what it was 
about the middle of 1948. 

The finances of this truncated State have improved. 
After partition the revenue of West Bengal was Rs. 32 
crores in 1948-49; but the Budget estimate of revenue 
receipts for 1955-56 stood at Rs. 45 crores. The Budget 
estimate of revenue expenditure for 1955-56 stood at Rs. 62 
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crores as against the Actual of Rs. 29 crores in 1948-49. The 
total capital expenditure of the State rose from Rs. 18,15,000 
in 1948-49 to nearly Rs. 21 crores (Budget) in 1955-56. West 
Bengal planned for an expenditure of about Rs. 69 crores for 
development in the five-year period 1951-56. At the end of 
the fourth year it was stated with “a degree of certainty” that 
the State’s expenditure on the Plan would exceed Rs. 69 crore 
figure and might even reach the figure of Rs. 77 crores, not 
taking into account the expenditure on the Damodar Valley 
Project or the expenditure on a number of other schemes 
financed wholly with aid from the Union Government. West 
Bengal, according to the latest authoritative notification on 
the subject, had a public debt of Rs. 7-35 crores due to 
increase to Rs. 11-35 crores in the course of 1955-56 to which 
must be added the outstanding debt of the State Government 
to the Union Government of Rs. 103-98 crores. But “as 
against the total outstanding debt there are assets in the form 
of investments on productive schemes like the Damodar 
Valley Project, Mayurakshi Reservoir Project and other 

development schemes”.as tvell as “extensive and 

valuable assets in the form of the State transport system, 
buildings, lands, roads, forests, etc.”. 

There are innumerable other assets, visible and invisible, 
which have resulted from increased and increasing expendi¬ 
ture on administration and development. The economic 
condition has perceptibly brightened, as the means of effect 
that improvement like social services have increased. The irk¬ 
some controls on the distribution of essential commodities 
including rice have gone. The production of rice increased 
from about three and one-third million tons annually in the 
first few years of Independence to 5 million 220 thousand 
tons in 1953-54 against the annual requirement of the State 
of about four million tons of rice. The improvement largely 
was the result of thoughtful planning for and intensive 
activities on the agricultural front. Measures estimated to 
cost Rs. 10-49 crores have been or are being implemented 
under agriculture and rural development. Many thousands 
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of tons of improved seeds, manures and fertilisers have been 
distributed. 38,000 acres of waste lands were brought under 
cultivation by the end of March, 1954. Over 3,000 petty 
works of local irrigation were executed; over 4,000 irriga¬ 
tion tanks were put in order ; 5,800 acres of waste lands were 
brought under State forests. Major projects for irrigation 
and drainage including the Mayurakshi project calculated 
to benefit 10 lakhs of acres of land are at present in different 
stages of execution. All these are in addition to the gigantic 
multi-purpose Damodar Valley Project which has reached 
the last stage of execution. The Sonarpur-Arapanch scheme, 
at once novel and bold, designed for the reclamation of 
w’ater-logged areas in 24-Parganas by draining out the 
accumulated water has made good progress resulting already 
in the reclamation of 17,000 acres of which 1,200 acres were 
brought under cultivation during 1953-54. 

Power supply projects already executed at a cost of over 
75 lakhs have opened up long stretches of the country to the 
north of Calcutta to the use of electricity for agiiculture and 
industrial development as well as for domestic purpo.ses. 

On the industrial front, or, rather, in the sphere of cottage 
industries, schemes have been in operation for the revival or 
stimulation of the bee-keeping industry, mat industry, khadi 
industry, hand-made paper industry, silk industry, brass and 
bell-metal industry, handloom industry etc. Bigger schemes 
have been in operation for the augmentation of the supply 
of fish and milk. 14,200 acres of water area in tanks are 
now available for improved fish farming. Nursery units 
have been opened and fries and fingerlings are being raised 
in them for distribution to fisciculturists at cost prices. Bcel 
fisheries in the State are being improved by advancing loans 
to private owners of derelict heels. The State Government 
has directly undertaken the ta.sk of exploration of the possi¬ 
bilities of Deep-sea Fishing in the Bay of Bengal with a fleet 
of 5 trawlers, 2 Danish and 3 Japanese. The scheme for the 
augmentation of milk supply in Calcutta has been linked 
with the scheme for the removal of khatals from the city and 
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in execution of the scheme the first unit of a Milk Colony, 
with accommodation for 1,272 milch animals with their 
offsprings, and owners too, has sprung up at Haringhata. 
The various products of this modern dairy farm, guaranteed 
for their purity, have already acquired a reputation in the 
Calcutta markets and have perceptibly influenced the supply 
and the prices of these commodities. 

Considerable improvement has been effected in communi¬ 
cation and transport in the State. West Bengal had been 
ill-served by roads. With her density of jwpulation, nearly 
three times that of India as a whole, this State at the 
beginning of the Plan had only 0’57 miles of road of all 
categories per thousand of her people, as compared with the 
Indian Union figure of 0-75. The cost of a reasonably com¬ 
plete road plan for West Bengal has been estimated at 
Rs. 200 crores approximately. But provision has been made 
for a total outlay of about Rs. 30 crores for road development 
works up to the end of 1955-56. Already 1,450 miles of new 
road have been built in addition to about 300 miles of 
national highways within the State. 23 bridges of the aggre¬ 
gate length of 6,090 feet have also been constructed. 
Simultaneously with the development of roads the State Gov¬ 
ernment has executed a programme of development of 
transport. The State Transport Service has been brought 
into being in Calcutta without any significant curtailment of 
the operations of the private transport service. At the 
beginning of 1955 the State Transport operated on 12 
routes in the city with a fleet of 286 buses including 36 
double-deckers and provided employment to about 3,300 
persons of whom the majority are displaced persons from East 
Bengal. 

What decades ago used to be called nation-building acti¬ 
vities and are now simply described as social services have 
increased appreciably during the last seven years. The 
Budget figures under any head would be impressive. The 
State Government’s expenditure under Education, for 
example, increased from Rs. 2*56 crores in 1948-49 to 
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Rs. 6‘59 cores (Budget) in 1954-55. More impressive and 
less deceptive is the comparison of the volumes of actual 
service. Let us mention only a few tell-tale figures. In 1947 
there was not a single Basic School in West Bengal although 
the idea of the Basic School had been evolved in 1937. But 
in 1954 there tvere 275 such schools in this State. The 
number of primary schools of the ordinary type increased 
from 13,772 in 1947 to 16,689 in 1954, of Junior High 
Schools from 985 to 1,407, of High Schools from 761 to 1,402, 
of Colleges from 54 to 89, and of Technical Schools and 
Colleges, from 90 to 144. 

In the spheres of Medical and Public Health Services, 
expansion has been similarly remarkable. In the second 
year of Independence there w'ere less than 70 Health Centres 
in West Bengal. The number increased to 166 at the 
beginning of 1954 and w'as planned to rise further to 271 in 
1955-56 with 2,762 beds. The number of beds in Sadar and 
Subdivisional hospitals has increased to 2,469 and of 
tuberculosis beds to 2,353. 16 National Malaria Control 

Units are working in the State to minimise the incidence of 
malaria. 'I’he number of Maternity Centres has increased to 
96, of T. B. Clinics to 25, of Leprosy Clinics to 92 and of 
V. D. Clinics to 18. West Bengal has 82 hospital beds for 
every 1000 population and the number is the highest in 
India. An idea of the measure of improvement in public 
health already effected can be had from the following facts 
authoritatively ascertained:—Birth rate has increased from 
21-3 in 1948 to 22-7 per milla in 1953 and death rate has 
come down from 18-1 to 10-2. 

The State Government has planned an ambitious pro¬ 
gramme for the setting up of new townships and has 
completed in part the execution of some of the schemes. The 
mo.st important of the.se is the Kalyani Township scheme 
under which 10,000 acres of land have been acquired near 
Kanchrapara of which over 3,000 acres have already been 
fully developed. A perfectly modern town with metalled 
roads, pipe water, electric light, underground drainage, 
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public parks, educational institutions, and all other ameni¬ 
ties is quickly springing up in an area which a few years ago 
lay desolate seemingly incapable of being rendered fit for 
human habitation. 

In addition, innumerable minor schemes for the economic 
development of the State have been in operation and are now 
at different stages of execution under the highly significant 
Community Development Projects and National Extension 
Service. Of the major schemes initiated by the State Gov¬ 
ernment which are expected soon to receive sanction of the 
Indian Planning Commi.ssion, mention in passing has to be 
made of the Ganga Barrage Scheme, Durgapur Coke Oven 
Plant Scheme and Calcutta Sewage Gas Scheme which, when 
completed, will, jointly with the Damodar Valley Project 
and the Mayurakshi Project, change the face of West Bengal. 

The State of West Bengal started with the nearly unlimited 
liability of the refugees from East Bengal who continue to 
this day (August, 1955) to pour into the State in thousands 
every month, nearly penniless but demanding as a matter of 
right, houses, land, employment and all normal facilities 
for economic and cultural development. It was a dynamic 
problem at the start and remains so to this day which makes 
any attempt at statistical presentation of it meaningless. 
As a point of information, it may be pointed out that the 
total number of East Bengal refugees was estimated towards 
the end of 1952 at 2,580,639. With funds provided by the 
Government of India the State Government adopted various 
measures for the relief and rehabilitation of this huge army 
of displaced persons, virtually destitutes. They were given 
shelter in camps pending rehabilitation and maintained with 
doles, and gradually dispersed to various rehabilitation 
centres. Many, possibly the majority, relied on selfhelp for 
initial shelter and acquisition of land. All were helped with 
loans on prescribed scales to purchase land, build houses, 
start business or profession, prosecute studies in schools or 
colleges and to adopt any other means to start life anew. It 
is impossible to assess the actual measure of stable rehabilita- 
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tion which has been achieved. Only illustratively may it 
be mentioned that the official estimate placed in 1952 the 
number rehabilitated under the various schemes of the 
Government at 1,411»625 persons. The number since then 
has risen higher and it is possible to state on the basis of 
ocular evidence that lakhs of huts have sprung up, thousands 
of pucca houses have been built, hundreds of small town¬ 
ships are growing up all over the State either directly under 
the auspices of the Government or with funds made available 
by the latter. At least the majority of those who have come 
away as refugees have got by now some modest substitute 
for the home left behind; over 50,000 old and infirm men, 
orphan children and deserted wDmen have been accepted by 
the Government as their permanent liability ; and while the 
old schemes of training for increasing the employment 
ability of the ablebodied refugees are being pursued with 
redoubled vigour, schemes recently have been sanctioned to 
promote a number of large-scale industries in or in the 
vicinity of the refugee townships in order to open up more 
avenues of stable employment for the resettled refugees con¬ 
cerned. The ocular evidence of rehabilitation is at least as 
real today as the sight of the in-coming refugees huddled 
together in the premises of the railway station at Sealdah 
pending their removal to camps or to some rehabilitation site. 

Side by side with the perceptibly successful treatment 
on the surface, the foundation has been securely laid of a 
social revolution of profound significance and tremendous 
possibilities. Permanent settlement which has been hanging 
like a mill-stone round the neck of Bengal has gone and the 
ideal of ‘the land for the tiller* has come very near realisation. 
All intermediaries in the former scheme of land settlement 
between the Government and the raiyat have disappeared as 
from April 15, 1955. Raiyats now hold land directly under 
the Government. Even the khas lands of the intermediary 
of the former regime have been limited to 25 acres of agri¬ 
cultural land and 5 acres in homestead or 20 acres of non- 
agricultural land including the homestead land. Raiyats 
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now are allowed to retain only as much land as is under one's 
personal cultivation, but no raiyat is permitted to retain 
more than 33 acres of land cultivated through share-croppers. 
Legislation has been enacted to put a ban on sub-letting of 
land or future acquisition of land transgressing the limits of 
holdings fixed by the Estate Acquisition Act as also to prevent 
the acquisition of agricultural land by non-agriculturists. 
While the cultivator thus has been assured of the fruits of 
his toil, the cultured mind of Bengal has been forced out of 
the region of safety—traditional investment in land, and 
directed “to something more real, to something more vital, 
something more progressive”, as Bidhan once said in the 
course of one of his speeches in the West Bengal Legislative 
Assembly. Grounds, in other words, have been prepared for 
intensive industrialisation of West Bengal. 

Even the blind can see how different is the picture of 
W'est Bengal today from what it was early in 1948. Neither 
food nor cloth is now under rationing and no one has to 
stand in the queue to obtain a meagre allotment of rice or 
cloth. The supply of fish, milk and vegetables has increased 
tremendously. Shops even in the remotest village seem to 
burst with consumer goods. Transport position is easier. 
Expanded social services have embraced a wider circle of 
people in need thereof and employment also has increased 
in both the sectors of our national economy. It is no doubt 
true that unemployment still prevails in an acute form, that 
the purchasing power of the people in general is still very 
low—^t\’hich is a cause of the appearance of plenty in the shops 
dealing in consumer goods and that destitution is increasing 
at an alarming rate, particularly among the refugee popula¬ 
tion. But it is also a fact clear to the meanest intelligence 
that reports of death due to starvation or exposure seldom 
find their way now-a-days to the Press. Discontent doubtless 
is still acute among the people. But it is no longer possible 
now-a-days for the political agitators to collect every other day 
thousands of people to demonstrate against the Government 
to the point of provoking the Police to fire on them. Frustra- 
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tion which is akin to insanity has clearly responded to the 
treatment particularly and steadily administered by the 
Government during the last seven years. 

For all these achievements, Bidhan can take legitimate 
pride as the Chief Minister. His colleagues in the Cabinet 
as also the officials and the people of West Bengal can be 
proud of them as the fruits are the result of their combined 
efforts. 

From the very beginning the Chief Minister has also 
been the Minister-in-Charge of the Home Department 
including Police, Publicity, Transport and Jail. In addi¬ 
tion, from the second year of his Chief Ministership he held, 
due to the illness of Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, also the iwrtfolio 
of Finance and has been, since the latter’s demise, the full- 
fledged Finance Minister too. He is also the Minister of 
Development and is in charge of planning for the State. He 
holds further the portfolio of Industry and Commerce, 
Medical and Public Health, Port and Pilotage, Printing Press 
and several other miscellaneous departments. These depart¬ 
ments together constitute nearly three-fourths of the Govern¬ 
ment of \V''est Bengal. He has to look into the minutest 
details of the administration of some of these departments, 
and is personally responsible for formulating the policies. 
In that he is assisted by Ministers of State and Deputy 
Ministers. It would be a rational conclusion to draw even 
from this single analysis of the allocation of the portfolios of 
the Government of West Bengal that Bidhan has been carry¬ 
ing on his shoulders the major share of the burden of the 
administration and is legitimately entitled to the credit for 
whatever success achieved. 

Bidhan came into the Cabinet with many new and some 
quite unorthodox ideas. He believes in the marshalling and 
utilisation of talents wherever found and is free from the 
orthodoxy of party politics. After the first General Elections 
under the New Constitution, he expanded his Cabinet to a 
total strength of 30 with Ministers of State and Deputy 
Ministers. The reply he gave, seemingly non-chalantly, to 
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the current criticism of such unprecedented expansion was 
characteristic of him. A large number of Ministers, he said, 
was necessary as much for the proper administration of the 
increasing number of schemes for national development as 
for the proper training of younger persons in the art of public 
administration. “I flatter myself with the thought**, he 
added, **that I can train up these young men.** The explan¬ 
ation he gave has eloquently proclaimed his faith in the 
basic democratic principle of popular control over adminis¬ 
tration as much as his foresight as the leader of a people 
denied in the past the opportunity of training in responsible 
and constructive administration of public affairs. 

Bidhan’s profound solicitude for the middle class has 
adequately expressed itself in his pronouncements and per¬ 
formances during the last seven years. ‘‘We are proud of 
its intellectual and emotional qualities as wxll as of its 
achievements**, he said in one of his Budget speeches. Al¬ 
though deploring the age-old and deep-rooted prejudices of 
this class against manual labour and passionately pleading 
now and then for making “our youngmen interested in 
diversified economic pursuits’*, including those involving 
manual labour, he has been tiy^ing hard to adjust economic 
policies to the special aptitudes of the Bengali middle class 
and to open up “channels of employment in which our young- 
men are more likely to be interested”. A special emphasis is 
perceptible in the ordinary and development Budgets of the 
State Government on expansion of social services involving 
automatic expansion of jobs for the educated middle class 
youths. There is an equally pronounced emphasis in these 
on industrialisation and development not so much of giant 
factories as of small-scale industries in which the educated 
middle class might effectively participate. Some of the 
ventures of the State Government, characterised as adven¬ 
tures by a section of the critics, bear on them the stamp of 
this special bent of Bidhan’s mind. 

He promoted and has been pursuing with vigour, 
undaunted by financial losses and the criticism which such 
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losses provoked, the Deep Sea-fishing scheme in order to open 
up a new field of enterprise for Bengali youngmen who find 
most other fields too over-crowded to permit their easy 
entrance. The West Bengal State Transport Scheme is as 
much a scheme to expand transport services as one to relieve 
unemployment among the Bengali middle class. The estates 
acquisition and the land reforms of the State Government 
have also been designed to encourage and enable the dis¬ 
possessed middle class, on the one hand, to participate in the 
industrialisation of the State and, on the other, to engage 
themselves in scientific farming and horticulture. Bidhan 
has braved much adverse criticism to bring into being the 
West Bengal Development Corporation to facilitate the 
investment of the compensation money in industrialisation, 
and thus to ensure at least indirect participation of the dis¬ 
possessed landholders in great adventures. 

Bidhan has given a peculiar slant to the national pro¬ 
gramme of Community Development Projects and National 
Extension Service primarily with a view to stabilising the 
position of the lower middle class consisting of the worst 
sufferers of the post-war social revolution in this region. 
While in other parts of India the programme is being worked 
for the purpose just of improving the conditions of living in 
the villages with the maximum possible participation of the 
villagers concerned, in West Bengal it has been taken up 
with the object of setting in motion certain balancing forces 
between rural and urban development. Here development 
blocks have been formed with a number of villages varying 
from a hundred to two hundred, around a township intended 
to be the pivot of the block as a self-.sufficient unit, the town 
and the group of villages sustaining each other’s economy, 
instead of the tovm growing out of proportions, as at present, 
on the exploitation of the villages without giving anything 
in return. This idea of balanced development is Bidhan’s 
original contribution to current thoughts in India on plan¬ 
ning and he has carried it for into his bold challenge to the 
fundamentals of the framework of India’s Second Plan. 
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Rejecting planning from the top and pleading for reversing 
the process, he has pointed out in one of his Notes on the 
Plan-jrarne that the villager will not offer his surplus products 
for sale unless he gets something in return which he values 
and, on the basis of this assumption Bidhan has suggested that 
the Second Plan should provide for the production not so 
much of heavy capital or producer-goods as of goods needed 
by the villagers for their village enterprises such as raw 
materials, improved tools, equipments, cheap power etc. 

Bidhan recognised the seriousness of the problem of 
over-concentration of population in Calcutta but did not stop 
at that. He accepted and worked on the old and familiar 
idea that the problem of increasing concentration of popula¬ 
tion in the cities has to be tackled with a positive programme 
of development of the rural areas. But he has modified the 
Gandhian programme and expanded it by incorporating in 
it items for the all-round development of the small towns 
and the creation of new townships. One of the bold steps 
he took in the teeth of influential opposition was to formulate 
and introduce the “Dispersal Scheme” under which the West 
Bengal Government set up a number of additional colleges 
outside Calcutta with good staff and full equipments so that 
higher education might be given at the door-step of mofussil 
students. He has pursued this dispersal idea by various 
other means but has been cautious enough not to attempt 
the complete isolation of the affected section of the popula¬ 
tion from the amenities and the opportunities which Calcutta 
alone can provide. The Kalyani township scheme is 
Bidhan’s contribution to West Bengal’s development pro¬ 
gramme. One also perceives the distinctive stamp of his 
mind on the schemes for the reclamation of lands near Cal¬ 
cutta in order to be distributed in small plots among the 
middle class people who cannot afford to buy lands in 
Calcutta proper. Greater Calcutta had been but a name in 
the past; it became a concept during the war; Bidhan has 
been striving to make it a reality, and has already achieved 
a degree of success. 
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Bidhan is readily remembered to have been harping 
on ideas some of which have been dubbed fantastic. He 
thought loudly, for example, about the feasibility of cons¬ 
tructing a sub-way or over-head way for solution of Calcutta’s 
traffic problem. He thought, again, of a circular railway 
around Calcutta making use of the existing Port Commis¬ 
sioners’ line. He has been harping on the necessity of 
linking up the three parts of West Bengal and has been trying 
to obtain the requisite sanction to construct a banage across 
the Ganga at Farakka in the district of Murshidabad. The 
scheme for the setting up of a Coke Oven Plant at Durgapur 
also originated in his mind. To him is also attributed the 
dream of utilisation of Calcutta’s sewage for generation of 
gas for augmentation of the State’s power re.sources as well as 
of a considerable quantity of fertilisers. The Planning Com¬ 
mission is reported to have been impressed with the State 
Government’s blue-prints on the Ganga Barrage Scheme, 
Coke Oven Plant Scheme and Sewage Gas Scheme and suffi¬ 
cient indications are there to entertain the hope of their 
incorporation in the Second Five Year Plan. 

This feeble attempt at the assessment of Bidhan’s share 
of contribution to the development of West Bengal may best 
be summed up with what he himself had said in 1953 by way 
of retort to the mo.st familiar attack on him that he alone 
rules West Bengal. A member of the Assembly had repeated 
the charge and sought to substantiate it with the accusation 
based on the member’s analysis of the Budget proposals that 
the Chief Minister controlled 45 per cent of the State’s 
finances. 

“I say. Sir, he is entirely wrong,” retorted Bidhan and 
after a pause which kept the House on the tender hooks of 
expectation, added, “I control cent per cent of the State’s 
finances as the Finance Minister. Besides, I know about the 
finances of all other departments. My colleagues consult me. 
I trust my colleagues and they trust me. Ours is a collective 
responsibility." 

That is the truth about the Chief Minister and his State. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


HOME LIFE 

Many who are not very intimate with Dr. Roy have often 
wondered whether this man, who works from 6 in the 
morning till late in the night ceaselessly, day after day, has 
a home-life. That is a natural question to be asked of a 
man, who has remained a life-long bachelor. I have never 
enquired of Bidhan why he missed matrimony knowing that 
quite a number of eminent men like Acharya Prafulla Ray, 
Shri Sures Majumdar and others had remained bachelors. 
Even today quite a number of political leaders like Dr. P. 
C. Ghosh, Dr. Suresh Banerjee, Minister P. C. Sen, 
Shri Bhupati Majumdar and others are still bachelors. 
Without my asking for it, I got the reply from Dr. Roy. 

It was on the 1st of August, this year. Bidhan returned 
to Calcutta on that day at about 1 P.M. after visiting Delhi 
and Bombay. He was away for over a week. On reaching 
home, he immediately went to the Secretariat and immersed 
himself in work. At 7-30 in the evening he came back 
home and I met him at night to get the names of a few 
famous doctors of Vienna with whom he was photographed. 
He complied with my request. I had to ask something 
more. But I hadn’t the heart to disturb him, concentrated 
as he was in his files. An hour passed, still he was at 
work. At 9-30 the telephone bell rang and Dr. Roy had 
to raise his head from the papers he was studying. I took 
advantage of it and just remarked that it was 9-30. “What 
of it,” he said smilingly. I pursued and said: “It is time 
for you to retire.” 

“But then who will do my work?” he asked. 

"Well, Sir,” I continued, “there is a limit to work. It is 
because you are not married. Had you a wife, son or 
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daughter, probably you would have been asked to retire 
by now.” 

‘‘But then, don’t you know that I am wedded to my work?” 
That is the explanation! 

And yet Dr. Roy is an intensely home-loving man devoted 
to his friends and attached to his relations. Whenever he 
gets a little time he would visit his brothers and enquire after 
their welfare. His elder brother Sadhan passed away a 
couple of years ago. His eldest brother Subodh and his 
sister are alive. He is very fond of his nephews and their 
children. He has two nephews, Subimal and Sukumar, sons 
of Subodh and one niece Renu, daughter of Sadhan. Though 
he may not agree with her politics—and Mrs. Renu Chakra- 
varty is the Deputy Leader of the Communist Party in the 
Union Parliament—he is fond of her. Often Dr. Roy would 
go to the houses of his nephews and spend some time with 
the children patting them and playing with them. He 
remembers them even when out on tours, for invariably he 
brings sweets and presents for them. Bidhan is intensely 
fond of children. Once I heard him scold Subimal for not 
informing him about the fever of one of his children. Perhaps 
the nephew did not think it serious enough to disturb his 
busy uncle. 

He has affection not only for the members of his family, 
but also for others. If any of his friends is ill. Dr. Roy 
is at his house even with the medicine. And of all his 
friends, perhaps the one closest and dearest to him is the 
famous surgeon Col. Lalit Mohan Banerjee. I call them 
“the in.separable couple”. It is one of the perfect friend¬ 
ships that I have ever noticed among two. The one does not 
want anything from the other, and yet, feels so much for 
the other. Col. Banerjee is normally a silent man and keeps 
himself aloof from politics and lime-light. But when to¬ 
gether, they would crack jokes and laugh heartily. Their 
laughter is infectious and brightens up the atmosphere. 
There is also a spiritual affinity between them. Col. Baner¬ 
jee is a devout Christian and Dr. Roy is an ardent Brahmo. 
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Both have remained life-long bachelors and have achieved 
supreme eminence in the medical world. 

Dr. Roy is fond of music and sometimes he would hold 
music parties in his house to which he would invite friends. 
It is his love of music and drama that has induced him to 
encourage these arts through the Rabindra Bharati of which 
he is the Chairman. He has given official patronage to 
many eminent musicians of Bengal as well as to the great 
dance exponent, Uday Shankar. When he gets time he 
would go to a picture if it is a good one. He delights in 
seeing documentary films and often these are shown in his 
own house. 

His Wellington Street house, which he had purchased from 
a Naval Officer, in 1915, and which he rebuilt, is well pro¬ 
vided with modem amenities. Nevertheless, Bidhan lives a 
simple life and is not luxurious in his habits. He neither 
smokes nor drinks. He is not extravagant in any way though 
he has the means to enjoy every comfort. Always remem¬ 
bering that he had grown up in penury and had tasted the 
bitter pill of poverty in his student days, he has tried to 
help others in want and difficulty. To many students, who 
could not buy the costly medical books he had often given 
help for their purchase. In his charities he follows the 
command of Christ that ‘the left hand should not know 
what the right hand giveth’. I was once a witness to it when 
he gave a needy fellow a cheque for Rs. 500/-. It was a 
self-drawn cheque. When asked why he did not give the 
cheque in the man’s name, Bidhan said, “I do not want to 
remember it.” In another case an old friend who had fallen 
on evil days met him. Bidhan instinctively felt that the 
man was in difficulties, but he would not ask for help. He 
just took out a small envelope from his drawers and passed 
it on to his friend and asked him not to look into it. From 
the torn end of the envelope I could see that it was a bundle 
of notes and must have b«n about Rs. 400 or 500/-. 

When asked about it. Dr. Roy said: “Why do you want 
to know it?” As I replied that I had seen it, he told me 
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that he knew the man was in great financial difficulties even 
for his day-to-day life and that he needed some help, but 
would not ask for it. 

That is Bidhan. 

I have also witnessed a similar incident in the house of 
late Sarat Chandra Bose. One day while I was sitting in the 
verandah and talking to Sarat Babu, who was in an extremely 
delightful mood reciting some of the masterpieces of English 
poetry which he had learnt during his student days, a man 
with a dishevelled look walked in and said that he Was a 
political suflEerer and needed some money immediately for 
his livelihood. Sarat Babu did not ask him what political 
suffering he had, but looked at the man for a while, opened 
his drawer, took out a cheque book and wrote a self-cheque 
for Rs. 200/- or so and gave it to him. He walked away 
expressing his gratitude. I enquired of Sarat Babu whether 
he had known the man and whether he was really a fellow 
who deserved help. “Never mind”, he said, “something 
within me told me that he needed it and so I gave it”. 

But after he became the Chief Minister, Bidhan could not 
be as generous as he was before. He has to live on his past 
earnings. In fact, the salary he gets as the Chief Minister is 
not enough to pay his house staff, not to speak of other 
expenses. He had even to sell away his most attractive 
house in Shillong. 

But Bidhan, by nature, is not a man who worries about 
anything, and least of all, about money. He knows that any 
time he leaves the Chief Ministership he could earn as much 
as he wants from his profession. 

One of the most fascinating things about Dr. Roy, both in 
private and public life, is that he is always pleasant. Probably 
the capacity not to worry has been an attribute of his 
personality and even at the age of 74 Dr. Roy is an attractive 
man. Of his earlier days the photographs in this book will 
speak for themselves. So attractive was he that Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu once cracked a joke about him. Sarojini Debi was in 
Hyderabad when Bidhan was called there to treat the 
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daughter-in-law of the Nizam of Hyderabad, who was ill. 
Dr. Roy examined her, prescribed medicines and came off. 
She got well. Later, when Gandhiji was in Calcutta, 
Mrs. Naidu met him with Bidhan and said: “Do you know, 
Gandhiji, Dr. Roy went to Hyderabad to treat the daughter- 
in-law of the Nizam, and she revealed to me that everytime 
he met her, optimism was rising in her. I must say 
Dr. Roy’s face is his asset.” 

On another occasion at Allahabad in Ananda Bhawan, 
Gandhiji was sitting with Dr. Roy, Dr. Ansari and a few 
others. Mrs. Naidu was also in their company and they 
were chatting on this and that. Suddenly Mrs. Naidu, as was 
usual with her, wanted to crack a joke and said, “Dr. Roy, 
you arc a man nearing 50 and you still have dimples on your 
face.” 

Pat came the reply from Dr. Roy: “And you are a woman 
above 50 and you still notice it I ” Gandhiji had a hearty 
laugh. It may be recalled here that it was Sarojini Debi, 
who told Gandhiji that he looked like Micky Mouse. 

Bidhan’s consideration for those who work with him and 
for those employed by him is well-known. He is as liberal 
and generous to them as he is to his friends and relations. 
Probably that explains why there is hardly any change in 
his house staff, who are all pleased to give him life-long 
service. It may be realised that Dr. Roy has not greater 
consideration for the wealthy, high and the mighty than for 
the poor or the lowly. He is accessible to the big and small 
alike though after he has become the Chief Minister, personal 
interviews with him cannot be as free and easy as before for 
obvious reasons. 

Once I accompanied him to the R. G. Kar Medical College 
Hospital. He went there to see his old driver, who was 
admitted as a patient. As soon as he entered the Hospital, 
the bell rang announcing the arrival of a Professor—and 
Bidhan is still a Professor on leave of the R. G. Kar Medical 
College. In a moment’s time students, doctors and Hospital 
staff crowded around him wondering why he had come. 
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Briskly he walked—and Bidhan always walks fast—smiling 
and nodding, to the room of the patient. His old driver 
seeing Dr. Roy, almost jumped out of his bed, but Bidhan 
patronisingly and lovingly put his hands on his shoulders 
and held him to his bed. I could see tears of gratitude and 
affection flowing from the old man’s eyes. To any peiwn. 
Dr. Roy’s presence at his sick bed is a matter of great con¬ 
solation, and to his driver it was doubly so in view of 
Bidhan’s love for him. This is just one instance, but there 
are hundreds of cases in which Dr. Roy goes and sees people, 
who are sick, without being called by them. Having gone 
to the R. G. Kar Medical College Hospital on that day, 
I saw him going round the wards near about and talking 
to some of the patients and enquiring of them from the 
attending doctors. 

At home Bidhan lives alone with a friend, Mr. Manu 
Haidar, wiio is devoted to the great doctor and looks after 
him. When there are no friends at home, Bidhan reads for 
a considerable time not merely medical literature from other 
countries, but also informative books on a variety of subjects 
from Engineering to Politics, from Economics to Literature. 
One of his pastimes to take his mind off from his work is to 
sit quietly at a table and play ‘patience’. Though he works 
almost all the time, he has the capacity to take his mind 
completely off it. May be that explains how he keeps his 
mind always fresh. 

He has affinity with Shri Jawaharlal Nehru in many ways. 
Both think clearly and work tirelessly. But Bidhan has the 
additional capacity to keep his emotion under control and he 
never gets irritated at any thing in his public or private life. 
Like Panditji, he is fearless and would boldly face any 
danger. In the early days of his Chief Ministership there 
were many emotional demonstrations against the adminis¬ 
tration, but on several occasions Bidhan remained brave 
and calm and would not take any Police protection even 
when officials and others advised him to do so. 

As said earlier, he is not a man of the crowd, but when 
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needed, he would face it. Once I accompanied him to 
Chandemagore for a certain function. It was suggested to 
him before starting that he should take Police protection as 
it was rumoured that Communists were likely to make hostile 
demonstrations on the occasion. Bidhan smiled it away and 
said that he needed no protection. And when we reached 
Chandernagore, instead of any hostile demonstration, Bidhan 
got a grand ovation,—^men, women and children greeting 
him all the way. 

Here it may be said that Dr. Roy hardly cares for public 
applause and on crowded occasions when people wish him on 
the way he would feel embarrassed and shy. That was the 
case when I went with him to the Dhubulia Refugee Camp 
a year or so back. He was given a grand reception by the 
refugees, young and old, men and women, who assembled 
there in thousands and literally filled his car with flowers 
and bouquets. There was a demand from the crowd and 
from the persons accompanying him that he should stand 
up to reciprocate the applause of the people. Bidhan 
woudn’t. He sat there again embarrassed and shy. 

After working continuously for several months, Bidhan 
takes a short holiday at one or other of the hill stations in 
India. In recent years he had also been to Europe and 
America frequently both for rest and for treatment of his 
eyes. He would also utilise his stay in Europe and America 
to study the way the various countries approach the numerous 
human problems and attempt to solve them. This know¬ 
ledge he brings back for application here. 

I was curious to see how this hard-working great man would 
enjoy his holidays. I got the chance in February 1951 to 
accompany him to Shillong on a holiday. The party was 
composed of Dr. Roy, his two great friends. Col. Lalit Mohan 
Banerjee and Col. Jyoti Lai Sen, his brother, the late Sadhan 
Roy and myself. We reached Shillong by about 4-30. There 
Bidhan had a palatial house with an extensive garden on the 
top of a small hill commanding a beautiful view. Soon after 
arrival there Dr. Roy got in touch with Calcutta and enquired 
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of Mr. P. K. Sen, the then Deputy Commissioner (H.Q.), 
Lalbazar, about the situation in the city which was celebrating 
holi on that day,—^whether there were any ugly incident, as 
in previous years when coloured water was thrown indis¬ 
criminately on all and sundry, even on men and women 
belonging to other communities and religions. On being 
told that everything went off well with only minor incidents, 
he decided to take a stroll. It was then that I realised the 
fund of knowledge that Bidhan had about trees and plants. 

To digress, later on another occasion when he took a river 
trip to the Botanical Gardens with the famous Vienna 
Surgeon, Prof. Lindner, who had of>erated on his eye, I 
found that Bidhan knew more about the trees there than 
many Botanists. 

At Shillong, Dr. Roy was completely free from his adminis¬ 
trative work, but was not spared from medical consultations. 
Quite a number of people of the locality called on him and 
Col. Banerjee to show them either X-ray photographs or to 
consult them on some ailments. 

Bidhan would sing freely, go round the gardens and admire 
the flowers and then crack jokes. He is fond of playing cards, 
and at it he is an expert. I had the misfortune to partner 
him on one occasion and I committed blunder after 
blunder. Instead of getting irritated at my poor perform¬ 
ance, Dr. Roy almost acted as a teacher to me in the game. 
Then and there I resolved not to partner him any more in 
that game. In fact, I would not play with any of them as 
Col. Banerjee was another expert in it. The three days that 
we spent at Shillong were very interesting. Dr. Roy is so 
considerate to his friends that he would personally look 
after their comforts. 

An interesting conversation took place when we went to 
Cherapunji. I was sitting between Col. Banerjee and 
Dr. Roy as the car was being driven at a great speed—and as 
for that, Bidhan always likes speed—over the gorges, 5,000 ft. 
high, he humorously asked me: “Suppose this car skids and 
falls down, what would be your feeling?" 
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“Well,” I said, “I would be the happiest man to die 
between the most famous surgeon and the most himous 
physician. There would be no complaint that I had not 
had the best of medical aid available in the world.” 

Dr. Roy has a fascination for mountains, trees and flowers. 
In private life he is an extremely charming person. 


ss 
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INSTITUTIONS 
Jadavpur T. B. Hospital 

An account of Dr. Roy’s life would be incomplete without 
mention being made of the institutions with which he was, 
and still is, intimately connected. From his early age he 
was interested in starting, helping and working for, various 
institutions intended for the betterment of the people. It 
is impossible to give a detailed story of his activities in this 
field as they are so numerous and varied. As already men¬ 
tioned he was the President of All-India Medical Council to 
which he devoted a lot of his time. There was hardly a 
meeting of the Council which he did not attend. 

It must be said that it was Bidhan who had been primarily 
responsible for starting the Jadavpur Tuberculosis Hospital, 
the first of its kind in Bengal. Probably it is better that the 
story is told in his own words: 

“In 1911, a young man, whose father was a teacher in the 
Medical School and whom I had known slightly, came to see 
me on his return from England where he had an attack of 
pleurisy. The young man placed himself under my treat¬ 
ment. For 2 or 3 years he did quite well, and recovered to 
some extent his lost health, but towards the end of 1917 
he had a relapse due to certain indiscretion and exp>osure. 
For several months, he remained bed-ridden and his condi¬ 
tion grew from bad to worse. One day, he enquired of me 
what he should do with the little property that his father had 
left him. He told me that his father owned a house which 
was partitioned between himself and his brother, and he 
pointed out to me the high wall which separated his brother’s 
portion from his. He was a lovable young man and 
depended entirely upon me for advice as to the disposal of 
his share of his father’s property. He was unmarried, and he 
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told me that his brother had no interest in him. As a matter 
of fact, on several occations I sent word to his brother to keep 
an eye upon the young man particularly as he w'as ill and 
as there was nobody in the house to look after him. But 
his brother had refused to have anything to do with the 
young man. When he asked me the question as to what he 
should do with regard to the property, the advice I gave him 
was that he should leave it for the establishment of an 
institution for the treatment of the disease from which he 
was suffering. At that time there was no special bed or 
hospital for tuberculosis patients. Such cases were treated 
along with other patients in the general wards. 

“He listened to my advice, and a few days later he showed 
me a trust deed which he had made appointing Sir P. C. Ray, 
Shri B. K. Ghosh and myself as the executors to his w'ill. 
His direction was that within 5 years of his death, a hospital 
for tuberculosis patients should be established, but if that 
was not possible then the money should go to the University 
to arrange for special instruction on the subject of tuber¬ 
culosis. I was very keen upon establishing an institution as 
early as possible. I knew that some doctors in Calcutta had 
started a tuberculosis home near Giridih, but it was not 
flourishing because there was no one to look after it. I knew 
also that there was a tuberculosis hospital or home in the 
Simla hills which I had occasion to visit three or four years 
before. 

“The young man died some time towards the end of 1918. 
When his condition was growing worse, a very good lady, 
Mrs. Ghosh, wife of another doctor, took pity on him and 
used to nurse the young man and also prepared food for him. 
He died early one morning about 6 O’clock, when I was at 
his bed side. After his death, I asked his brother to take 
charge of the dead body because I was a Brahmo who could 
not deal with the dead body, and the other lady, Mrs. Ghose 
was a Christian. His brother promptly sent word to say 
that he had nothing to do with his dead brother, and that 
those who had taken his money should provide for his crema- 
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tion. The discussion with the brother took some time, and 
when he ultimately refused to do anything for cremating the 
dead body there was no option left for myself and Mrs. Ghosh 
but to take the body to the burning ghat. It was then about 
10 O’clock and it was difficult to find students at that hour 
to cany the dead body to the Ghat. Therefore, the best 
plan I could devise was to drive my two-seater car to the 
house of the dead friend, put the dead body in a cot and 
place the cot in the open car with myself driving and 
Mrs. Ghosh sitting by my side. We arrived at the burning 
ghat, and the Registrar there was at first rather somewhat 
suspicious about the disposal of the dead body, but when I 
divulged to him that I was a medical man and a teacher in 
the local medical school he agreed to give the certificate for 
cremation. We managed to get the necessary wood and 
other materials, and we disposed of the dead body. 

“The hunt then began as to the disposition of the property 
left by the young man in order to give effect to the Trust 
which he had made. As the other two trustees were not 
medical men, I had to do the bulk of the work of establishing 
the hospital. The first problem arose as to the location of 
the hospital. There were a large number of medical friends 
who thought that the site should be somewhere in the west¬ 
ern Himalayas with a dry atmosphere and that it should be a 
cold place. I argued against it for various reasons. In the 
first place, a sanatorium away from Calcutta could not be 
looked after by me personally, and it would be difficult to 
develop the hospital in a distant place. In the second 
place, I intended to have a hospital as near the town as 
possible so that those who could not get their patients 
admitted to the hospital might yet look after them in their 
own homes after having visited the hospital and seen how a 
tuberculosis patient should be treated. In fact, I regarded 
the hospital as a laboratory for the training of persons who 
were unfortunate enough to have a tuberculosis patient in 
their house. The third reason why I seleaed Jadavpur was 
that it was a place where at any rate we could provide rest for 
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the patient, give him plenty of fresh air and good food 
which were very important adjuncts for the treatment of 
tuberculosis. In those days there was no specific drug dis¬ 
covered for the treatment of tuberculosis. We had to treat 
more or less on the a priori basis. 

“I began hunting for a suitable place until ultimately we 
found an area of 8 bighas at Jadavpur which I thought was 
suitable for starting a hospital of this type. The total money 
which we collected out of the bequest of the young man 
amounted to Rs. 2 lakhs including house property. We, 
therefore, had to go slow and develop the institution gradu¬ 
ally. We spent a fair amount for the purchase of the land 
and for building a nurses’ quarter which is still present and 
4 blocks to hold 4 patients, each block being a single room, 
open on all sides. This purchase of land and construction 
of the buildings on it consumed practically the whole of the 
cash that was left behind by the young man. We were left 
only with two landed properties. The trouble then arose 
was to find the money for the maintenance of the hospital. 
These four patients cost us nearly Rs. 1,000/- a month for 
diet, medicine, including the salary of nurses, attendants etc. 

“As there was no fund in the trust property to meet the 
working expenses, I decided to take selected cases to the 
hospital and keep a watch. I used to go there once a day to 
treat these patients, and if necessary twice a day, and I met 
all the monthly expenses from my own earnings. Mean¬ 
while I wrote to various persons in this country and abroad 
who had interest in the treatment of tuberculosis, enquiring 
whether they thought that climate was an all-important 
factor in the treatment of tuberculosis. The bulk of the 
replies I received indicated that rest, good food and a fair 
amount of treatment and fresh air were much more import¬ 
ant than climate. After I had treated 100 cases, I collected 
the data and was very much satisfied with the results. I 
then issued an appeal through the Press giving the results of 
the treatment of 100 cases. The next morning I was very 
gratified to find a gentleman coming to me and telling me 
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that he had read the appeal and he was prepared to meet all 
recurring expenses for the institution and thus relieve me 
of the burden. I was grateful to him. He only said that he 
had a good income, but he had no relation, as his only 
nephew had died of tuberculosis, and therefore he felt that 
he should give all help for running the hospital. This was 
how the Jadavpur Tuberculosis Hospital was started. 

“Meanwhile Dr. Kumud Sankar Roy volunteered to take 
charge of the hospital and relieve me of attending on the 
patients. It was a great relief to me, and Dr. K. S. Roy 
succeeded in developing the institution from its small 
beginning with 4 patients to a hospital which now has nearly 
650 patients including those in the branch hospital at 
Kurseong. The establishment of the hospital was brought 
about by the self-less gift of a young man who suffered from 
a disease for the treatment of which there was no hospital at 
that time.” 

And since then to the present day Dr. Roy has devoted 
much time and money to develop this institution which is 
rendering immense service to relieve the sufferings of a large 
section of the people. And after he has become the Chief 
Minister he has also started the Kancharapara Hospital for 
tuberculosis and has already devised plans to open an after¬ 
care centre. 


Chittaranjan Seva Sadan 

Mention has already been made of Bidhan’s association 
with Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das who even without 
consulting Dr. Roy selected him as a trustee to the endow¬ 
ment he had made. Later, it was at Chittaranjan’s house 
that Bidhan met Gandhiji and the two together devised the 
plan for the Chittaranjan Seva Sadan. Bidhan put his heart 
and soul to the task of turning it into an institution worthy 
of the name of his great leader and friend, Deshbandhu. 

Gandhiji entrusted Dr. B. C. Roy with making this home 
a real home for the suffering humanity. Thus was bom 
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Chittaranjan Seva Sadan on the Hth April, 1926, a Maternity 
Hospital with 23 beds, 12 for maternity cases and 11 for 
gynaecological operations. A sum of about 8 lacs of Rupees 
was collected and handed over to Dr. B. C. Roy who became 
the Secretary of the Deshbandhu Trust and the late Sir Nil 
Ratan Sarkar, the President. Out of the sum collected, 
about 2|- lacs of Rupees was paid to discharge the debt which 
encumbered Deshbandhu’s property, and with the rest, 
Deshbandhu’s house was repaired and adapted for the 
hospital. Within a period of five months from the date 
on which the Trustees obtained possession of the property, 
the hospital was opened by the late Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
father of our Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. 

It was a passion of Dr. Roy to make this little home a 
worthy memorial to Deshbandhu Chittaranjan. During this 
period many hours of his busy life were spent here deeply 
absorbed in planning and designing every bit of its extension. 
In course of two years’ time the institution was able to have 
a new Obstetric Block, and an up-to-date operation theatre. 
The Out Patient’s Department and the X-Ray Block were 
built and the Obstetric Block was formally opened by 
Mahatma Gandhi on the 2nd January, 1929. The bed 
strength increased from 23 to 64 during this period. Since 
then there was an uninterrupted growth and development 
of this intitution under the able stewardship of Dr. B. C. 
Roy. As it was a maternity hospital, Dr. Roy requisitioned 
the honorary service of late Dr. Bamandas Mukherji, who was 
at that time the best Obstetrician in Calcutta. 

So far as medical treatment is concerned, it is a dictum 
of Dr. Roy,—“Whether you practise Allopathy or Homeo¬ 
pathy, nothing will be worth while unless it is tempered 
with sympathy”. Dr. Bamandas Mukherjee was really an 
embodiment of sympathy while treating the patients at the 
Chittaranjan Seva Sadan. The combination of Dr. Roy 
and Dr. Mukherjee along with the blessings of Mahatma 
Gandhi acted like a miracle and Chittaranjan Seva Sadan 
immediately became the most popular institution for the 
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suffering womanhood. No one without personal cxjjerience 
would believe how Dr. Roy developed this institution with 
fond love and devotion taking into account even the minutest 
details. On the one hand, he had to collect money, design 
progressive developments, while on the other hand, he would 
give the correct stock of even the number of mosquito 
curtains of the hospital much to the nervousness of the 
Medical Officer-in-charge. 

The Chittaranjan Seva Sadan could not be developed as 
quickly as was desired by Dr. Roy. The financial position 
could perhaps have been eased had Dr. Roy been able to 
apply for help from the then anti-national Government. 
But it was not in the blood of Dr. Roy to submit to any¬ 
body and much less to the alien Government for any finan¬ 
cial assistance. Undaunted, he carried the torch burning, 
and burning brilliantly, and his fond interest for this insti¬ 
tution inspired all the workers, who gave their best in every 
possible way to make this an ideal home and hospital. 

The hospital stood with the progress of time, and today 
it is one of the biggest maternity hospitals in India having 
sister institutions like Shishu Sadan, Hydro-Radiological 
Institute, and lately Cancer Hospital within its vast campus. 
The asset of the whole trust is near about a crore of rupees 
and Chittaranjan Seva Sadan with its 500 beds has been 
catering to the needs of millions of ailing women through its 
different departments with the help of the latest and the 
most up-to-date machineries available anywhere in the world. 

Dr. Roy knows every brick of this institution and every 
brick knows that but for Dr. Roy it may not have been 
possible for it to be added to the structures to make 
this magnificent hospital, a home of service for the suffering 
humanity. 

Besides this, Bidhan was connected with a large number 
of other institutions and organisations, to develop some of 
which he laboured hard and spent a lot of money. The 
Victoria Institution of Calcutta, now the Victoria College, 
is one such. 
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Victoria Institution 

Here is the story of his association with that institution 
for education: 

“In 1927, the late Dowager Maharani of Cooch Behar 
purchased the shares of her brother and sister in the property 
left by their father, the late Brahmananda Keshub Chandra 
Sen. The property was known as the Lily Cottage and the 
ashes of Brahmananda Keshub Chandra Sen and his wife and 
children are interred in a part of the premises where also 
stands a small prayer room which was dedicated by Brahma¬ 
nanda himself before his death. I did not know what 
objective the Maharani had in purchasing the property, but 
|)erhaps she intended to consolidate the ownership of the 
property so that there might be no chance of it being parti¬ 
tioned in future by various claimants. Soon after she had 
bought the property, I approached her to let us use this 
house for locating a school which was founded by her father 
about 50 years ago. This school was intended for giving 
training to Bengalee women in a manner that they might 
become, after training, helpful in their homes. This insti¬ 
tution had a chequered career because it had no permanent 
location. I induced the Maharani to make a trust of the 
property, the trustees being Sir Rajendra Nath Mukherje, 
Mr. T. C. Goswamy, Shri Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, Shri Nirmal 
Chandra Chundcr and myself, and the property was left to 
the trustees on condition that so long as it could be used for 
the school established by her father—and it was named by 
him as Victoria School—the property could be utilised by 
the institution. Unfortunately the property had a very 
large debt on it. The value of the property was about 
Rs. 2,50,000/- whereas the debt was about Rs. 1,40,000/- 
including interest. It was difficult to continue this debt 
which meant paying an interest of 11 per cent. So I had to 
arrange for the transfer of the loan from the existing creditor 
to another party which could give a loan on a smaller inter¬ 
est. I managed to get practically the whole of the money 
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from an Insurance Company at an interest of 6%. But 
the difficulty was that the Insurance Company would not 
give me the whole of the amount of Rs. 1,40,000/- which was 
the sum for which the property was mortgaged. They could 
give me only Rs. 1,20,000/- and the only course left was 
for Sir Rajendra Nath Mukherjee and myself to advance 
Rs. 10,000/- each in order to free the property from the 
original creditor in order that we could carry a smaller 
burden of interest. We established the school there. We 
approached the Government for aid and the Government 
gave us the money to free the property from its encumbrances 
which was a great relief to us. From a small institution 
w'here there were only 120 students it has now grown into a 
premier school and college. It has got a college and a school 
in the building and the total number of students is over 
1200. We have managed to collect money and to build 
structures on it for a hostel as well as for the college and the 
school, as also for primary and upper classes. The school has 
been working now for nearly 25 years with a fair amount of 
success. I am not sure that I have been able to fulfil the 
aims of the donor, the late Dowager Maharani of Gooch 
Behar or the founder Brahmananda Keshub Chandra Sen, 
but that it has fulfilled a great need for education amongst 
the girls is evidenced by the fact that it has been growing 
and there are more applications than we can deal with. 
The educational authorities now feel that the institution 
should be enlarged so that it might form a modern institu¬ 
tion for education among girls in this Province.” 

This ajjart, Bidhan had been intimately associated with the 
Kamala Nehru Hospital started by Mahatma Gandhi in 
memory of Pandit Jahawarlal Nehru’s wife. He had taken 
an active part in the work of the Hospital at Allahabad. 

Hospitals and schools apart. Dr. Roy was also associated 
with Engineering and Technical education in the State of 
West Bengal. The Jadavpur Engineering College for its 
present position owes a lot to Dr. Roy. He has also been 
primarily responsible for having started the Technological 
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Institute at Kharagpur. Then there are numerous other 
institutions and Homes which he has patronised. No one 
man of the whole of Bengal has ever been intimately con¬ 
nected with so many institutions as Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy. 
They range from Homes for destitutes to Hospitals and 
Colleges. Even Nirmal Hriday Home started by Mother 
Teresa of the Missionaries of Charity received Dr. Roy’s 
patronage. To help the poor and suffering humanity is 
Bidhan’s mission of life. 
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